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See Description, Fashion Department, . 
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escription, Fashion Department. 
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a Figs. 14 and 15. 
For Description of Engravings on this 
Sheet, see Fashion Department. 
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‘ Figs. 14 and 15. 
For Description of Engravings on this 
Sheet, see Fashion Department. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE CAP AND COIFFURES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2 
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Helen to Claude, 


SONG. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Poetry by CHARLES SWAIN. Music by CORALIE BELL. 





1.I told you ro-ses ne'er wouldwed Theirbloom to win - ters 


But then, you press’d my lips, and said, The 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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day was bare, The sun far out of view; You 
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smil’d, and yvowd my gold-en hair Was sin - light un - 
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I said the woods no more rejoice 
With notes more sweet than words; 

But oh, you whispered then, my voice 
Was sweeter than the birds. 

And still, whatever charm I named, 
That lends to spring delight, 

You, for your own loved Helen claimed, 
And lived but in her sight, 


3. 
Blow, chilling winds of winter, blow! 
Whilst love the heart illumes, 
Life’s roses still exist ’mid snow, 
And spring eternal blooms. 
Roll, heavy clouds of winter, roll ! 
Love, from the dark, hath thrown 
A sunlight over heart and soul, 
More bright than heaven’s own. 
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Velvet belt, 





WINDOW DRAPERY. 
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St eel 


KATY DID. 
BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 


CHAPTER L 

KATHARINE HILTON started from her seat 
in the low rocking-chair, as the bell began to 
ring for church. It had been a comfortable 
seat there in the deep window frame, gazing 
out on a lovely summer. landscape, with the 
indescribable Sunday stillness over everything. 
And pleasant had been Katharine’s dreamy 
thoughts; but shame on the New England 
maiden. who loitered when that summens 
pealed out on the soft June air, and Katharine 
had few touches to give her toilet. She stood 
a minute before the looking-glass arranging a 
stray curl, and giving that final shake with 
which Dickens says a Frenchwoman brings 
every fold and ruffle into complete harmony. 
If she gave a satisfied farewell glance at the 
mirror, she may well be forgiven, for seldom 
had it reflected a handsomer face and form. 
From the small, erect head, with its wealth of 
dark-brown hair, to the springing slender foot 
in its faultless slipper, nothing was wanting 
to its trim perfection. In her close pelisse of 
nankeen, and cambric skirt, straight as an ar- 
row and neat as a pin, Miss Hilton walked 
down stairs. 

Judge Hilton and his wife were just passing 
down the gravel walk, bordered with box, and 
merely glanced behind at their daughter, sure 
of her punctual attendance. And did Katie 
walk alone all the way to the white meeting- 
house at the end of the elm-shaded street? I 
trow not. True, she set forth sedately, pacing 
behind her parents, ‘‘in maiden meditation”’ 
wrapt, apparently; but had scarcely passed 
two houses before a young man joined her, 
with an eagerness singularly opposed to her 
indifferent manner and slight nod of greeting. 
His bright eyes were vent constantly on her, 











but Miss Hilton only walked the straighter, 
and answered his whispered words more curtly. 

‘‘We might spend the day to so much better 
purpose, Kathie, sitting in the back porch, and 
reading Francesca, than in hearing old C 
twaddle about the half tribe of Manasseh.”’ 

“Yes, and set the whole town talking.”’ 

“That they do now, and what do either of 
us care?’’ 

“*I care,’ said the young girl, shortly, and 
her firm, elastic tread answered to the crisp 
tones of her voice. 

‘*Kathie, what do you care for?’’ said the 
young man in a low voice, so low that the pro- 
cession of church-goers could not distinguish a 
word, 

** You know, Nelson,” a momentary softness 
in the tone; yet she walked on rapidly, as if 
unwilling to prolong the conversation. 

‘They were near the church when Nelson 
Barry spoke again. 

**Did you get my letter last night ?’’ 

“Yes. Nothing matters—I mean words are 
nothing. Actions are all that weigh with my 
father.”’ 

The young man drocped his head as her 
words, sharp ard stern as the click of a pistol, 
sounded in his ear. His soft, violet eyes half 
filled with tears, but they had reached the 
church door, and separated to go to their dif- 
ferent seats. 

Many eyes were on them, many tongues 
were whispering of their brief walk, for it was 
well known in the village of M that the 
dissipated young lawyer Barry was dead in 
love with Katharine Hilton, and that Judge 
Hilton would not listen for a moment to his 
suit. 

“Old C ,” as Barry had irreverently 
termed the aged minister, went prosing on, if 
not on the “‘half tribe of Manasseh,’’ on some 
subject of equal interest and importance ; and 
Kate, gazing at him with fixed attention and 
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unwavering eye, yet thought only of Nelson 
Barry and the words of their short interview 
(and felt in her heart, without giving any out- 
ward sign, the sunshine of her lover’s wrapt 
devotion to herself). 

Would it ever come right? Was there hope 
that Nelson would ever shake off this fearful 
chain of habit? Would her father ever believe 
in his’ reformation? Her father, who, once 
roused to the meaning of the young man’s fre- 
quent visits at his house, had unsparingly set 
forth to his only and most dearly cherished 
daughter the degradation of Barry’s course of 
life ; the misery which such a connection must 
bring upon her and en those who loved her best ; 
and had forced his hospitable, ever- welcoming 
tongue to say, ‘‘Mr. Barry, I advise you not to 
come to my house at all,” a quiet severity in 
the tone, which needed no other eloquence to 
make it seem a denunciation to the young 
lover’s heart. It had made little difference, 
however. Aftera brief interval, Barry’s visits 
began and continued as of old, and the judge 
received him politely, even kindly sometimes, 
touched by his evident devotion to his daugh- 
ter, yet saying, sadly :— 

‘*He does no better, Katie. He was drunk 
as a piper last night at Wells’s.”’ 

Katharine set her teeth hard as she remem- 
bered the words, so cutting, so humiliating. 
She was not the sort of girl to weep and wail. 
Any one might guess that who looked at her 
face. Large hazel eyes, bright, but not soft; 
regular features; lips of the cherriest red, 
closing over faultless teeth, it was a face made 
to express strong passion and vehement feel- 
ing. If her temper was under her own con- 
trol, it was chiefly owing to a fine physique 
and firm health ; it could break bounds, and, 
like a mountain torrent, carry all hefore it. 

To Kate, her father was the dearest of 
friends and companions, and had been from 
her earliest childhood, filling the place which 
a mother more often occupies, but which Mrs. 
Hilton hardly thought about at all. Having 
watched Katharine through her teething, kept 
her neat and tidy through her childish romps, 
and tanght her housework and sewing, she 
conceived her maternal duties fully done, and 
had neither eyes nor heart for anything else. 
She was considered a model parent by all the 
mothers of the village, who, in sad perplexity 
over Mary’s or Susy’s naughtiness, would 
consult Mrs. Hilton on what was her system 
of management. Mrs. Hilton always detailed 
it with serene pride, conscious that Katharine 
was a most successful result, and never told, 
what indeed she had never known, that it was 
a glance from the beloved father, a word of 
affectionate satire now and then, and hours of 
unrestrained intercourse with him, which had 
done the real work of education. Judge Hil- 
ton had sometimes listened as his wife gave 
sage counsel toan asking mother, but he never 





made an objection to the smoothly-flowing 
code of edacational principles, nor had even 
the heart to smile internally. His own rich 
abundant nature, bound for life to this most 
irreproachable, most uninteresting of women, 
daily stifled rebellious thought, and submitted 
patiently to the yoke of companionship for 
which he had only himself to thank. He had 
wooed her with all the ardent devotion of 
youth, and Mrs. Hilton had not been the girl 
to throw herself at any man’s head. She loved 
him after a correct, dutiful fashion of her own, 
and her husband loved all he could in the 
mother of his children. Katharine’s quick 
perceptions had long ago seen the void in her 
father’s heart ; it only added to her tender de- 
sire to please and comfort him. 

And yet there was one she wished still to 
please and honor, and without much outward 
opposition Katharine persistently clung to Nel- 
son Barry’s affection, and the hope of his re- 
form. Her glance prevented the young man 
from joining her after the meeting dispersed, 
and there was little softness in her manner 
for the village gossips to criticize ; indeed, all 
agreed that ‘“‘Kate Hilton behaved very pro- 
perly about that unhappy young man.” Yet 
the moonrise saw her gliding to a large stone 
in the garden, beneath which she knew she 
should find Barry’s daily letter. She bad not 
thought it necessary to confide this correspond- 
ence to her parents, though she thought her 
father guessed it. He never treated Katharine 
as a child, however, and she felt she did him 
no wrong by her independent course of action. 
Like most girls of her age, she had great faith 
in her influence over Barry, which faith he did 
all he could (in writing) to strengthen. ‘So 
she wrote him little admonitory notes, and ad- 
ministered grave rebukes, to which the severity 
of her youthful beauty added grace invincible. 
He, on his part, wrote folios of passionate de- 
votion to her, so compensating himself in some 
measure for the enforced reticence of his per- 
sonal interviews, for Kate never would see 
him alone at all, and when he called, the talk 
was of Shakspeare and the musical glasses, 
with all the significant side-hints and occult 
meanings that he could insert into their formal 
communications. 

Mrs. Hilton always put on her spectacles 
when he came, and it was clear enough was 
not pleased with the visit. She seldom spoke, 
but knitted stockings in dignified silence on 
the sofa. Through her spectacles she saw her 
knitting-work, but under and over these orna- 
ments she could see the passionate glances 
that spoke more than the wildest words could 
of strong devotion. She could see Katharine’s 
color come’ and go, and her hand tremble as 
she wrought the long white seam. That Kate 
should not marry creditably, after all the edu- 
cation and example she had received, was an 
end Mrs. Hilton could not contemplate ; yet in 
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herdignified refusal toentertain sucha thought, 
there lurked g fear, a consciousness of its pos- 
sibilty, which showed the weakness of the 
citadel. 

That Nelson Barry was given over to the 
fatal habit of strong drink, marked him at 
once in Mrs. Hilton’s mind as one who delibe- 
rately chose his part among the ungodly to be 
shunned and condemned in this world and the 
next. She could not see how a girl of common 
sense could see anything but evil in the con- 
nection, and she was exceedingly annoyed at 
the remarks occasioned by his frequent visits. 

“It is a sort of insanity with him,” said the 
judge, who had long ago ceased to discuss any 
topic with his wife. Of what use to talk with 
her about the native differences of moral sense, 
either in amount or in delicacy ; of the effect of 
education or of inherited tendencies?) An un- 
known tongue to her, indeed. 

*“*Mr. Hilton, where there’s a will there’s a 
way. There is nothing wanting but wiil.’’ 
Which was true enough. But she might have 
said of a man with no legs, that he might walk. 
All that was wanting was legs. 

Nelson Barry might have said, with St. Paul, 
** That which I would not, that Ido.’’ Of agay, 
social nature, full of animation, yet subject to 
turns of deep depression and gloom, quick to 
feel both pain and happiness; he yielded con- 
stantly to the temptation he hated, and won- 
dered at and despised himself for it; repenting 
only to sin again. With a life of such self-con- 
flict, it was not wonderful that his character 
was unsymmetrical, and that his aim did not 
point steadily heavenward. Indeed, he might 
have applied to himself with peculiar emphasis 
Byron’s description of man; ‘‘ Half dust, haif 
deity ; alike unfit to sink or soar.”” One day 
discussing Shelley and Coleridge, the next unfit 
to speak at all. 

We have left Katharine in the moonlight, but 
she did not stay long in the garden. Hastily 
placing the letter in her bosom, she ran to her 
room to read it, and as she passed through the 
entry, caught the tones of a visitor entering the 
parlor, and her mother’s cordial ‘‘ good-even- 
ing’ in reply. Her time for reading would be 
short, she knew, and, indeed, she had scarcely 
unfolded the letter before a knock at the 
door, and the information, “‘ Doctor Maynard 
is here, Miss Kate, and Mrs. Hilton would 
like to have you come to the parlor,’’ de- 
feated her intention. With a sigh of disap- 
pointment she replaced the letter, and ran 
down stairs. 

Doctor Maynard was a man of thirty-five or 
so, who had grown up in the town of M 
and known Kate always. His four years’ ab- 
sence at college, and medical studies after, had 
made him a stranger for some time; but on 
settling in his native town, he at once resumed 
the familiar acquaintanceships of his earlier 
days, and had especially become intimate with 








the Hiltons. Kate liked him, and liked-to talk 
with him, and many were their discussions on 
booksand men. He, calm and sensible, always 
seeing both sides of the argument, would smile 
to himself while combating Miss Hilton’s im- 
pulsive eloquence, and gravely reply to all her 
lively sarcasms, and Kate rebelled against his 
correct, impartial statements, while acknow]- 
edging their justice. They played chess to- 
gether, with wild skirmishing on Kate’s part, 
and deep-laid plans on his, and came out with 
almost equal houor from the strife. Unexcep- 
tionable in morals. and manners, with a good 
practice already established, it was no wonder 
that Judge Hilton thought of him as a far more 
desirable lover for Kate than the one she had 
herself chosen. There was one objection to 
this plan—that the gentleman gave no sign of 
courtship, and breathed no word of sentiment. 
Calling once, and often twice a week, heseemed 
equally pleased to chat with Kate, or not find 
her at home. No flowers or other attention 
ever came from him. Katharine entertained 
the idea of his admiration, only to dismiss it 
once and for ail as unfounded ; and Nelson 
Barry, all ready to be jealous, could find no pro- 
vocation ; and yet Judge Hilton did not believe 
that it was merely to see the family and have 
a friendly talk that the doctor came. He 
watched him now as Katharine entered, a little 
flushed, and the half-impatient look in her eyes 
only adding to their sparkle; but the doctor’s 
easy greeting and friendly shake of the hand 
expressed no consciousness of her loveliness, 
and they fell into discussions of the weather 
and the sunset, with disappointing quietude. 
So Judge Hilton gave a little sigh, and returned 
to his Sunday paper. A moment’s pause in the 
conversation, and Doctor Maynard abruptly 
changed the subject. 

‘*Were you not in the garden just before I 
came in, Miss Hilton? I thought I saw your 
white dress there among the dahlias.’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Kate, shortly, and blushing deep 
crimson, much to her own vexation. 

How keenly the doctor looked at her for a 
moment. But a moment, then he turned to 
tell Judge Hilton of a remarkable case he had 
had in his practice lately. Kate’s mind went 
wandering in the moonlight, unheeding_ his 
story, till the words, ‘‘a helpless victim to the 
habit. I know no human being more to be 
pitied than she,” struck her ear and awakened 
her attention. 

“ Tosee the right and yet the wrong pursue,” 
continued Doctor Maynard, ‘‘is generally con- 
sidered. very blamable, but the pity of it 
strikés me more. She is a woman of culture, 
elegant tastes, warm heart. I can almost say 
of high principle—certainly she has much re- 
ligious feeling ; but for opium—to satisfy this 
awful craving of her diseased body and spirit, 
I believe she would sell her soul.”’ 

Katharine shuddered and grew pale for the 
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moment, impressed by the intense earnestness 
of the doctor’s manner. Was it really Herbert 
Maynard with that fire in his eye, that thrill in 
his voice? 

“You knew her well, then?” asked Judge 
Hilton. , 

‘She was my cousin, sir; a beautiful and be- 
loved woman. With a husband who adored 
her, and children and friends—the strongest 
ties to the path of duty—she was helpless be- 
fore the tempter, utterly helpless, and spread 
as much misery in her home and circle by her 
pitiable weakness, as if she had had no sense 
of duty or moral training to guide her.”” He 
was looking at Kate now, and she felt the em- 
phasis of his every tone. 

“*T had no idea,”’ said her father, “that opium 
eating was a vice of our age and country. The 
habit must have indeed terrible power.” 

‘* Habit !”’ answered the doctor. ‘Yes, truly, 
and not only this habit, but many another 
whose chain can never be broken. But let us 
leave this subject. I fear I have already spoken 
toowarmly. She was my relative, her husband 
an honored friend, and the matter lay too close 
to my heart for me to keep silence.” 

After a pause Mrs. Hilton inquired how he 
had liked the morning discourse, and soon after 
Doctor Maynard bade them good-evening with 
his usual calm, almost indifferent politeness. 
He had relapsed into his old, impassive self, 
but Kate Hilton could not forget his words and 
manner. They had told her two things: that 
he was warning her against Nelson Barry, and 
that his heart was in the warning, from his 
deep interest in herself. His tone had carried 
that conviction to her mind against al! the evi- 
dence of his former indifference. Kate knew 
she had another lover. Her father knew it as 
well, but no glance or word of his strove to 
deepen the impression. He was too wise for 
that, and Mrs. Hilton was quietly unconscious 
of the whole little drama, and had only resolved 
that the parlor carpet should certainly be swept 
the next day though it was Monday. 

Kate went up stairs to her own chamber, now 
flooded with the moonlight, and sat thoughtful 
a long time before opening Nelson’s letter. 
The words “‘a helpless victim,” “‘helpless be- 
fore the tempter, utterly helpless,”’ ‘“‘as much 
misery by her pitiable weakness as if she had 
had no sense of duty or moral training to guide 
her,’’ rang in her ears and sounded a knell to 
all her bright hopes of the future; “A drunk- 
ard’s wife}!”’ she said the words in a whisper, 
with a shiver through her whole frame, and a 
hot blush of shame tingling to her fingers’ ends. 
Was that the fate she was rushing on? And it 
was not in woman’s nature to forget that an- 
other future might lie before her, that it await- 
ed only her choice. She might be the wife of 
a man honored and trusted by all; a man 
whose solid strength of character, and dura- 
bility of feeling promised only happiness to the 


partner of his life. A fair picture, but Katha- 

rine Hilton did not muse long overit. She drew 
| Nelson’s letter from her bosom and kissed it 
passionately. 

“My darling! A mother may forget her 
suckling child, but I wil! not forget thee!” 
What an unreasonable, foolish woman her mo- 
ther would bave thought her, and almost pro- 
fane, to quote Seripture with such a meaning ! 
And she would not have thought much more 
highly of Nelson’s letter. It was :— 


**O Kathie! oh, my heart’s darling! I walked 
under your window last night for two hours 
hoping to catch a glimpse of you—at least re- 
ee to be so near you. Then I went home 

» wake and w and do worse, Kathie. I 
can never be for anything without you. 
Unless you will stoop from your angel purity 
and say : Come tome; be amananda man. 
Oh, dearest, I have it in me, 1 know; I am sure 
of it. Imight bea man and lead a true and 
noble life—you might be even proud of me some 
day—if only you will stand by my side and be 
~y angel guard against temptation for ever. 
This agony of suspense—the hours of miserable 
hopelessness I spend—they are the devil’s own 
weapons to vanquish my daily resolves. I can 
not study phrases, Kathie. “I can only pour 
out my whole heart before you, who own its 
every throb. - You cannot doubt my life would 
all be aren to make you happy. I will not 
give up ope. I must ask your father to give 
me a — s trial, and if T can prove myself a 
new character, will he give you to me. Oh, 
ay oes will you come? Will you trust 
me ?’’ etc. 


Alas! here was not a character which, like the 
oak, shows by its gnarled and twisted branches 
its violent struggles, and by its wide-spread 
roots, its defiant strength ; but rather, like the 
pliant aspen, bending with the wind and rising 
only to show its graceful and subtle adaptive- 
ness. It might be said in his favor, that he did 
really believe in the power of a pure true love 
to save him, and that Katharine held that 
power. When he thought so most, he wrote 
long letters daily and studied law nightly, until 
the natural reaction of excessive fatigue and 
excitement induced prostration and lassitude ; 
temptation from within met the temptation 
without more than half way, and his beauty 
was turned into ashes. 

But Kate had never seen him thus. Though 
she might hear evil words and degrading terms 
applied to him, and though she knew them to 
be true, it was almost impossible for her to 
imagine him otherwise than the graceful pol- 
ished man, the gentleman par excellence among 
all the youth of M that he had always 
been in her presence. 

Kate folded her letter sadly and laid it with 
many another in her desk, and turned to her 
preparations for sleep. One, most faithfully 
performed ever since she could read, the night- 
ly reading of Scripture. Mrs. Hilton had 
trained her carefully to this habit, believing it 
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nor less, and that the Bible should be read in 
course from Genesis to Revelation, and Kate, 
though hardly the rigid orthodox Christian of 
fifty years ago, faithfully followed her mother’s 
injanctions, both from duty-and leve for the 
sacred teachings. Devotion and self-sacrifice 
are commonly attributed to all women, as a 
part of their feminine nature. I have met some 
to whom nature has given but scanty portions ; 
but however this may be, in Kate Hilton they 
were in full measure. She lived a quiet, un- 
heroic life in a New England village, but the 
stuff was there to make a mertyr—to die for 
her faith, or for her affection. And now, as she 
read from St. Paul’s glowing words of counsel, 
this word especially struck home to her, ‘‘ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.”” Whose burden could she lift? 
whose was heavier than he could bear alone ? 
Kate Hilton thought her duty clear. A bright 
light from the Divine Word seemed to shine on 
her life path. Ah! how fondly would she aid 
that struggling sinner whose infinitely preeious 
soul her love and companionship might save 
for heaven. And what was her happiness in 
the balance? She cared not for it, it ought not 
to weigh with her. Her father’s happiness: 
Ath, that was another thing! Had she a right 
to risk that with herown? She could not de- 
cide, and worn out with conflicting feelings, 
she at length closed the book, and after her 
brief but fervent nightly prayer, sought rest 
and enlightenment in sleep. 

Kate slept peacefully through the moonlit 
hours, her perplexities and questioning at rest ; 
but till the day dawned no shnhber visited Her- 
bert Maynard’s eyes. Kate would hardly have 
called him impassive could she have seen the 
deep anxiety and care written on his face, as 
he leaned back in his comfortable office chair, 
and thought of her. Her whom he had long 
and almost hopelessly loved, and whose steps 
towards destruction he feared he could not 
stay. Every worldly advantage was on his 
side. Competence, friends, position, yet Nel- 
son Barry held the prize he lemged for, the 
warm, loving heart of Katharine Hilton, and 
could laugh his advantages to:seorn. Maynard 
knew this from his own unsuspeeted observa- 
tion. All the village knew of Nelson Barry’s 
love, but few. guessed that it was returned, 
The doctor in the course of his frequent visits 
had ofteu met Barry at Judge Hilton’s, and his 
friendly careless manner had thrown both the 
lovers off their guard. He had seen the thrill 
which a word or glance would cause in Katha> 
rine, and the crimsoning cheek had told its tale 
to him, as well as'to her mother. ; The calm, 
quiet manner had hidden many an agony of 
doubt, ef confirmed suspicion, but. never till 
this Sunday night had he been absolately cer- 
tain of what he so much feared.. He. was’mis- 
taken in his facts, to be sure, thongh correct in 
his inferences. He had, as he said, seen Kate 
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‘Hilton in the garden, but he had just passed 


Nelson Barry, and believed he came from an 
interview with her. That Kate should see him 
thus alone in the garden was strong proof of 
her favor, and her blush of confusion when he 
spoke of seeing herin the moonlight had struck 
a blow to his: hoping heart. The story of his 
cousin’s sad slavery to opium, he had often 
longed to tell her, and it was with all the ear- 
nestness of desire to save a beloved one from 
a fearful precipice that he had told his tale. 
He knew not whether Kate guessed his secret, 
he hardly cared, but the word of warning he 
must speak to hold her back. He had little 
hope; for that very reason his words thrilled 
his hearers with their despairing eloquence, 
and now in the silence of his room, he thought 
it over, and knew not whether to regret it, or 
to hope it had not been spoken in vain. He 
had: long known of Barry’s devotion. He had 
been too proud, too fearful of the contesé, to 
enter on any rivalry in-attentions or evident 
courtship; yet to win Kate’s heart he would 
have given his life, and the agony of knowing 
that it was given to another was increased by 
the knowledge that the other was, as he thought, 
utterly unworthy of the priceless gift. 

The sun had not risen when an eager pull at 
the office-bell roused him from his meditations. 

‘*Doctor Maynard! Doctor Maynard! for 
goodness sake:come right away; he’s dying!”’ 
was panted out, in, bursts of sobbing, as he 
opened the door. 

**You,; Mrs. Norris! Not your husband, is 
it?” said the doctor, seizing his hat and case of 
instruments. 

‘*No—Lord! no. Butthat poor Barry, he was 
awful drunk, and he. would drive that horse 
right ag’in’ a post, and there he is a’most 
smashed to pieces. Seems asif I could hear 
him groan now !”’ 

They were rushing along the street now. 
Doctor Maynard in a state of bewilderment. 
‘* How did it happen? Did you see him fall?’’ 
' "No, I didn’t see him, but Norris told me 
how he came into the store along with some 
other fellers, and they all got to laughing and 
talking, and it takes most nothing to upset Mr. 
Barry, and. presently he heard him talking 
quite wild and loud, and out he went and 
jumped into Phil Hunt’s. wagon, that was a 
standing outside, and drove pell-mell up the 
street, and right ag’in’ a big post, and the post 
threw him, and, they found him lyin’ about 
dead in the street, and ain’t caught the horse 
yet. He don’t speak—nothin’ but groan ; but 
they say he’s as good as dead.. He’s in my 
house, and 1 knew I could get you quicker than 
anybody.”” And here, all.out of breath, Mrs. 
Norris pushed open her house door and led the 
way to her own chamber, given up te Barry's 
pressing need. 

There he lay on the white bed, himself as 
white.. Every traee of intoxication gone fro.n 
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the face with its pale lips and closed eyelids. 
As his rival stooped over the unconscious fig- 
ure, no feelings but awe and pity could hold 
their place in his breast. Death, or worse than 
death, a living helplessness, had set his seal 
there, so Doctor Maynard believed in his first 
rapid survey, and as he proceeded in his inves- 
tigation, Kate was forgotten in the purely sci- 
entific and surgical view of the case. Doctor 
Green, the old surgeon of M , joined him, 
and the two held counsel together. 

“A splendid physique, Maynard. Dissipa- 
tion has had little effect on his strength yet. 
But this was a frightful *ccident ; I saw it my- 
self. He fell like a heap, senseless from the 
first. I just stopped for my instruments—knew 
they ’d be needed—and sent Mrs. Norris for 
you.” 

“Both legs broken, no doubt of that; but 
they may be set. I don’t like this stupor.” 








CHAPTER II. 


Art the upper end of the long shaded street 
stood Judge Hilton’s dwelling. Somehow it 
seemed suitable that a judge, albeit only one of 
probate and not holding a fiat of life and death 
in his hand, should occupy a chief seat in the 
village, and Judge Hilton, on coming twenty 
years before to M , had bought all the 
good-will that attached to a large, square white 
house, with a wing on each side. Judged by 
Ruskin or Eastlack, the house inside would 
scarcely have passed muster. It was high, stud- 
ded with much white paint. A broad hall was 
hung with maps of all the States of the Union, 
and covered with matting. On either side a door 
opened to a perfectly square room ; the north 
square room, devoted to silence and best furni- 
ture, and the south, a sitting and eating-room, 
with streams of comfortable sunshine on the 
patch coverings. Here, at a well-spread break- 
fast-table, sat Mrs. Hilton presiding ever irre- 
proachable coffee and corn-eake with dignified 
satisfaction. Hither came Kate, greeting pa- 
rents and the young brothers with blithe good- 
morning. The meditations of the evening had 
made no inrvad on the firm rosiness of her cheek, 
and the bright eyes were clear and serene as if 
no tears had ever dwelt there. Yet the night’s 
sleep had not altered Katie’s mind, or changed 
the steadfast current of her thoughts. The 
cheerful meal over, the morning’s labors ac- 
complished, even the sweeping of the parlor, 
which Kate’s own hands made short work of, 
Mrs. Hilton sat placidly down to her sewing, 
and sent Katharine with a long list of commis- 
sions to the village store, where was every 
variety of housekeeping articles down to mops 
and up to ribbons at one counter, and West 
Indian goods, from drugs to New England ram 
at the other. 

Kate's. errands related rather to ribbons 








than to rum, yet she would not have hesitated 
at all to order the latter commodity if consid- 
ered necessary, for these were days prior to 
temperance societies. People were very long 
coming to the inference that the ease and fre- 
quency of temptation had any possible connec- 
tion with the natural frailty that succumbed to 
it. Every parlor-closet or sideboard in the 
town of M — was provided with spirits and 
wine, and Miss Hilton herself had not been 
above partaking of the wedding hospitality of- 
fered her by her quondam cook, now Mrs. 
Sally Norris.. A glass of rum was the form 
that her polite urgency had insisted upon, and 
though Miss Hilton did not like the taste of 
the raw article, she would not wound the 
dignity of the bride, and therefore had sipped 
now and then at the glass, while kindly asking 
questions and hearing housekeeping answers. 

“He,” as Sally called him, was on this morn- 
ing seated near ‘the counter, slowly taking his 
‘eleven o’clock,” for which he went as regu- 
larly to the store as he did to his own house at 
twelve for his dinner. Yet he was a sober 
man, and no one living had ever seen him 
walk otherwise than uprightly or speak faster 
than his ten words a minute.. He would have 
despised himself for sach weakness, as he cor- 
dially despised others who possessed it. Miss 
Hilton bowed slightly as she recognized him, 
and he returned the salute with the nod which 
is all the independent Yankee would give the 
king upon his throne. While Kate proceeded 
with her purchases, Norris finished his ‘‘eleven 
o’elock,”’ and set down the glass with an em- 
phatic sound. He said in his slow way, yet 
loud enough for a dozen men who were loung- 
ing on the stoop to hear, “‘ Barry ’s a poor shote 
anyhow. Upset by nothing, I’ve seen him 
stagger with half a glass of black strap.’’ 

The boy at the counter rinsed the glass in a 
pail that might have come out of the ark, and 
answered, with an imitation of Norris’s slow, 
weighty manner, contrasting oddly with his 
childish voice :— 

“Expect he’s done for now. Old Hinks 
says he ’ll never stand again.”’ 

He stopped suddenly at the sight of Miss 
Hilton. Her face was pale, even to her lips, 
and her black eyes shone at him with such a 
glance of alarm and inquiry that he answered 
her as if she had spoken :— 

“He fell out of a wagon last night, and 
broke both of his legs, Miss Norris, you know,’’ 
he added, quickly, for Miss Hilton had sunk 
into a chair. 

The boy flirted some water into her face from 
the pail, The blood flushed back all over her 
brow and neck, as she hastily pushed him aside, 
and spoke to Norris, who had turned at the 
summons. / 

‘“Where is he—Mr. Barry, I mean?”’ 

“Well, he’s at my house. I picked him up, 
and Sally, shé wanted to have him there.” 
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Kate leaned her head on the counter for 
half a minute, while all in the store were silent 
with deep interest in the little scene. Then 
she said to Norris, so distinctly that all could 
hear, the loungers on the piazza, and the maids 
and matrons within the store :— 

“If you are going home now, Mr. Norris, I 
will go with you.” 

Whatever Mr. Norris thought, he said no- 
thing, and silence was golden, indeed, to Miss 
Hilton’s absorbed mind. A thousand thoughts 
of wild anxiety and dread rushed through her 
brain, and she walked out of the store, utterly 
heedless of the boundless astonishment’ she 
left behind her. 

“ Judge Hilton’s daughter! Would you have 
believed it ?”? said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Jones, 
with uplifted hands and eyes, and Mrs. Jones 
replied with equal amazement. 

A short walk sufficed to bring Katharine and 
her guide to Norris’s comfortable house, where 
Sally received them with hushed voice and 
raised finger. 

“He ’s asleep now, the first easy breath he’s 
drawed since his legs was set. I expect it’s 
opium the doctor give him.’’ 

‘Can I see him, Sally?” said Miss Hilton, 
eagerly. 

“O Lud! yes. He lays right in my bed 
there. We went up stairs, for he couldn’t be 
moved. Poor fellow! what he’s underwent 
with the setting of them legs, and the splicing 
and all! It’s enough to make anybody pity 
the worst person in the world, and he ain’t 
that, by a long chalk.” 

These words she crowded rapidly into Katha- 
rine’s ear as she led her along the kitchen to 
the side room, used as a chamber, which in its 
whiteness and neatness could not be surpassed. 
With his head raised, and eyes closed in heavy 
sleep, Nelson Barry lay as calm and pale as if 
dead, His wavy hair, parted off his white 
forehead, gave his face an almost feminine 
beauty and gentleness of expression. As 
Katharine stood by the bed looking at his 
smooth young face, the lines of the lower part 
so softly rounded, the chin a little receding, 
the whole contour so yielding and strengthless, 
she said to herself, ‘‘God made hin, so!” 

She had so much of the masculine elements 
of self-reliance and firm will, that itis doubtful 
whether this complement of her own nature 
were not more attractive to her than a higher 
personality would have been. 

“Let me have strength and patience to:guide 
him and keep him right,” she said, partly to 
herself, and partly in a prayerful invocation ; 
for in this moment, standing by the bedside of 
the sufferer, her duty lay plain before her. 
His burden had been too heavy, and he had 
sunk beneath it. It was for her henceforth 
gladly to lift it with him. He had said so often 
—nay, had she not at this moment his glowing 
words in her breast—that she alone could guide 





and keep him? Why had she neglected this 
positive duty so long? She reproached herself 
as she bent over the unconscious sleeper, and 
pressed her lips firmly on his forehead, as if 
then and there sealing a bond between them. 
Then, woman-like, she sank upon her knees 
beside the bed, and burst into tears and sobs. 
Not one thought of Sally Norris, who stood 
gazing in speechless wonder, had entered her~ 
head, after her first sight of Nelson, and she 
was equally unconscious that another spectator 
had come upon the scene. But in her momen- 
tary abandonment of grief and anxiety, she 
had so far lost her usual self-restraint that 
when she rose and turned to see Doctor May- 
nard looking at her, she only stretched out im- 
ploring hands and cried :— 

“Oh! cannot you save him? Save him for 
me! I would give my life for him!” 

Was it Katharine Hilton, always so dignified 
and self-possessed, who thus addressed him, 
her dark eyes streaming with tears? Alas! 
she was lovelier thus to him, in her paleness 
and distress, than in all the serene pride of her 
beauty. But in real life, tragic scenes are 
short. Doctor Maynard only took her hand to 
lead her back to the kitchen, saying :— 

‘Take care! you must not wake him. This 
sleep is precious,’’ and Kate soon recovered 
herself and blushed at her forgetfulness of 
sick-room needs. She sat down in the nearest 
chair, and Doctor Maynard said, cheerfully, 
with no whisper of heroism, even latent in his 
voice, “‘I shall do all I can, Miss Hilton, you 
may be assured of that, and I am by no means 
hopeless. He may recover, and he may be a 
strongman yet. There is not much probability 
of that last, perhaps, but there is hope.”’ 

“Thank you!” was all Katharine could an- 
swer, as memory overwhelmed her with the 
thought of the previous evening. 

Mrs. Norris broke in. “I’ll let you know 
how he gets on, Miss Kate. If I’da thought,” 
but her words failed her, for she scarcely dared 
to express her meaning to Miss Hilton, who 
had now risen stately and quiet as ever. 

“Thank you, Sally. My father will be glad 
to hear ;” and with a parting bow to Doctor 
Maynard, she left the house. 

When Nelson awoke from his artificial re- 
pose, he seemed so utterly languid and pros- 
trated that Sally’s best endeavors to cheer him 
were fruitless. “Let me die,” was all he said, 
in a low, hopeless tone, refusing to taste the 
gruel his kind narse had brought him. Indeed, 
death did seem the best thing to this wayward 
young man, to whom the future appeared very 
dark. Even should he regain the use of his 
limbs, what was life to him without Kate, and 
what possible glimpse of hope was there that, 
after this public exhibition of his weakness, 
this open disgrace, her father would ever con- 
sent to their union? Life seemed altogether 
undesirable. “If I could feel her tears drop- 
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ping on my face” he murmured, ‘‘I waquidn’t 
care if I were in my coffin!” 

Sally was leaning over the pillow, end saw 
the dreary, hopeless expression of the white 
face and closed eyes. She had a kind heart, 
and approved of true lovers. ‘1 can tell you 
of somethin’ better than that, Mr. Barry,’’ she 
said, softly. ‘‘ Kisses are better than tears, and 
she kissed your forehead, Mr. Barry.” She 
hurried out the last sentence in answer to his 
look of amazed inquiry, and as she longed to 
help on the romance, she added, smiling to see 
him so roused: ‘Miss Hilton has been, here, 
Mr. Barry, while you was sleepin’, and it’s 
true what I say. I'd no idea before.” 

A fierce blush of shame and delight filled 
Nelson’s face for a minute, and then retreated 
to his heart, which beat so violently that he 
turned pale again even to his lips. He made 
no reply to Sally Norris. One overwhelming 
thought filled his mind, ‘‘Sheknewall! She 
had been.there to see him! She had left a kiss 
upon his forehead!’ Such a kiss as he would 
have died for any time. To young men like 
Nelson Barry life seems made particularly for 
kisses, and to be net much worth without them. 
And that Katharine Hilton should havestooped 
from her lofty height to give him a kiss on his 
forehead! What did it not portend? A mild 
confusion of hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
an inextinguishable throng filled his heart al- 
most to bursting. Above all, gratitude for the 
lovingness that had not been too proud to stoop 
to him—te him, maimed, helpless, degraded ! 

Sally saw that her words had taken effect, 
and retired to the kitchen, a little alarmed at 
the excitement she had caused, and as the day 
went on and she still saw Nelson absorbed in 
thought, she rejoieed to see Doctor Maynard 
and tell him what she had done, 

Maynard did indeed see a change in his pa- 
tient, and after a few questions and answers, 
he said, gravely :— 

“Mr. Barry, you must do something for 
yourself now. My prescriptions will be of 
little use if you will not yourself use your best 
endeavors to recover. Think, Barry! you have 
everything to live for, everything to hope!’’ 
The young man turned his wondering eyes. 
“A little patience, a little self-restraint, and 
you shall be a well man yet, and a happy one. 
You have gained a priceless treasure—one I 
would have died to gain. For Katharine Hil- 
ton’s sake, you must, live, and live a true life.”’ 

“You know—you think it is so,’’ stammered 
Barry, the blood flushing over his face, ‘‘and 
you loved her too?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Maynard, bravely, “but it 
was of no use. I must live witheut her, and 
do what I can for her happiness by striving to 
restore you to health and strength, Now you 
are growing feverish, and musi not, talk any 
aan Try to rest with this, hope, in, your 

eart.’”’ 





Barry reached out his white hand and grasped 
the doctor’s warmly. ‘‘I will, only first let me 
have a pencil and paper. I must write a word 
to her.’’ 

Doctor Maynard gave them to him, and 
turned away as the brief lines were written, 
then, repeating his injunction to rest, left the 
room. 


On the afternoon of that day, dinner being 
over in the Hilton household, the south parlor 
was given over to quietness. Mrs. Hilton had 
put a handkerchief over her head, and, with a 
parasol, went to see a sick neighbor. The 
judge put one over his head and went to the 
land of Nod. Kate-darned at the weekly bas- 
ketful of stockings, and felt a little rustling of 
old papers at her heart. The high clock ticked 
in the corner. Kate put down Shelley’s last 
poem, which she had vainly endeavored to 
read ; some tears fell now from her half-shut 
eyes. Then the door opened, and Samartha 
Baltimore, the dark-eyed girl of all work, came 
softly in with a note for Kate. The slight 
noise disturbed the judge, who woke, refreshed 
and genial. 

**T suppose, daughter, you have heard this 
unpleasant news about Barry ?’”’ he asked, with- 
out looking at her. 

‘Yes, sir. I—I have seen him,” she an- 
swered, bravely, and holding Barry’s note 
tightly between her trembling fingers. 

‘*How? where? when? seen him!’’ He was 
quite roused by this time, and Kate, who al- 
ways went directly at things from choice, an- 
swered him bya plain statement of the how, 
when, and where. 

‘I couldn’t help it, father,’’ she said, lifting 
her brimming eyes to his; “‘when i heard of 
the cruel maiming and wrenching, I had to go 
to him, and when I saw him lying there so pale 
and lifeless, it was just as if he were dead. 
How could I help going to him, and crying over 
him and kissing him, just as though he were 
indeed my own busband?’’ Her voice failed 
her, and she fell into a storm of sobs, which 
her tender father in vain endeavored to soothe. 
At length, being more composed, Kate showed 
her father Barry’s note, and, as the judge read 
it, his own eyes moistened. It. was written 
with a trembling hand, except the signature, 
into which the writer had evidently put all his 
strength, as if to an affidavit. 

“If I never get over this, I will take your 
last pure kisses on my brow to a merciful 
Pon. If I do get over it, and I believe I shall, 

swear never to taste another drop of the ac- 
cursed thing.” 

_ The judge, read the words slowly and so)- 
emnly, 

“«Itis the frat time he was willing to promise, 
you know, father?” said Kate. 

“T know,” he answered, 

** And you'll believe him?” 
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The father did not answer. This was his 
only and beloved daughter ; it would be terri- 
ble if she were, after all, to be a sacrifice to a 
man, however amiable, whose weak will must 
always leave him the possible prey to tempta- 
tion. What guarantee could he receive of Bar- 
ry’s reformation? It was easy to promise. On 
the other hand, the whole town knew of Kate’s 
visit to Norris’s ; it was as good as allowing the 
engagement. He looked at Kate, who sat with 
her hands clasped in her lap and her head bent 
down. “It’s a terrible risk.” 

She looked up and met her father’s tender 
eyes. “I suppose marriage is always a risk, 
father. If I married ever so good a man he 
might change, like Frederick Chester, and leave 
me for another woman, and—and’’—she hesi- 
tated, “how many marriages are there which 
seem to promise everything, and, indeed, where 
there is no fault to find—but which yet are not 
happy.” 

“Yes, yes,” sighed the judge; but he was 
not thinking of any Maud Muller or what 
“‘might have been,” but only that all the vir- 
tues under heaven might be totally unsatisfac- 


“Tam sure Nelson truly loves and respects 
me. Perhaps I may save his soul by caring for 
him. You know, father, I never was one of 
the worshipping sort ; I never desired to set up 
a household idol, and have all the family fall 
down before it just because it was the house- 
master.*’ 

‘I think the bump of veneration was forgot- 
ten in your skull, daughter,” said the judge, 
laughing. 

“Yes; and I rather like the idea of being an 
active member of the firm. You won’t be afraid 
to trust us now that he has given his solemn 
promise ?’’ 

‘I wonder why he never would give that 
promise before,” said the judge, thoughtfully. 

“He always refused to pledge himself,’’ an- 
swered Kate. ‘He said it destroyed a man’s 
free agency ; that we should always be free to 
choose good or evil, else there was no merit in 
being good.”’ 

“There he was wrong,” said thé judge. 
‘*We are continually sacrificirg our choice, or 
our free agency, as he calls it, for the good of 
others.”’ 

“But now that he has made the promise, he 
wouldn’t break it, any more than the chevalier 
sans reproche, and you want to see me happy, 
and I declare to you, father, I would rather 
marry this poor, weak, maimed fellow, than 
the best on the face of the earth!” 

“O Katie!” the judge could not help saying, 
“you might have made a better choice—far 
better,”’ he spoke with sad impatience. 

“I know, father,” she answered, slowly, “‘he 
is a good and noble man, but I don’t love him 
one particle. I never could, with all my ad- 
miration and respect ; it would be impossible. 





I would rather have this faulty Nelson a thou- 
sand thousand times.’’ 

She spoke fervently, and kissed his cheek. 
She had put down her work, and was leaning 
over him. She felt that this was the all-im- 
portant moment; she must win him over before 
her mother came in. 

“Your mother will say, ‘Be not yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers,’ I am afraid.’’ 

**We'll call it ‘missionary ground,’ father. 
Why, if I were ready to devote myself to the 
eternal welfare of the Feejees, mother wouldn’t 
Object,” added she, with some sharpness. 
**She would say I must do whatever duty clear- 
ly enjoined. Here is poor, dear Nelson, worse 
off than a Feejee, right at my very elbow,’’ with 
sobs in her voice, ‘‘and isn’t it my duty to save 
his soul, at the cost of any suffering to myself? 
Say, father, that it shall be. so; and, that it 
may be the more speedily done, arrange some 
way that I may go and nurse him at Norris’‘s. 
I suppose,”’ she added, for by this time she had 
settled it all in her own mind, “it will be best, 
considering the notoriety of the whole thing, 
that we should be married at once, will it 
not?”’ 

At that moment Mrs. Hilton entered the 
house, and found matters so far advanced that 
it was of no use to object. Indeed, it is not 
the genius of New England families to object 
under such circumstances. 


The little room at Norris's was as clean and 
speckless as household skill could make it. 
The invalid lay pale and helpless on the white 
bed; in his hand a bunch of late roses, and 
his hollow eyes fixed eagerly on the door. A 
moment after, soft and *wift as a breeze, Katie 
Hilton stepped in at the door, and approached 
the bed. She bent over the pale face, which 
now lighted with vehement crimson. At her 
whispered words, he answered with a look of 
such devout gratitude as one might give toa 
herald angel. She pressed her hand on his 
lips, and left the room. 

In & few minutes she re-entered, clad in a 
plain white gown, with some white roses in 
her dark hair. Judge Hilton and his wife 
came in immediately after, followed by Norris 
and his wife, and in two minutes they were 
married by the father, who was fortunately a 
justice of the peace. Then the room was 
cleared, the curtains dropped, and silence re- 
turned to the pale and happy invalid. A few 
minutes only, but what a change for the man’s 
whole life! One more sketch, and we shall 
take our last view of Katie Barry, née Hilton. 


A long, low farm-house in western Massa- 
chusetts ; the place shaded from the southern 
sun’ by two immense oaks, and the ground 
sloping directly to the high-road from the front 
door. Inside you see Katie Barry, taller, 
larger, and handsomer than ever, busy in di- 
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recting the labors of Samantha, and watching 
over three or four children in their various em- 
ployments. In the north parlor, opening from 
the kitchen, you may see Nelson Barry, sitting 
in the cool of the bay-window, reading the 
‘‘Farmer’s Journal,’ and studying the price 
current for pork and beef. His comely head 
is very full of the best methods for raising 
poultry, and his violet .eyes lighten at a new 
mode of packing pork. He is proud and 
pleased to say that Barry's butter brings the 
highest price in the market, and calls Katie in 
from the kitchen to show her that ‘‘Clovernook 
cheese’ comes in ahead of all competitors. 
Katie smiles, and shows her brilliant teeth, and 
lips redder than the strawberries she is picking 
over for dinner. Suddenly he calls out, read- 
ing from the paper in his hand :— 

‘““Why, Katie! did you see this? - Herbert 
Maynard is married !”’ 

“Indeed! Who is the lady?” says Katie, 
with calm interest. 

“Why, ‘Caroline, daughter of E. T. Temple- 
ton, Esq., Bridgewater, Massachusetts.’ I’ve 
seen her. A little, yellow-haired dumpling, 
no bigger than a sixpence.” He stopped 
speaking, and looked anxiously up at her, as 
she stood smiling beside him. ‘‘ You are not 
sorry, Katie darling? Look in my face, dear, 
and tell me you are not sorry you took the 
poor devil, and let the good fellow go.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, Nelson!’’ she laughed back. 
‘You know well enough about that. But I 
hope—well—that they may be as happy as we 
are.’’ 

The voices of children come in from the open 
doorway. The sun shines, whatever the wea- 
ther, in this abode of industry and success. 
Katie had the sense to see, and Nelson the wit 
to follow her lead, that, to get rid of a great 
evil, one must not constantly battle with it, 
le 4 one get weary and worsted ; but trip it up, 
and” siipersede it with a good thing. Get out 
of the way of the tempter; fill life so full of 
healthful activity that, needs must, the devil 
shall be driven out. That, after all, the 
temptation is mostly in and of our own idle- 
ness and vacuity, and that strength to resist 
comes with persistent practice. Nelson Barry 
is a strong, healthy man, on horseback most 
of the day, and with just enough of a limp to 
remind him of the old, bad days. He can 
never be grateful enough to Katie, he says to 
her always; to which she always replies that 
she couldn’t do without him one minute, and 
that the rogue knows right well. They are 
both too sensible and too humble not to feel 
their own weakness, and both say, with the 
children, the “ Lead us not into temptation,’’ 
with a fervor born of sorrowful experience. 

Kate Barry’s life is not yet through, and she 
may yet have much disappointment and suffer- 
ing ; but, so far, her life of noble self-surrender 
has had rich fruit in the salvation of one soul. 





She is strength to the weak, support to the 
trembling, perpetual motive and aid to the fine 
instincts and genial amiability of her husband. 
She respects him so obviously and determinedly 
that she makes him respect himself. She is so 
certain that his feet will remain firm in the 
high, narrow path of right action, that Barry 
would find it harder to disappoint and grieve 
his wife than to resist even the intoxicating 
glass. But they stay among the mountains 
and wild beauty of Berkshire, and they take 
nature at first hand in that most brilliant of 
picture-galleries. Books, children’s voices, 
love, labor, healthy fatigue--all these make 
life, so far, a blessing. 


ae 





A VISIT TO THE SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 


I caME to the spot where oft I had strayed, 
In the days of my youth, in childhood’s sweet 
bloom ; 
The friends I had loved had passed to their graves, 
And the place wore a look of sadness and gloom. 


The moss-covered cot by the mountain’s lone side, 
Where a fond, doting mother taught me to pray, 

Weird-like and silent, loomed up to my gaze, 
Begrimmed with the débris and mould of decay. 


The mountain’s steep side, its dark waving pines, 
Still towered aloft as in days that are past; 

The swift-footed moose, with many pronged horn, 
O’er its lichen-clad flanks their shadows still cast. 


The brook in the mead, with trimmings of sedge, 
Still murmured along in its prattle-like glee ; 
Its song to my ear was duller and sad 
And pitched, as it were; in a low, minor key. 


The gay little birds that perched on the elm 

That sheltered our roof each evening and morn, 
Still warbled their lays from each leafy branch, 

But much of their sweetness and pathos had flown. 


And the valley where oft in youth’s bright morn, 

I wantoned ‘mnid treasures of fragrance and bloom, 
Had lost to my mind its power to charm, 

And enshrouded it seemed in darkness and gloom. 


The pond afar off, with its skirting of firs, 

Where I stroll’d each eve when my labors were o'er, 
To bathe in its stream so limpid and pure, 

And cull the rude pebbles that speckled its shore, 


No longer loomed up to greet me as then, 
Inviting my limbs in its bosom to lave; 

For tiny green plants now darkened its brim, 
And tall, floating lilies now made it their grave. 


All, all that I loved had faded and changed, 
By the finger of Time, his cold, icy breath; 

And soon will the bond that rivets me here, 
Be severed in twain by the sickle of Death. 


For man, like the flowers, doth wither and fade, 
And return to the dust that gave his jorm birth; 
All mingle alike, the high and the low, 
In the dust of the valley, the clods of the earth. 


tiie 











Ir may serve as a comfort to us in all our 
calamities and afflictions, that he who loses 
anything and gets wisdom, is a gainer by the 
loss. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
LI—(LIE.) 
BY BLUE JAY. 


Characters. 


Mr. Fitz Huecu Brown, affected, ignorant fop. 

Mr. WALTER Hanson, well educated poor hin 

Dick GREY, talkative brother of the young ladies, 
eleven or twelve years old. 

Mrs. Grey, fashionable old lady. 

EVELYN GREY, very dressy, very affected, and 








very empty headed. ; 
MARY GREY, sensible, good-looking, well dressed 


sister of the above. 


— an ora seated at ws —: one 
7 room, & ng @ 
pool A book. EvELrN walking back cad 

Sorth, arranging her train and trying to look 

pretty. She talks to herself, unheeded by Mary. 

Ho. Dear mamma thinks this toilet perfectly 
bewitching, and sodo I. She thinks I am be- 
witching in it, andsodolI. 1 know ] am very 
sweet, genteel, and pretty, and stylish, and I 
shall try my captivating arts upon Mr. Hanson 
and Mr: Brown when they call this evening. 
1 think Mr. Brown is the richest, he dresses the 
most exquisitely. I am so glad some one is 
coming to-night, it is 80 dull. Oh, how I did 
want to go to the opera last night, and nota 
soul asked me, and noone evencalled. Mamma 
thinks I must make a brilliant match, and so 
do L She thinks it high time, and sodoI. I 
am never afraid of my humdrum sister, she 
makes a splendid fowl. Mary! (Mary does not 
hear.) Mary! (Mary pays no attention.) She’s 
reading that ‘“‘Book of Travels.” I know it’s 
that because it’s a green cover. Mary!! (No 
attention.) I expect she’s off to the red hot 
Indies with Doctor Hayes, or exploring the icy 
fastnesses of the far North with the indefati- 
gable Bayard Taylor. (Door-bell rings.) Dear 
me! if Mary remains in that abstract position 
she wili certainly attract attention, and that 
will never do. I’ll start her. (Going close to 
her and speaking loudly in her car.) Fire!! 
(Mary coolly raises her hand but not her eyes.) 

Mary. Yes, dear, in a minute. 

(Servant ushers in Mr. Hanson and Mr. 
Brown. EVELYN goes to mect them, endeavor- 
tng to conceal the still unconscious MARy.) 

Brown. Good-evening, chawming Miss Eve- 
lyn! 

Hanson. Good-evening, Miss Grey ! 

He». Good-evening both! I am delighted to 
see you. I read my poor eyes almost out, but 
was so interested in the “Book of Travels,” 
that I only stopped upon hearing your steps 
approach the door. 

Hanson. Then you are interested in litera- 
ture, Miss Grey? 

Ee. Oh, intensely, intensely. But pray, be 
seated. (Motioning to some chairs.) 

(BROWN seats himself near EVELYN, who takes 
achagr on the opposite side of the stage from Mary. 





HANSON goes up to Mary and lays his hand on 
her book, upon which she starts up a little con- 
Susedly.) . 

Mary. Pardon, pardon, gentlemen. I was 
not aware of your presence, or I would nut 
have been so rude. 

He. You haven’t lost my mark, have you 
Mary? 

Mary. Your mark? | 

£e. Certainly. Not that I could not remem- 
ber where I left off, but when I commence 
reading again, it will be with so much avidity, 
I could not wish to waste a moment turning 
leaves. 

Mary. Why, Evelyn! 

Ee. (Interrupting Mary.) Mr. Brown, did 
you attend the opera last night? I received 
three or four pressing invitations, but I had 
such a severe headache, I was obliged not only 
to stay at home, but to deny myself to all visit- 
ors. 

Mary. ( Aside.) Love of show will ruin my 
sister. 

(Brown and EVELYN talk in dumb show.) 

Hanson. (Aside.) Can this Mary, whom I 
have placed higher in my regerd than any 
other woman, be a mere cheat? When we 
came in she appeared deeply interested in that 
book, and yet Miss Evelyn says she first laid it 
down. There is a lée somewhere. Time will 
tell, and I most certainly feel like trusting this 
straightforward Mary in preference to that 
ignorant piece of affectation. (He goes back to 
Mary and seats himself by her.) . You are fond 
of reading travels, Miss Mary? 

Mary. Indeed I am, Mr. Hanson. I think 
had I been a man, I should have been pretty 
well over the world by this time. 

Hanson. I do not doubt it. There are many 
reasons why men can travel with greater ease 
than women. Y 

Brown. (Who seoms to have heard the last »- 
mark.) Mr. Hanson, you certainly are hoy id 
befower these angelic cweatures ; you should 
say ladies instead of women. 

Mary. Pardon me, Mr. Brown, but I thank 
Mr. Hanson for using the word he did, in pre- 
ference to the one you suggest. 

Brown. (Weakly to EvEtyYN.) I—I nevah 
know exactly what youah sistah means-ah. 

(Brown and EVELYN talk in dumb show.) 

Hanson. Miss Mary, we seem to agree upon 
that subject. To be a noble, true, and high- 
souled woman is, in my mind, as great a height 
of perfection as can well be reached on this 
earth. 

Mary. Thank you! 

Hanson. To return to our subject. Among 
the many reasons why women cannot travel as 
independently as men are these. Custom has 
rendered it partially unsafe and partially dis- 
reputable. Besides, a woman cannot well take 
her wardrobe for a year in a hand-satchel, and 
walk her twenty or thirty miles a-day. Al- 
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though that rule would not hold good with our 
friend Mr. Brown here, for I believe his ward- 
robe is as voluminous as any fashionable lady's 
in the land. We’llask him. Mr. Brown? 

Brown. I am all eahs. 

Mary. ( Aside.) I should judge so. 

Hanson. Do you think it necessary for a man 
to take as much luggage when he travels asa 
woman must? 

Brown. More, sah, more! I never make my 
wound of the watewing places without twenty 
twunks. It takes one twunk just to hold my 
neckties. My valet says he waps each one in 
puah gween papah. 

Mary. ( Aside.) The poor valet very natu- 
rally thinks his master might accidentally go 
back to grazing. 

Brown. Then, ladies, I have sirteen diffewent 
meershaums, all of diffewent pattawns, which 
I have hahd most delightfully colored, and 
they, with smoking-caps, gowns, and slippahs, 
take another twunk. Of course it takes two 
twunks for boots, shoes, gaitahs, wubbahs, ete., 
another twunk for handkerchiefs and jewelry, 
another for hats, another for toilet articles, and 
then you see there are only thirteen left for 
clothes; but my valet is a perfect jewel for 
packing, and weally I think it best to study 
economy. 

Mary. Oh, you do? 

Ho. Mr. Brown, every lady must acknowl- 
edge that your taste in dress is most bewitch- 
ingly exquisite. 

Brown. (Solemnly.) Miss Evelyn, I have 
made it the study of my life. 

Mary. ( Aside.) An unnecessary assertion. 
(Aloud.) Mr. Brown, what if Fortune’s wheel 
should some time turn and you become poor? 

Brown. I poah! Oh, nevah! Oh, that can’t 
be-ah. 

Mary. Just this moment imagine what you 
would do if you had no money. 

Brown. Oh, Mr. Hanson would lend me 
some. 

Mary. If Mr. Hanson and no other friends 
were near? 

Brown. Oh, I should wite to my pa. 

Mary. If he had no money? 

Brown. Oh, I should wite to my ma. 

Mary. If she had none? 

Brown. Oh, I should wite to my uncle, Ethan 
Bwown. 

Mary. If he had none? 

Brown. Oh, I should wite to my auntie, 
Mrs. Ethan Brown. 

Mary. And if she had none? 

Brown. Oh, I should wite to my cousin Ethan, 
their oldest son. 

Mary. How many children have they? 

Brown. Fourteen. 

Mary. You would write to each one in suc- 
cession ? 

Brown. Ah, yes! 

Mary. How many more uncles have you? 





Brown. Fourteen. 

Mary. Weil, suppose you had no friend in 
the world to write to, or go to, or send to, what 
would you do? 

Brown. Oh, I should pick out a wich lady 
among my many fwiends, and do her the honah 
of mawying her. 

Mary. What if she should refuse? 

Brown. Oh, that is impossible. Oh—ah—I— 
that is—you confuse me, Miss Mawy-aa, and my 
neektie is becoming disawanged, Mr. Hanson, 
Mr. Hanson, if you please we will, if you please 
we will wetire. 

(Hanson has appeared amused during the 
Soregoing, and EVELYN has looked frowningly at 
Mary and smilingly at Brown.) 

Hanson. I am ready. Miss Mary, when I 
call again, I trust you will favor me with some 
music. Ihave heard you sing, when you did 
not know it, too. 

He. Yes, Mr. Hanson, she sings her simple 
ballads very well. Jshali of eourse be happy 
to favor you, at no distant day, with some fine 
operatic airs. 

Hanson. Thank you, Miss Grey. Good-night. 
Good-night, Miss Mary! 

Mary. Good-night, Mr. Hanson ; come again. 

Hanson. Thank you! with pleasure. 

Brown. (With many bows.) Good-night, 
sweet ladies! au revoir, bon soir. 

Eo. (Affectedly.) Farewell. 

(Curtain drope as gentlemen bow out. If no 
curtain, ladies follow gentlemen into the hall, and 
the last few sentences are spoken as they pass out.) 


—_——o 


BRA—(BRAY). 
Characters. 

Mrs. GREY, THE Misses Grey, Mr. Hanson, 
Mr. Brown, Dick Grey. 
ScENE.—Same as night before. Dresses can be 

same as night before. Enter EVELYN and 

Mrs. GREY dressed for dinner. 

Mrs. Grey. My dear, do you think you made 
any impression upon the gentlemen last even- 
ing? 

Eo. Nell, mamma, Mr. Brown was very de- 
voted to me, and I think he can be brought 
around. I shall try again to-day. 

Mrs. G. To-day? 

Hw. Yes, mamma ; I invited him here to dine 
with us, and I trust you will keep Mary from 
saying anything to disconcert him. He dresses 
so sweetly, and you never see him in the same 
suit twice. 

Mrs. G. He is wealthy, of course, or I should 
not countenance his visits ? 

Ho. Yes, and all his relatives are wealthy, 
and I believe he has quite a number. 

Mrs. G. T have been wondering why you 
were dressed as you were last night. 

Hv. He very much admired this toilet, so I 
robed again in the same bewitching costume ; 
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and, mamma, don’t have the room too light, 
because daylight never dees me justice; I am 
only myself by gaslight. 

Mary. (Who has come tn unperceived during 
the last sentence.) Then, dear sister, I will take 
a good look at you to-night, for it will certainly 
be a rarity to see you yourself. 

Mrs. G. Mary, I will not have you making 
such rude speeches. You interrupt the stylish 
and lady-like compose of your more beautiful 
sister. I wish, also, you would try and make 
yourself more attractive. You will certainly 
be an old maid on my hands. 

Mary. 1 do not doubt that I shall be an old 
maid, but I do doubt that I shall be an unwel- 
come dependent on your hands. 

Eo. (Simperingly.) Yes, mamma, Mr. Brown 
said last night that she looked twenty years 
older than I. 

Mary. Well, lam glad to hear Mr. Brown 
made one straightforward remark, even if it 
were at my expense. 


Enter, with a bounce, Dick GREY. 

Dick. O Mary! Mr. (brays*) is coming. I 
looked down the street and saw him, and I 
don’t believe his boots will last until he gets 
here. Ev, sha’n’t I bring papa’s slippers for 
him while he is here? He is in danger of lock- 
jaw with such tight boots, and it wouldn’t be 
pleasant to have him die here. 

Mary. Why, Dick, you talk so fast no one 
can get a word in edgeway, and no one knows 
of whom you are talking. I don’t know any 
Mr. Bray. Do you, Evelyn? 

Ev. Certainly not. 

Dick. I didn’t say that was his name, but you 
know, Mary, you said yourself this morning 
that you expected every minute to hear him 
bray, and you didn’t know where he kept his 
long ears, and you were afraid, if eook didn’t 
send up some greens for dinner, that the poor 
fellow would starve. 

Mrs. G. (Bustling around to arrange things, 
and speaking authoritatively.) Dick, leave the 
room! Mary, I command yon to treat Mr. 
Brown with the greatest respect. He may at 
no distant day be your brother-in-law. 

Dick. Won’t that be jolly? I tell you what, 
Mary—we’}l harness him up, and hitch him 
to my old sled. 

(Servant shows in Mr. Brown. ) 

Mr. Brown. Ah! good-day, ladies! I trust 
I have not kept the three graces— 

Dick. (Interrupting.) And little Cupid— 
that ’s me. 

Mr. Brown. Waiting my august appearance. 

Ho. Mr. Brown, we are 80 glad to see you! 





* Almost any boy knows how to imitate the bray; 
well enough, at least, to let the audience know what 
he means. He must put his hands to his ears and 
wave them at the same time. When the bray is | 
marked “silent,” he must merely put his hands to | 
his eas, omitting the vocal accompaniment. 


You arrive just at the opportune moment. 
We see you well, I trust? 

Dick. ( Aside.) A little too well, J trust. 

Mrs. G. (Who has been making elaborate 
courtesies.) Your arrival was at a particularly 
appropriate moment. We were discussing a 
subject in ancient history, and my daughter 
Evelyn and myself did not agree. I think i 
is delightful and instructive for mother an 
daughter to exchange ideas upon literary sub- 
jects. 

He. Yes, Mr. Brown, and this is where we 
disagreed; I know you can decide for us: J 
said the great cause of jealousy between Peter 
the Great and Napoleon was that Napoleon 
could more quickly row across the Hellespont, 
and the sooner throw himself at the divine feet 
of the blue-eyed Cleopatra. 

( Luring the first part of this speech, Dick exe- 
cutes numberless silent brays,; but when EVELYN 
airs her history, he bursts into uncontrollable 
laughter, and goes to MARY at one side of the 
stage, who ts still unnoticed by the others.) 

Dick. Oh, me! oh, my! O Cesar! oh, sis! 
ain’t that funny! 

Mrs. G. My son, leave the room. 

Dick. Yes, mamma. 

Eo. (In sublime indifference.) But dear mam- 
ma says the jealousy arose solely on account 
of Isabella— 

Dick. Of Brown Windsor. 

He. Who ordered a steamboat built for Na- 
poleon, and said nothing about Peter the 
Great. 

Brown. (Pompously.) Chawming ladies, you 
are both cawect. There were both of those 
weasons. You, madam, have obtained your 
account of the beneficent Robespierre, of Eng- 
land, whose works I presume you have. And 
you, Miss Evelyn, have conned the pages of 
the poetic Euclid, who was extempowawy with 
the weign of Cleopatra. 

(Mary listens and smiles. Dick laughs, and 
indulges in silent brauys. ) 

Mrs. G. Oh, thank you, Mr. Brown! It is 
so refreshing and delightful to have some one 
here to whom we can apply in our little argu- 
ments, with which we endeavor to strengthen 
and tutor our minds. The relation of mother 
and daughter is so charming, I think I never 
could part with my Evelyn; and if she were 
to bestow upon another her hand and guileless 
heart, I should insist that she and her doubly 
fortunate should always make my house her 
home. 

Brown. Yoware, indeed, achawming madam, 
and in the highest ecstasies of bliss will be the 
man who calls you maw. It would aw indeed 
seem wather absurd to call you maw, because 
you are so youthful in appearance, you seem 
| more like a sister of Miss Evelyn than a maw. 
| (He just discovers Mary.) Ah, Miss Mary, 

| good- -mawning! Chawmed completely to see 
| you. Pardon my negligence ; bat when one is 
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engaged in litawawy discussions, a fellah is 
apt to fawget himself. 

Mary. 1 did not suppose you ever forgot your- 
self, Mr. Brown. : 

Brown. Oh—I—that is—I don’t know exactly 
how you mean, Miss Mary. 

Mrs. G. She means you are so perfectly self- 
poised. 

Dick. ( Aside.) Jingo! mother is right once. 
If he were not so well poised, he would tip 
over. Oh! wouldn’t I like to stick a pin in 
him and make him jump? (Ev, Brown, and 
Mrs. G. talk in dumb show ; Dick goes to MARY.) 
Oh, sis! mayn’t I stick a pin in him? He’ll 
think a bee stung him, and maybe he’ll be 
surprised into showing his ears. 

Mary. My little brother, you and I are very 
rude. Did you know it? 

Dick. ( Aloud.) Well, I hope I never will be 
such a (loud bray) as he is. 

(Mrs. G. and Ev make a rush for Dick.) 

Ee. You little savage! 

(Mrs. G. takes Dick by the shoulder, and as 
she vs putting him out of the room, BRowN shows 
signs of fainting.) 

Brown. Pon honah—why, weally—oh, deah ! 
O Miss Evelyn! pway lend me your salts. 

[Curtain falls. ] 

(If no curtain, they all pass out during the 

general melee. ) 


RY—(RYE). 
Characters. 

Mrs. GREY, THE Misses Grey, Dick GREY, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Hanson. 
ScENE.—Same parlor, after dinner. Present, 

Mrs. G., Ev., and Mary. 

Mra. G. I wish we could have avoided leav- 
ing Mr. Brown alone with your father. Your 
father is so disagreeable. 

Ee. Mr. Brown can hardly e::vure such rude 
talk. 

Mary. I think if father can stand Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Brown can surely bear with father. But 
leaving gentlemen alone over their wine is in 
itself foolish and unwise. If I command a 
house, there it shall never be done. 

Mrs. G. You are so outré in your ideas, Mary. 
My poor papa and mamma have never recov- 
ered from the blow I gave them in marrying 
your father. He was not so wealthy as we 
supposed. 

Mary. Our father is as good a man as ever 
lived. Iam sure your misunderstanding must 
have been your own fault, because he would 
never pretend to more than he was, or more 
than he had. I am glad, too, that Mr. Brown 
has an opportunity of receiving a few doses of 
truth. It will be something he is not used to 
in this house, and give him some of the spice 
of life. 





(Door opens; servant, with note in hand.) 

Servant, A note for Miss Mary. 

(Mary takes note and reads it.) 

He. (To Mre. G.) Who can be writing notes 
to her? 

Mary. This is a note from Mr. Hanson, ask- 
ing the pleasure of our society in a short ride 
before time for the lecture. 

Mrs. G. Who is included in “our ?”’ 

Mary. You, mother, Evelyn, and myself. J 
shall go, and hope you both will. 

Mrs. G. What shall we say to Mr. Brown? 

He. We will make our excuses to him, and 
(aside to Mrs. G.) it will seem as if we were in 
great demand, and hurry him up in his pro- 
posal. 

Mrs. G. I will go right down to the table and 
tell them. That will puta stop, also, to your 
father’s talk. [Avit Mrs. G. 

Mary. Mr. Hanson says we need have no 
fear of the horses. They are his, and, although 
high spirited, are well trained and gentle 

Ev. I did not know he could afford to keep 
horses and carriage. He must be wealthy. 

Mary. I knew nothing about that. I told 
you of the ownership of the horses, knowing 
your timidity regarding them. 

Ev. (Aside.) I guess I will see what I can 
do with him. 1 might as well have more than 
one iron in the fire. And perhaps he only 
sent that note to Mary for a blind, and really 
wanted me to more than any one else. I 


1 wish mother and Mary would stay at home, and 


not interfere so much with my plans. 


Enter Mr. Brown and Mrs. G. 

Brown. Ali! you are to wide? I should have 
been chawmed with your society in a wide 
myself this afternoon, had not Mr. Hanson 
asked you. Miss Evelyn, may I escort you to 
the lecture this evening? 

Ev. I shall be completely delighted, Mr. 
Brown. 


Enter Mn. Hanson. 

Ev., Mrs. G., and Mary. Good-evening, -Mr. 
Hanson ! 

Hanson. Good-evening, ladies ! 

Ev. We are delighted to see you, Mr. Ran- 
son. And so you have brought those bewitch- 
ing horses of yours. I go into perfect ecstasies 
over a fine horse, and I do so want to know 
how to drive. 

Mrs. G. My dear Evelyn has always dearly 
loved horses. 

Haneon. A fine horse is a noble antmal. 
You, Miss Mary, I know are fond of horses. 

Ee. ( Quickly.) Oh! she dislikes them very 
much, and we can never persuade her to try 
and learn to drive. 

Mrs. G. She never was as high spirited as 
Evelyn. ‘ 

Hanson. My horses are not here now, but 
will be in a few minutes. And, by the way, 
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Miss Mary, may I borrow the “Book of Trav- 
els?” 

Mary. It is not here. I lent it a week since. 

Hanson. I thought you were reading it last 
night. 

Mary. Oh, no! I was reading “Dream 
Life.” Here it is (taking from the table the book 
she was reading the night before). 

He. Oh, certainly, Mr. Hanson! it was 
‘Dream Life,’ I know, for I lent the ‘‘ Book 
of Travels” to a friend over a week ago, and I 
was reading ‘“‘Dream Life’? just before you 
came in last night. 

Hanson. ( Aside.) Now I know Evelyn is tell- 
ing a deliberate falsehood. She is certainly 
trying to make an impression. Perhaps she 
thinks because I own horses I am wealthy. 
Fortunately, she would not be mistaken in her 
supposition. But I shall not be very rich long 
if 1 don’t stop lending Brown money. ( Aloud.) 
Miss Mary, will you sing a little for me before 
we go? 

Mrs. G. Did you say Mary, or Evelyn? 
Evelyn is an accomplished musician, but Mary 
never did have any taste for music. Evelyn, 
Mr. Hanson wants you to sing for him. Mary, 
you had better run and get ready for the 
ride. 

Mary. I am all ready but my hat and shawl, 
mother. i will wait and hear Evelyn sing. 
Mr. Brown, don’t you sing, also? There isa 
beautiful duet on the piano. 

Ho. Yes, Mr. Hanson, it is a perfect gem. 

Brown. Ising? Yes. But perhaps I don’t 
know that piece. Miss Evelyn, give us one of 
your favawites. 

Mrs. G. She knows so many, it is difficult to 
select. 

(A large pile of music on the stand or piano. 
HANSON commences looking over and selecting ; 
hands EVELYN 4 piece. ) 

Ev. I do not know that. 

(Hanson hands her another.) 

Ew. LT have not yet learned that. 

Hanson. Here is an exquisite thing from 
c Martha. ” 

Eo. I have just commenced to learn that. 

Hanson. (Looking on the outside of piece.) 
Ah! this has Miss Mary’s name upon it. 

(EVELYN hastily selects a piece.) 

Ho. I will sing this. (She strikes an attitude, 
and goes at it with many gestures. Can sing any 
elaborate piece. Sings in ridiculously operatic 
style, and finishes with a grand dash. Mary 
turns away, and endeavors to conceal a smile. 
HANSON tries to look interested. ) 

Dick. (Rushing in.) Why, what’s the matter 
here? Is Evelynsick? I thought I heard her 
screaming. 

(Mrs. G. takes him by the shoulder and puts 
him out.) 

Brown. Chawming, Miss Evelyn ; chawming. 
You would grace any stage with your talent. 

Hangpn. Much obliged, Miss Evelya. Miss 





Mary, can I persuade you to sing “Coming 
Through the Rye?” 

Hv. Oh, that is so old! 

Hanson. Nevertheless, I beg your sister to 
sing it. 

Ev. Oh, J will sing it for you, if you desire 
it so much. 

Hanson. ( Aside.) Can I possibly endure to 
hear her murder that sweet old favorite? (TZo 
Mary.) Miss Mary, please sing that. 

(EVELYN strikes the chords for it.) 

Mary. (With an amused smile.) Evelyn is 
commencing it. 

Ev. ( Sings.) 

“If a body meet a body 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye’’— 

Dick. (Bursting open the door.) Ev, how you 
do take on! Didn’t get any of that ‘“‘Rye’’ on 
board, did you? 

(Mars. G. takes him out by the ear.) 

Eo. (Sings.) 

“Ifa body meet a body 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye”— 

(Simultaneously with the last line, Dick is 
heard outside braying, and the door opens, and 
servant announces. ) 

Servant. Carriage, ladies. (Al rise.) 

[Curtain falls. ] 





LIBRARY. 
Characters. 


Mrs. GREY, THE Misses Grey, Mr. Hanson, 
Mr. ee SPEAKER, (cither lady or gentle- 
man. 


SCENE x ra _~y oe distance 
rom of stage and t oregoin, 
Siardltore arranged as in diagram. i Glass of 
water on SPEAKER’S desk. She (or he) must 
speak with many gestures, and put on all the 
the auihes of the thers by Some the woe 
others by sipping water or 

_ using handkorchiof ns 


pe 
Dicx. Mrs. G. 
HANSON. Brown. 
Mary. EVELYN. 
_ AUDIENCE. 


(Hanson standing with SPEAKER a8 curtam 
rises ; rest in their places.) 

Hanson. Ladies and gentlemen, I introduce 
to you to-night Miss (or Mr.) Billington, whose 
eminent services have fortunately been secured 
by our Library Association, and to whom I am 
sure we will listen with the greatest pleasure. 
( Resumes his seat.) 

(SPEAKER bows, unfolds her manuscript.) 

Dick. (To Mary.) 1 wonder if she'll tell 
Ev anything about Peter the Great and Napo- 
leon. 

Speaker, Friends, Romans, countrymen, and 
lovers— 

Dick. ( Aside.) That’s Ev and the other fel- 
low. 
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Speaker. Hear me for my cause, and be siient 
that you may hear— 

Dick. And that means me. 

Speaker. As far as can be heard my unaided 
voice, would I trumpet these startling truths. 
¥rom the flowery banks of our sunbright Alas- 
ka, to the invigorating cold inhaled by the 
tawny Esquimaux of Florida, would I send on 
the lightning flash of the winged winds, the 
tumultuous upheavings of the poet-inspired 
longings of the most gloriously enthusiastic 
Republic that ever gemmed the galaxy of na- 
tions. 

Dick. Oh, my! 

Speaker. Since the day seen in the far future, 
when the morning stars sang together, and 
every air was heavy with the perfume of orange 
groves, and music from sweet lutes, and our 
yet unsophisticated American eagle reared on 
his haunches to stop the flight of the British lion, 
have we been assimilating and annihilating 
through the abyss of time. Forward, forward 
is our march of way; never, never look back, 
else, like the wife of Caesar, shall we be turned 
into a pillar of salt, and forever stand as a mo- 
mentous homicide to the nations gone before— 

He, Ah, Mr. Brown, such a flow of eloquence 
appeals to my heart of hearts. 

Brown. Ah, Evahlyn, since you have pwo- 
mised to be mine, my heart beats in sweet uni- 
son with youahs-ah. 

Speaker. Ever gliding on in the smooth re- 
cesses of coming futurity, flowing like tlie 
tinkling of Goldsmith’s wedding bells, the ever 
changing harmony of the grand and onward 
dirge of sympathy that encircles our prophetic 
forefathers with the never-dying laurel wreath 
of fame. With avalanchine power, the many- 
hued vistas of yesterday gleam with the 
sparkling types of rubies, opals, pearls, and 
amethystine gems. See from the rocky vault 
of the sky’s. ethereal blue, comes in waves of 
silverine hue, the Arabic symbols, and brilliant 
longings of long ago. Ah, when that day in 
the glorious past heaves in sight with its great 
and startling works; then, when hollyhocks 
and sunflowers forget to bloom, when goose- 
berries and apples go hand in hand, when the 
sunburnt Indian revels in the Italian halls of 
the Montezumas; when all nature awakes to 
the high beatitude of its multitudinous exist- 
ence, and every breath in grand old nature be- 
comes the living effervescence of the unfledged 
freedom of idiomatic hearts ; then, oh, then, my 
friends, may rise in freedom the pining fowl, 
which sometimes droops its wing in unwonted 
splendor over the inerustations of mental sci- 
ence, and the Erebustic darkness which some- 
times encircles the lunatic constabulary forces ; 
and the mighty feathered creature sustain its 
soaring flight, and derive its intuition from the 
great and unused power of the involuntary 
ebulition of intrinsie sense and reason. In the 
grand hubbub throughout all the preliminary 





forces of nature, flows the unwonted calm of 
diabolistic Grecianism. Bending from the un- 
tutored stiffness of the three abominable graces, 
that held spell-bound in the forgotten future 
the grovelling ideas of uneducated heathenism, 
taught by mystical rites of somnambulistic 
sleepers, and dreamily unconscious of the com- 
ing perfection of artistic attirement. 

Mary. (To Hanson. Did you ever hear her 
before? 

Hanson. No, and hope I never shall again ; 
although this evening will ever be sacred in my 
memory as the one in which you have promised 
to be mine. 

Speaker. The Medes and the Texans still 
wander in uncontrollable severity over Hol- 
land’s jutting cliffs and snow-capped moun- 
tains, and even the meaningless plains of 
unromantic Switzerland gleam with bright re- 
flections of old ocean’s magic roar. As the 
ethereal clouds in their light and brightness 
come and go, and the once famed talismanic 
power of the god of day strands undeveloped 
millions on the coasts of time, and far o’er the 
battling blue of Erin’s struggling shores, the 
night bird wraps its Taurus wing, then may 
the irradiate effulgence of your constellatory 
Library roll away the deepening sombre that 
beckons unwary mortals on to shadowy depths 
of Hades hifaulutin shades. 

(AU rise and bow a8 SPEAKER bows, and ewr- 
tain drops. If no curtain, all bow and pass out. 
Dick can make any amount of gestures during 
the speech, and be often silenced by Mrs. G. shak- 
ing her fan at him.) 
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BY MARIE E. MOTTE. 


TueEy stand and wait—His holy messengers— 
Their fair, white feet in noiseless sandals shod, 
And with their furled wings clasped fain shade the 
eyes 
That dare not, from afar, gaze full on God. 
Love lists His gracious will with sweet desire ; 
Joy, burning, waits to go at His behest ; 
Peace loves his dearest messages to bear; 
And Hope, fair angei, at a word is blest. 


And in glad weleome these find all reward : 
But theu, sweet Sorrow, angel of my heart, 

Art everywhere despised, and cursed, and scorned ; 
Cherished of none, but bid by all—* Depart!” 


I sometimes think that, when the rest have flown, 
Thou lingerest yet a little mournfully, 

To look into His tender face, and say, 
“For love of Thee, my God—for love of Thee!” 


And then, I think, there is sweet sympathy 
Between His heart and thine, and to His breast 
He gently draws thy lovely, drooping head, 
And loves this sorrow more than all the rest. 











- How numerous soever any man’s ill qualities 
are, it is just that he shonid have the due praise 
of his few real virtues. 
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SIX STORIES OF FIRST LOVE. 


BY MRS. MARY EB. NEALY. 


No. 6.—AUNT CAMPBELL’S STORY.. 


THE last evening of the week came. We 
expected the gentlemen home by ten o’clock. 
It would take them until then to ride home af- 
ter court adjourned, over the rough mountain 
ruads. So, as the evenings were very long, we 
should have three hours or more for talking. 
I knew that dear old Aunt Campbell dreaded 
her task. She had lived with us many years, 
and had always been so reticent about: her 
youthful days. We were all sure, though, 
that if she had ever known a sorrow, it was 
through no fault of hers ; fora kinder, gentler, 
or more charitable old maid never breathed 
upon earth. Ah! how little we can judge 
youth by age, or the past by the present! 
Many of us, doubtless, can look back upon our 
youthful hearts, and are scarcely able to recog- 
nize the same personality in our present selves. 
Experience and sorrow change our very na- 
tures. Some grow hard and bitter under dis- 
appointments; some tender and charitable. 
Of the latter class was Aunt Campbell, and 
to-night we were to hear for the first time the 
story of her girlhood. You may be sure that 
we were all on the gué vive to peep back ward 
into those mysterious days. Women love ro- 
mances as long as they love anything, and the 
romances we had» been telling and hearing 
were as nothing compared with that of this 
single auntie. The others had all terminated 
happily at last, so that we could not pour upon 
them the flood-tides of our sympathy. This 
was an unhealed sorrow. God had given her 
no compensation for her loss. Therefore, we 
were ready with our tears of love. Grandma 
had told us that her lover was lost at sea, and 
this was all we knew. But I will proceed with 
the story. She said :— 

My dear nieces and grand-nieces. You think, 
all of you, perhaps, that I am mild, gentle, 
and kindly, by nature. But your grandma 
knows how very different I was in my youth. 
Passionate, proud, haughty, and badly spoiled, 
l wonder sometimes how it was that any one 
ever loved me. Don’t shake your head, sister, 
it’s all true, and it was this that blighted my 
whole life. Harry Baxter had been my play- 
mate and hero from my earliest recollection, 
and having began to spoil me as an infant of 
two years, he found it. pleasant to continue it. 
He was as blind to my faults as any doting 
mother, and fairly worshipped me from my 
childhood up., Everybody called me beautiful. 
My dark-brown hair hung in shining ringlets 
about my shoulders ; my eheeks were dimpled ; 
my brown eyes.sparkled with mischief, and I 
was. as light and agile asa fawn. Many and 
many @ race Harry and I ran on the way to 
school, and, of course, hé always Jet me win, 











though I did not think it then. Often have we 
roamed together through the wood and up the 
mountain side, while not a flower or bird’s 
nest escaped him which I expressed a desire 
to possess, He made me a little log house un- 
der the great cak tree, where I ‘‘kept house,”’ 
and where he would call in state to make me 
visits. He brought moss for seats, and acorns 
and eups for table ware, from which we often 
ate imaginary meals. He cut a sapling half 
acréss, and bent it down for my riding horse, 
and bound a seat of soft boughs upon it fora 
saddie. And so the halcyon days passed by. 
But all too soon he was sent away to school, 
and afterwards to college. At each return I 
had grown more and more shy and reserved 
toward him. I fancied that he knew so much 
more than I, that there never could be the 
same sympathy beween us again. As he was 
naturally modest, he did not see or understand 
any cause for a change in me; and so we kept 
growing apart, while in reality each was long- 
ing for the others affection. 

One vacation he brought a friend home to 
pass the summer weeks with him. Theneigh- 
boring girls and myself were all charmed with 
Horace Donald. And as I found that Harry 
never seemed inclined to assume the old rela- 
tions (for I still loved him with my whole 
heart, but fancied that it would be undignified 
to show it while he was so distant) I got up 
quite a flirtation with Horace. At first he had 
been careful to pay me no more attention than 
politeness warranted. I knew afterward that 
this was because he thought Harry was attached 
tome. But when lie saw how little we seemed 
te eare for each other, he devoted himself to 
me. I know now that his attentions were se- 
rious. Then I neither knew nor cared. All I 
desired was to pique Harry into speaking ; but 
I was sadly mistaken. The vacation passed; 
they both bade us.good-by ; and while Horace 
seemed as happy as a king, Harry and myself 
were both as miserable as possible. At the 
same time, my girl-friends were vexed and 
jealous over my entire appropriation of the 
new beau, while the old one had paid them no 
attention whatever. Talk of the happiness of 
youth! I do believe that a set of young ladies 
and gentlemen can manage to stir up, and fos- 
ter, and hug to their hearts in silence an 
amount of bitter grief sufficient to kill a set of 
older persons, while to the outer world they 
are still the gayest of the gay. No, no; I, for 
one, do not believe that young people are the 
happiest. They are more self-accusing, more 
sensitive to the opinions of others, more suspi- 
cious of slights and neglects, more exacting of 
their fellows, less charitable to all, and, of 
course, much more liable to be disappointed. 

During Harry’s last year in college, I tooka 
wild delight in keeping up continued flirtations. 
I was determined that he should never know 
how much I cared for him. As he was so cool, 
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he should see that I could be cool also, and he 
never, never should think that I grieved for 
him! Mamma did not permit us to correspond 
with gentlemen. Horace wrote to me once—a 
real love-letter, but I was obliged to show it 
to her, and return it with a few simple words 
written at the bottom, explaining her rules in 
such matters; so he soon bestowed his alle- 
giance elsewhere. Oliver Harrison was the 
most handsome in person, the most literary in 
his tastes, and the most agreeable in his man- 
ner, of any young gentlemen I knew. If I 
had not really loved Harry, I should perhaps 
have fallen in love with Mr. Harrison. I ac- 
cepted his company to evening ehurch, and to 
all our pienics and gatherings ; and at the time 
of Harry’s final return from college, he was 
generally supposed to be my accepted lover. 
When Harry saw how I encouraged him, he 
naturally drew back and kept to himself. He 
grew melancholy and almost morose. He 
seemed to love mamma almost as well as his 
own mother, but he paid me no attention at all. 
I could see that mamma was troubled. She 
had been so sure once that Harry and I would 
make a match, and I knew she would have ap- 
proved it. I thought that if he only would 
make some demorstration of his love, I would 
willingly throw aside all other attentions. But 
he made no sign, and J surely would not beg 
for hés love. At last he began to fail in health, 
and finally it was whispered that Harry Baxter 
had consumption. Oh, how 1 suffered during 
that winter and spring! No words can tell; 
but pride was still the ruling passion at my 
heart. Did he think that I would give him my 
love unsought? But perhaps I was mistaken ; 
perhaps he did not love me atall. How should 
Iknow? So I kept on my armor of pride, and 
still went out with Mr. Harrison. Sometimes 
I would grow capricious with him, and leave 
him to go with another. But I was utterly 
miserable the whole time. 

I had not seen or heard from Harry for seve- 
ral weeks. He had long ago ceased calling at 
our house. One evening papa brought me a 
letter. It was from Harry, and was the first I 
had ever received from him. It was also the 
last. I have it still; I have it here. Thirty- 
eight years have passed since it was written ; 
but the bitterness of death comes over me still 
when I read it. Sister will read it for you; I 
cannot. These verses were also enclosed 
within it :— 


“TO ISABEL. 


“If I had given you less, 
I had not hoped for faith, 
Lofty in its devotedness, 
And constant even to death. 


“But never yet was poured 
Upon a life like thine 
Intenser, fuller, richer hoard 
Of the soul’s brimming wine. 





“I dreamed your heart was mine— 
That it gave back my boon; 
I dreamed that loving heart of thine 
Was a rich red love of June, 


“ Hidden from human eyes, 
And waiting for some. power 


To call to life the fragrant prize 
With sunshine and with shower. 


“ And, oh, how strong I clasped 
To hold so pure a thing, 
Which had not withered, burned, and gasped 
Beneath the sun’s hot wing! 


“ How gladly from my heart 
Poured out the living well, 
Where, pure and bright, the fresh drops start 
Out from each crystal cell. 


“The deepest drops of all, 
Hoarded through all life’s years; 
And now, alas! each one must fall 
In bitter, blinding tears. 


“I deemed your soul as pure 
As Spring’s divinest airs ; 
Your dear love seemed so strong and sure 
I linked it with my prayers. 


“But now I know, I know 
You dash my cup aside, 
And so alone and sad I go 

Out on the ocean tide. 


“Farewell! *twas more than life, 
It was my living faith ; 
Farewell! I cease all useless strife ; 
Farewell! farewell till death!” 


The following is the letter :— 
April 9, 1835. 

DEAR, DEAR ISABEL: Igo from you, and 
will probably never see you in this side of 
heaven. In this hour of ing, 1 must tell 

ou what is in my heart. I know that you 
Tote ceased to care for me long ago. All your 
actions for four years past have proved this; 
and knowing this to be so, I could not say this 
to you face to face. But my love has grown 
deeper and stronger with every year’s approach 
to manhood, and now I love you a usand 
times better than I did in the olden days when 
I called you my little wife. They think that I 
have consumption, but it is this alone which is 
killing me. Ido not blame you. We eannot 
control our hearts; but I could not leave you 
without oie ee this, and I could not remain 
near you and live. I will endeavor to rally 
for my mother’s sake, and perhaps in the 
change of seene, and the long sea voyage I 
shall make, I may find a panacea for my dis- 
ease. I know I will feel better for having 
opened my heart to 7, As you cannot love, 
I know that you will pity me, your “playmate 
of the olden time.”” I shall pray that you may 
be happy, whoever shall possess your love. 
Good-by, and God bless you ! HARRY. 


It was some time after grandma ceased read- 
ing before auntie could resume her story. 

God alone knows why I did not die. I-sup- 
pose I must have had a hope of seeing him 
again—that he would live, and I should write 
to call him home. I was fll for months, and 
my mother soon knew from my ravings how 
matters stood with me; but it was too late, too 
late! Many months passed and there was stil! 
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no news from the “Aurora.”” But there were 
no telegraphs in those days, and little was 
thought of it. She was gone for a long voyage, 
and had possibly met with unavoidable delays. 
After weeks more of uncertainty it came— 
the terrible news. The “Aurora” had been 
wrecked in the Indian Ocean. But six or eight 
were saved, and Harry’s name was not among 
them. So my life was darkened forever; and 
so, girls, I can say but little more aboutit. I 
aman old maid. I came as near dying as youth 
and perfect health can do. It was several 
years before I went out at all; and when at 
last, to please mamma, I did so, I felt like an 
automaton. I could not become interested in 
society. I loved to be at home with mamma— 
to ease her burdens and lighten her cares, but 
I could not pretend to care for anything out- 
side of our home. 

Mr. Harrison at last came to our house and 
begged for an interview. I granted it; and 
when he told me that he had loved me truly 
and devotedly all these years, and that if I 
would be his wife, he would endeavor, by his 
great tenderness, to make me happier, I pitied 
him sincerely. But I told him it could not be. 
His warm heart deserved a love single and de- 
voted. I could give him nothing but friend- 
ship, and a weak friendship at that. All my 
thoughts and feelings were absorbed by the 
great ocean which had swallowed up my love. 

And so the years have passed slowly on; 
each bringing to my heart a more softened 
memory, a more tender regret. And now I 
am content. I try to make myself agreeable 
to those around me, and to do the little good I 
find todo. And I look forward, almost eager- 
ly, to the land beyond the veil, where I shall at 
last meet the lover of my youth—my first and 
only love. 

We were all weeping when auntie ceased. 
Sallie, who sat nearest, put her arms around 
her neck and kissed her; but not a word was 
spoken, and she arose and went to her room. 
Her sorrow seemed too holy for comment, and 
each one of us recalled her beautiful, unselfish 
life among us, and wendered how she could be 
so sweet and gentle with this great sorrow for- 
ever gnawing at her heart. 

About ten o’clock our gentlemen came home ; 
and while they did not notice that our joy at 
their return was somewhat subdued, and Jacked 
the buoyancy and hilarity so usual at such re- 
unions, we all imagined something unusual in 
their manner. They seemed restrained and 
preoeeupied. At last grandpa spoke, ‘‘ Where ’s 
Isabel? Is there anything the matter with 
her?” 

“‘Oh, no! she is not very well,” grandma re- 
plied, “and retired early. But what is the 
matter with ail of you? I never saw a set of 
four husbands so elated upon reaching home 
after a whole week’s absence. Have you any 
bad news?” 





“No, no! But I’ll tell you after supper. 
We’!ll have some hot coffee, and then I’ll have 
a little news for your especial ear. The other 
ladies can hear it from their husbands. But 
we won’t speak of it now. Have you all been 
quite well?” 

And so it came to us—the strange, strange 
news—that Harry Baxter was not dead. He 
was at the hotel in P. , awaiting the time 
when he might come tous. He was old and 
gray, and instead of being Henry Baxter, he 
was the Reverend Mr. Baxter, of Australia. 
He had been most providentially saved from 
the wreck and taken to China. After hearing 
the published reports of the wreck, and know- 
ing that his people had long ere this given him 
up for dead, he decided to remain dead to them. 
His rescue from death had impressed him very 
deeply ; and, having fallen in with a missionary 
on the vessel, who, unlike many orthodox min- 
isters, held wide and Catholic views of the 
loving-kindness of the All-Father, Harry had 
become interested in religion, and had at last 
determined to join the missionary in his labors 
of love. His health, after the shock of the 
shipwreck, had rallied wonderfully, and had 
continued excellent through all these years. 
On the death of his friend in China, an open- 
ing was offered him for a mission in Central 
Australia ; and so he had dwelt, cut off entirely 
from the world, doing good in the name of the 
Master. Less than a year ago he met a Vir- 
ginian who had been attracted to the gold dig- 
gings, and had concluded to purchase land for 
sheep-farming in the interior. He had thus, 
after all these years, heard from home—that 
his old mother, almost ninety, still lived, and 
that his old love had never married. He im- 
mediately prepared to revisit his home. He 
had feared to go in, unannounced, upon his 
friends, and had stopped in P. to hear the 
news and prepare for his visit. 

It would be impossible to describe what fol- 
lowed. Grandma had a delicate task to per- 
form in breaking the news to auntie. But it 
was done successfully, before ten o’clock next 
morning. Mr. Baxter would arrive to a two 
o’clock dinner. Auntie kept her room all the 
morning. We were all afraid that the meeting 
would kill her’; but it didn’t. Grandma re- 
mained with her in the library, and Mr. Baxter 
was ushered at once into her presence. The 
two old lovers were clasped in each other’s 
arms, and so grandma left them. It was a 
strange sight to see upon such a changeful 
earth, a constancy like this. And it was 
strange to see, after the first excitement was 
over, how much more youthfal our dear old 
auntie appeared. Both declared that they 
should have known each other, though we all 
knew that was simply impossible. And we all 
agreed, in our superstitious hearts, that the 
telling of the life story at such a time, was only 
premonitory cf the happy denouement. 
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We will not prolong ourstory. Aunt Fan was 
selected as the proper person to break the news 
of the return to the aged mother. It was but a 
few miles distant, and the reverend gentleman 
declared that he could not sleep till he had seen 
her. So the two drove off in our carriage, leav- 
ing us all dancing around Aunt Isabel in wild 
delight. Nobody was afraid now to express 
their sympathy, and every one declared it was 
better than a fairy tale. Mr. Baxter was to 
stop at the cottage of ‘Old Jerry,” who was 
not old when his ‘“‘young massa’’ left home; 
while Aunt Fan should go to the houseand tell 
the mother that ‘‘her son, who had been dead 
was alive again; who was lost, had been 
found.’’ Ido not know how she told it, but I 
know that the aged mother survived the joyful 
news; and that her night was ‘‘filled with 
music’ —the musie of a strange delight. 

And, although Aunt Isabel demurred when 
a marriage was spoken of, crying, ‘“‘Pshaw, 
pshaw! For shame, Harry! Such old people 
as we are !’’ yet she was forced to consent ; and 
the strange wedding actually occurred in our 
little chapel—the aged mother appearing just 
as proud as if the bride had been in her teens. 
And after the eeremony the groom asked her, 
with a smile, if she could leave ail her friends 
and go with him to the wilds of Australia. 
And she answered, ‘“‘Yes.’”’ But of course he 
was joking. And so ended our stories of First 
Love, 


——_ +e _____ 


MEMORIES. 
BY MRS. MARY E. M’KINNE. 


WANDERING idly through the meadow, 
The cool, moist, fragrant meadow, 
Where the blue-eyed pansies grow, 
Where the sunbeams, warm and golden, 
Play bo-peep among the blossoms 
Of the hawthorn hanging low. 


There I met a fair young maiden, 

Coy and timid Ifke the daisy 
Peeping from its tiny bed ; 

In her hand a bunch of lilies, 

Their tiny bells all filled with dewdrops, 
A crown of jasmine on her head. 


Her cheek was like the faintest carmine 

Painted on the sea-shell’s lining, 
Dimpled and soft as down; 

And her eyes had all the radiance 

Of the stars at midnight shining— 








Once, in the éeepening of the gloaming, 

We sat beneath a spreading maple, 
Beside the rippling stream ; 

But when Ff looked, with eyes exultant 

In her sweet eyes for glance responsive, 
There was no answering gleam! 

Aht then I felt the coming shadows 

"Round my life’s fine morning darkling, 
And I asked with pained surprise, 

Why this veiling of the morning? 

Whence the darkling mystic shadows, 
Hiding the love light in her eyes? 


In low and broken words she murmured, 
How her stern, relentless father, 

With a cold and cruel pride, 
Had bade her crush out love’s sweet dawning 
And wed the lover who, ere my coming, 

Had wooed her forhis bride. - 


In vain I tried each soft endearment, 

In vain I plead my heart’s devotion ; 
Trembling and cold and pale 

She stood, till, blind with passion, 

Madly I told her she had bartered 
Her soul for sordid gold! 


There, ’neath the crimson maple blossoms, 
While the pale moon looked down unheeding 
How the dire tale would end, 
We took the strands thus rudely broken, 
Sadly the tanled skeins unwinding 
Of the woof we could not mend. 


Slowly from our hearts unbinding 

The vows that, erstwhile, had been plighted 
Under the hawthorn tree ; 

While the rill went on gayly laughing 

Aud to its own sweet music dancing, 
As in sheer mockery! 


Upon a lone and sea-girt island, 

Where the cinnamon and myrtle 
Their spicy branches wave 

When the dark, mysterious ocean 

Beats on the shore with ceaseless motion, 
Gleameth a new-made grave! 


Now, wandering slowly through the meadow, 
Where long shadows love to linger 
On grass, and flower, and tree, 
The Past, with all its memories, 
Comes back with the glad seeming 
Of a bewildering dream. 


And a fair young maid with hair of amber, 
Starry eyes and cheeks incarnadine, 
Walks ever by my side; 
Eyes that look up with tender pleading 
And lips that answer mine in kisses— 
My sweet young spirit bride? 


_— 





A STROKE at every tree fells none. 





Eyes of liquid, tender brown. 
Her hair was like the golden meshes, 


By dainty fafry fingers woven, 
To eateh thoetaying beams af tighty 


O’er the hills in wild delight. 


How I loved this ;eerless maiden ! 

How I wooed my soul's sole darling! 
How she loved, I need not tell! 

Suffice it for this simple story, 

Onr lives rehearsed the same old story, 
We “loved not wisely buttoo well.” 


MEN spend their lives in the service of their 
passions, instead of employing their passions 
in the service of their lives. 

Lure is a beok, in which we every day read 
a page. We ought to note down every instruc- 
tive incident that passes. A crowd of useful 
thoughts cannot but flow from self-copverse. 
Hold every day a solitary conversation with 
yourself: This is the way in which to attain 
| the highest relish of existence; and, if I may 
so say, to.cast amchor in the river of life.—M. 





Droz. 
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OUT OF THE TOILS. 
BY MRS. J. M, ¥. LIVINGSTONE. 


L 
A SEASIDE SORCERESS. . 


It was on the beach at Swampscott. The 
morning sun lit up the softly undulating sea, 
until it threw back to the blue sky a radiance 
and a glory that were almost bewildering. 
Every wave gleamed and sparkled and tossed 
up bright drops of spray that were like crys- 
tals, and seemed to reflect back in prismatic 
effulgence the burning rays of the hot summer 
sun. Overhead the pale azure of the sky was 
crowded over with tiny shell-like clouds that 
were like gossamer wings, and were constantly 
changing and forming al} sorts of fantastic pic- 
tures that ever floated on and on, and so were 
Jost. It was a day when not a breath of air 
seemed stirring anywhere. The great trees 
stood motionless and sullen, with the green of 
their garments wrapped about them, and not 
the tiniest leaf quivering in the sunlight. The 
earth seemed stupefied and powerless to utter a 
sound. The quiet down on the beach was like 
a Sabbath stillness, wonderful and sublime. 
The heat was so overpowering that few had 
ventured out, and there were no bathers any- 
where visible. 

Two gentlemen came sauntering along slow- 
ly, as if the very act of placing one foot before 
the other were an almost superhuman effort. 
Qne of them, a tall, distingué man, with a grand 
uplifting of the head, and lovely brown eyes 
full of bewitching lights and shadows, was 
looking out over the water with a dreamy ex- 
pression, as though his thoughts were a thou- 
sand miles away. They stopped for a moment 
in the shadow of one of the bathing houses, and 
Paul Mannering threw himself down on the 
soft, white sand, saying, as he did so, “ Just sit 
down, can’t you, Ned? One cannot afford to 
drag himself about in such a sun as this, though 
the sea were far more tempting even than it is. 
How beautiful it looks to-day Butit isenough 
to drive one mad with its awful solemnity and 
grandeur, and the ceaseless sound of the waves 
as they dash themselves against the sand.’’ 

“What has come over you?’ laughed his 
companion. ‘I never knew you to getin such 
a Jackadaisical strain before. Didn’t the hop 
agree with you last night, or was it that horrid 
clam chowder? I never ate such a vile com- 
pound before, and hope I shall never be guilty 
of repeating the act.”’ 

Bat Paul Mannering’s thoughts were wan- 
dering far from the important question of clam 
chowders, or late suppers, or even the eharm- 
ing hop of the previous night. 

.“ Oh, solitary shining seat 
That ripples in the sun. 
Oh, grayand melancholy sea! 
O’er which the shadows run.” 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—16 











he repeated ina low voice, still with the dreamy, 
preoccupied look in his brown eyes, and with 
his cane idly tracing figures in the sand. 

‘“*What name is that you are writing?’’ in- 
quired Ned Saunders, watching him mischiev- 
ously, as the words ‘‘ Marie Minton’’ had just 
been completed, and were immediately demol- 
ished by an impatient movement that sent the 
sand flying in all directions. 

“Why do you ask?’ he replied, flushing 
somewhat, and evidently annoyed. 

**Oh, merely for information, and because I 
thought I discovered Miss Minton’s name. Do 
you write it thus where it will so easily be 
erased by winds and waves ?’’ 

The handsome face turned towards the sea 
looked gloomy and sad, but fora moment Paul 
made no reply, then suddenly turning to his 
friend, he exclaimed :— 

‘It is a fitting place to write her name—in 
the sand. I could wish nothing more heartily 
than that the winds should blow it forever 
from my memory, and the waves of the years 
entirely erase it, as these winds and waves 
will.’ 

“Ned,” here he lowered his voice, “I have 
thought her a little different from the general- 
ity of women. She seemed so pure and wo- 
manly, but of late some things have transpired 
that have caused me to change my mind—or at 
least to feel some doubts ¢oncerning her. I 
begin to imagine now that she is like all other 
women—vain and coquettish and heartless. 
Indeed, I feel the whole surroundings here so 
distasteful to me that I shall leave next week 
for Saratoga.” 

“When do you think you shall sail for Eu- 
rope again, old fellow?” said Ned Saunders, 
after a pause of some moments, during which 
time each had been busy with his own thoughts. 

“T don’t know. Sometimes I feel as if I 
should go in a few weeks, and then again I 
conclude not to sail until some time during the 
autumn, though I believe this would be a glori- 
ous month to cross the ecean.’”’ After awhile 
he added, ‘‘ Victo Hugo says, ‘itis in Paris that 
the beating of Europe’s heart is felt. Paris is 
the eity of cities. Paris is the city of men. 
There has been an Athens, there has been a 
Rome, there ts a Paris.’ It it is a grand city,” 
he continued, ‘it has a history, brilliant, and 
yet sorrowful, and has reaped a strange har- 
vest from its own genius and glory and splen- 
dor. I love Paris. I believe I should like to 
make it my home. I like the people one meets 
there, their extravagant display, their fashion- 
able life, their peculiar style of luxury, and 
then they are so imaginative, so enthusiastic. 
Do you know, Ned, Daisy Minton’s nature is 
peculiarly foreign? I wonder if there is any 
French bleod in her veins ?”’ 

‘*She is beautiful,’’ remarked Ned Saunders, 
‘just like a tropical bird, or a gay butterfly. 
For my life I cannot think there is any depth 
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to her nature. Have you ever sounded her, 
Paul?” 

‘‘No,”’ was the reply, ‘but as you say, she 
is beautiful. She is such an intensified-looking 
little creature. Her eyes are like the clearest 
sapphires, so clear and bright and peculiar that 
they fairly dazzle one. And was there ever 
such lovely hair? It is like amber; and 
then she is so emotional, so impulsive, so full 
of life. It isan actual pleasure to watch the 
blood come and go in her cheeks, it is like 
a breath of flickering flame,” and Paul Man- 
nering traced again upon the sand, not the 
name of Daisy, but ‘‘ Marie,”’ while his thoughts 
were not with the fair beauty he had Deen just 
describing in such glowing colors, but with her 
stately cousin, who had seemed to possess his 
thoughts uncontrollably of late. Suddenly 
starting to his feet, he disfigured the name he 
had just written again, and uttering an excla- 
mation of impatience, took his friend’s arm, 
and they lounged back in the direction of the 
hotel. 

Leaning out of one of the windows of the 
bathing-house, directly under which the two 
gentlemen had been holding their brief conver- 
sation, was a young girl with great violet eyes 
and golden-tinted hair. She rested both white 
arms upon the window-sill, and bent forward 
excitedly, her bosom heaving, her hands tightly 
clasping one another, her cheeks a vivid scar- 
let. Her beauty was piquant and changing, 
and with every change it seemed to take ona 
new brilliancy. She sparkled and glittered, 
and seemed almost to irradiate light like the 
sun. Now as the clear light-of the morning 
fell full upon her, it displayed a face as per- 
fect as Miranda’s must have been when Ferdi- 
nand gazed upon it for the first time. She was 
fair, with cheeks that changed from a delicate 
rose flush into a bright carmine with the least 
breath of excitement. Ter hair, luxuriant, 
wavy, &spirituelle, had gleams of red light 
through it, in the sunshine. She stood now 
eagerly watching the two men until they were 
lost to sight. 

‘Beautiful, am I? Thank you both, most 
honored sirs!”’ she laughed, tossing back her 
golden locks, “and so you think Iam like a but- 
terfly? You shall discover yet that there is 
some ‘depth’ tome. Rome was not built ina 
day, or Babylon either, for that matter. I will 
bide my time. Oh, I can be as patient as De- 
* lilah was in learning the cause of her adorer’s 
strength. Meanwhile,” she exclaimed, under 
her breath, “ my little plan is taking effect. I 
will wait until it is matured, and then T’ll just 
let in the river Euphrates upon them, @ la 
Cyrus, and see what they will do. So my 
animated piece of marble was ‘pure and wo- 
manly,’ eh? Well, he shall change his mind 
even more than he has already. Men are fickle 
at the best.” And with this last truthful re- 


mark Daisy Minton hastily continued her toilet 





(she had gone out with the intention of bath- 
ing, but had altered her determination since 
the conversation already mentioned), and hur- 
ried to the hotel. 

Everything had been going wrong with Marte 
Minton. Paul Mannering seemed to interpret 
falsely her every action. He appeared to see 
nothing in its true light. He could not know 
how she despised the gay, impadent Eugene 
St. Clair, that so persistently hung upon her 
every word, and would look love, and act devo- 
tion, though she gave him not the slightest en- 
couragement. 

Marie and Paul Mannering had met a few 
weeks previous, and had fallen passionately in 
love. That is, he saw in her that type of pure 
womanhood for which he had eagerly sought 
and never before had found. In consequence 
he admired her with the whole intensity of his 
nature. At first he had not particularly ob- 
served her charming cousin, only as a man will 
always admire a beautiful picture or flower or 
bird, or anything so lovely to the vision as was 
Daisy; and she was constantly flitting before 
him. In fact, wherever he went he was supe 
to be haunted by her sunny presence. Gradu 
ally he began to feel somewhat pleased by her 
evident delight in his society. Men are easily 
flattered, even the oldest of them; but Panl 
was young and—susceptible. He thought her 
as innocent and guileless as a dove, while all 
the time the cunning of the serpent slumbered 
in her heart. Slowly, gradually, adroitly, she 
had partially succeeded in poisoning his heart 
with strangely-contrived stories of her cousin’s 
love of coquetry, her vanity, Mer artfulness, 
and it was all done in such a simple, childlike 
way. 

Poor Marie, grieved, sorrowful, yet not sus- 
pecting her Cousin Daisy for a moment, saw 
that there was a coldness creeping between 
them, but was powerless to contend against it. 
She was proud, and a proud woman does not 


desire the man she loves to know of her suffer-_ 
ing. So each day she in her turn became mote * 


dignified and less lovable in Paul’s presence, 
and Eugenie St. Clair would persist in seeking 
her society. Thus the chasm between them 
widened—grew ominous—and finally became 
an impassable barrier. 

Daisy’s apparently guileless remarks, to- 
gether with Marie’s hauteur and indifference, 
began to have a marked effect upon Paul's 
heart. And the two lives that had for a time 
drifted very near one another, were now almost 
entirely sundered. They seldom met, and when 


they did their words were cold and constrained. - 
She was sure to say precisely the things she 
would have given worlds not to have uttered. © 


Such strange, foolish words as rush to the lips 
when the heart is fullest. 

In life there are times that persons meet with 
only the simplest words, themost commonplace 
sentences, who long to scream out their joy at 
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feeling themselves together again, while an un- 
dercurrent of despair, deeper and darker than 
death itself, enfolds them both, and yet they 
make no sign. However, in such instants it 
may be those two souls draw nearer to each 
other than ordinary souls do, who utter the 
pain they feel and so partially relieve them- 
selves of their agony. 

Marie Minton was one of the few women in 
the world who have a soul. Her features were 
irregular, her face not a beautiful one, but the 
earnest look that came upon it at times; a look 
that seemed to come straight up from a great, 
pure, fervent, womanly heart, was far more 
lovely than a pair of exquisitely-tinted eyes 
and the most perfect of Grecian noses. She 
was also one of those persons who suffer most 
intensely because her nature was such a sensi- 
tive one. Oh, there are grand thoughts that lie 
deep down within many a human breast that 
never come up to the light, and only God sees. 
She had lived her young life, and brought into 
the sphere that had thus far been assigned her, 
noble impulses, and great desires and earnest 
prayers. The world did not know, how should 
it, of the existence this woman led in the midst 
of its gayeties. There are times when every 
human soul is upon its kness before God, and 
only He understands. Through all her trou- 
bles and griefs, this girl had sent upward little 
prayers that no one ever dreamed of here be- 
below ; prayers that never trembled on her lips, 
but went with an earnest pathos right to God, 
and He interpreted them. 

It is easy to sit in the twilight alone with 
one’s thoughts and dream of heroic deeds. I 
know that Marie, with only God near, used to 
have brave thoughts and sublime desires, and 
falling down at times in an abandonment of 
grief, like a little child would reach her arms 
out and grope her way towards the Light. 
Then the darkness would seem to flee from 
her, and there would a great peace shine down 
into ker heart, and irradiate it until it would 
seem like a fair moonlighted garden, wherein 
the Lord Himself was walking. 

But there were times when the stern face of 
Fate seemed to intervene between her and all 
happiness ; when, though the world were full 
of people, she felt herself to be in a sort of 
chaos, or a dreamy blank, that could never be 
filled. Then there would come to her at last 
these blessed words, breathing with them a 
wondrous comfort and peace, ‘‘ All things shall 
work together for good to them that love 
God.” 

, On this particular morning, she had gone out 

upon the long veranda overlooking the sea, 
and was standing alone in the sunlight, when 
Eugene St. Clair came up behind her, and 
stooping, raised her hand gently to his lips. 
Paul Mannering, as fate would have it, was 
just turning the corner of the building, and so 
came suddenly face to face with the two who 





stood there—St. Clair, with the white hand up- 
raised in his, a triumphant smile (so it seemed 
to Paul) upon his lips; and Marie, fiushing 
scarlet beneath the light of his eyes. They, 
too, saw Paul, and her heart had given one 
painful throb, then seemed almost to cease 
beating. The ‘‘Good-morning’”’ uttered by 
Mannering dropped down upon her from a 
seemingly interminable height, and fell like 
icicles to meet the trembling reply she strove 
to make. A moment after, she saw him take 
Ned Saunders’ arm and wander down on the 
beach. 

Poor Marie, blameless of any coquetry, and 
yet apparently guilty, left St. Clair to amuse 
himself as best he could, while she sought her 
cwn. Here it was that Daisy found her, lying 
on the bed in her darkened chamber, with a 
tear-stained, pallid face, and heavy, woe-begone 
eyes. 

‘*Oh, I am so angry!’ exclaimed Daisy, in 
her girlish, winning way. ‘I just overheard 
Paul Mannering talking to Mr. Saunders, and 
he said he thinks you are vain, and coquettish, 
and heartless; that he is tired and disgusted, 
and intends to leave Swampscott in a few days. 
Indeed, Marie, he said all manner of things 
about you, and I just hate him for it.’’ 

No reply; only the head turned quickly to- 
wards the wall, and one hand pressed down 
over the eyes. 

That evening Marie Minton looked almost 
as lovely as her charming Cousin Daisy. She 
wore a pale mauve dress, with clusters of 
‘lilies of the valley’”’ in her brown hair, and 
another spray .fastened in the lace upon her 
bosom. For once she exerted herself to be fas- 
cinating. The circle of her admirers widened. 
Half the men in the room found themselves 
irresistibly attracted, and it was hard to tell 
which was most triumphant that night—Marie, 
or the beautiful Daisy. Twice Paul Manner- 
ing came to the former, and asked her to 
waltz; but both times she refused with a plea 
of fatigue. After that, he sought Daisy con- 
tinually. They waltzed, they promenaded the 
long veranda, they talked low in the balcony 
window, they smiled into each other’s eyes. 
Marie, seeing it all, also laughed, and chatted, 
and flirted; and so the evening wore on, 
Thackeray says, “in her griefs, in her rage, in 
the pains and anguish of wrong and desertion, 
how women remember to smile, courtesy, ca- 
ress, dissemble.’”?’ Where is there a woman 
among us that can deny that this is true? 

Several days passed, and still Paul Manner- 
ing lingered, and seemed devoted to Daisy 
Minton ; and still Marie lived on, she knew not 
how; she only knew that she must suffer, and 
make no sign. Her eyes became full of haunt- 
ing shadows, but her lips smiled. When a wo- 
man smiles, the wise world calls her—happy ! 

Oné day Daisy stood under an arbor of trail- 
ing vines in the garden of the hotel. Over her 
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head great June roses perfumed the summer 
air, and the twilight was heavy with their odor. 
In her hands she held two buds, whose crimson 
hearts shone out through the paler pink of the 
leaves that overshadowed them. She looked 
like some exquisite picture of Titian, framed 
in a background of graceful foliage, through 
which the gold of the fading sunset gleamed 
upon her fair face, and illumined her with 
wonderful radiance. 
“ And if any painter drew her, 

He would paint her unaware, 

With.a halo round the hair,” 
exclaimed Paul Mannering to himself, as he 
advanced noiselessly towards her, and was as 
yet, as he thought, unobserved. 

She began a‘low song, under which there 
ran a current of despair, as of a soul in pain, 

“We're all alone! we’re all alone! 
The moon and stars are dead and gone; 
The night’s at deep, the wind’s asleep, 
And thou and I are all alone! 
What care have we, though life there be? 
Tumult and life are not for me! 
Silence and sleep about us creep! 
Tumult and life are not for thee! 
How late it is, since such as this 
Had crowned the height of breathing bliss! 
And now we keep an iron sleep— 
In that grave thou, and I in this!” 

Few men can resist the power of such beauty 
as this girl possessed. As the last words of 
the sorrowful chant wailed out into the sum- 
mer night, Paul stepped forward to where she 
stood, still holding the roses and fast filling 
his heart with a wild, tumultuous appreciation 
of her wonderful, fascinating loveliness. Im- 
petuous and reckless, his thoughts of the last 
few moments sprang to his lips. 

“Miss Daisy,’’ he said, ‘are you capable of 
any great depth of emotion, as your appear- 
ance would indicate? You are highly colored, 
like a gorgeous sunset. You are as excitable 
as the most impetuous French woman. You 
seem to float about in an atmosphere of warmth, 
and light, and brilliancy, like a tropical plant. 
Tell me, do you ever have any great, over- 
whelming desire that you would give the uni- 
verse, were it yours, to see fulfilled ?”’ 

Looking at him shyly a moment, with her 
blue eyes shining through the Icng lashes, she 
exclaimed, with a fierce vehemence that was 
most unexpected to him she addressed :— 

‘Heaven helping me, yes. I have one de- 
sire, one hope, strong as death, changeless as 
eternity, ungovernable as the fires of Mount 
Vesuvius. To accomplish that desire, in whose 
light all others entirely pale into insignificance, 
I would dare anything.” 

There was a pause, during which time the 
roses fell in a shower of delicious petals to the 
ground, and were stamped ruthlessly under 
foot, as a strong man would trample upon his 
bitterest enemy. At last he exclaimed, in a 
low voice :— 





“You are more tragic than I supposed.” 

‘*Well, the worid is full of tragedies. Life 
is in itself a tragedy—so is death, and one gets 
so tired of it all.’’ 

“*T am weary of rowing, 
Let me drift—let me drift!’ ’’ 
sang Paul, dreamily looking at the woman be- 
fore him, and for the first time comprehending 
that there might be a depth to her volatile na- 
ture of which he had hitherto been ignorant. 

The hot June days swept on. The continu- 
ous, monotonous beating of the waves on the 
long line of beach sent out their weird musie 
all through the long bright days, and mingled 
with the darkness of the summer nights. Daisy 
Minton and Paul Mannering took long walks 
together on the quiet beach, and through the 
dusky green of the odorous woods. They lin- 
gered out in the twilight of those marvellous 
evenings, and watched the sunsets pale, and 
the rising moon climb up the sky. . 

Marie, in the majesty and dignity of her wo- 
manhood, displayed no petty jealousy ; allowed 
herself to think no grievous things of these 
two she had loved so. She only saw that 
Daisy had suddenly became more petulant, 
and strange, and wayward than usual, and 
that Paul had turned from her to the dazzling 
charms of her cousin’s brilliant face. She was 
pained, it is true, more bitterly than she would 
even acknowledge to herself; but she reso- 
lutely repelled every tender dream that would 
creep into her heart, of what might have been 
had it not been for Daisy’s fascinations. And 
so the shining threads of all these lives gradu- 
ally became more and more hopelessly tangled 
and darkened, until it seemed as if they _— 
never again be straigtened. 

Was Paul Mannering happy in this new seve 
that laid its waves of amber hair upon his 
shoulder, and looked up into his brown eyes 
with eyes blue as the bluest skies, and cheeks 
that flushed or paled, grew vivid or delicately 
pink beneath the light of his? No, her beauty 
charmed his senses, but in his soul he longed 
for a different type of woman; for one like 
Marie, or, rather, as she had seemed to him 
when they first had met. He was uneasy, 
restless, almost desolate at times, as one may 
be alone in the densest crowd. ‘‘The sun may 
shine, and we be cold.”’ 

Though the radiance of Daisy’s wondrous 
beauty wove meshes of shining gold that en- 
tangled him in every direction, yet there seemed 
an inexplicable shadow somewhere that threw 
its uncanny darkness across his heart, and he 
could not escape from it. 





II. 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


THERE was a rock on the beach at some dis- 
tance from the hotel, that Marie had named 
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her “lone rock by the sea.”’ It was huge and 
gray, and lifted itself up out of the white sand 
like a great sea monster. All day the waves 
used to toss up their glistening spray beside it, 
and the winds on stormy nights would howl 
about it almost as demoniacally as they do 
about that terrific region of rocks known as 
the ‘“‘cave of the winds.”” Here Marie loved 
to come, and, with her head resting in her 
hands, sit for hours all alone with her own 
thoughts and the wonderful waves. 

It was just after sunset that she found her- 
self one evening near her favorite retreat. A 
great desire possessed her to run away from all 
the world ; to get somewhere where no human 
being would speak to her or disturb her. 
Gleams of yellow light yet quivered in the 
western horizon, and sent out over the sea a 
warm, radiant amber, that seemed to turn the 
waves into gold. This gradually changed into 
a rosy flush, that seemed to glorify both earth 
and sky. Marie’s heart thrilled with olden 
memories. Life had seemed such a precious 
gift only a few weeks since; now it was as if 
there had something darkened down upon her, 
through which the sun would never more pene- 
trate. 

She had left Daisy with Paul Mannering, and 
they both had looked so happy that Marie 
sighed now, and turned pale at the very thought 
of her own dreary heart and wasted. hopes; 
alone, with the sky overhead, and the great 
ocean underneath. She stood and looked out 
sadly towards the slowly-darkening sky, then 
down at the waves, dashing. their ghostly spray 
upon the rock beside her, and finally repeated, 
bitterly :— 

“T stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand— 
How few! Yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep—while I weep! 
O God! ean I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp? 
O God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream?” 

The moments lengthened and grew into 
hours, as she sat there motionless and alone. 
Suddenly lifting her head at the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, she noticed for the first 
time the darkness that had spread itself across 
the sky, and down over the sea. The purple 
of the early twilight had melted into a softly 
tinted gray, then deepened and darkened into 
night. Up above 

“The stars had blossomed bright, 
And the gardens of the night 
Seemed all full of marigolds, 

And violets astir.”’ 

There were two figures coming nearer and 
nearer, and they stood for a moment close to 
where she sat in the shadow of the rock. The 





man had his arm about the slender waist of 
the golden-haired fairy who had once told 
Marie she ‘‘hated him so,” and he was looking 
down fondly into the sapphire of her eyes. 

‘I donot know why it is,’ she was saying, 
“but I have always distrusted these seemingly 
emotionless women. You may be sure that 
under their puritanical exterior there lies hid- 
den all manner of deceit and treachery.”’ 

**Those who are outspoken and frank, like 
you, pétite,’’ he replied, ‘‘are such surface crea- 
tures that one knows it is useless to imagine 
any ‘well-spring of bitterness’ bubbling up in 
their hearts. If all the women in the world 
could only learn your sunny ways and winning 
disposition, Daisy, what an amazing number of 
old bachelors would be brought over to sign the 
marriage contract. We men are apt to grow 
cynical and stern, in fact right down heathen- 
ish, because there are so few women in the 
world like you. I had foresworn celibacy 
when I came here; the idea of vowing to love 
and protect any woman all through life seemed 
the most preposterous of all earthly things ; 
but now,” he added, glancing down at her mis- 
chievously as he spoke, “‘it would seem a very 
easy task to do.”’ 

There came a long pause. It seemed a year 
almost to Marie. Then Daisy’s soft voice was 
heard :— 

“Let Life’s uncertain dignities depart, 

And if one single manly heart be true, 
My own, contented, counts them cheaply lost."’ 

“Do you really think so, pétite?”’ said Paul, 
earnestly. ‘Is it possible that a child like you 
is capable of loving?” 

‘*A child !’’ she exclaimed, passionately, toss- 
ing her head back and shaking a mass of bright 
curls down upon her shoulders. “Iam no more 
a child than you are!” 

**Well, but,”’ he laughed, “you know, dear, 
we ‘men are only boys grown tall.’ I did not 
intend tooffend you. Whatif I should say that 
with your half-childish, half-womanly charms, 
you are a very dear little Daisy to me, would 
that annoy you too?” 

Before he could receive any reply, Marie 
Minton, pale, shivering, rose from her lowly 
position on the rock near by, and in hurrying 
past the two lovers confronted them for a mo- 
ment. It was a brief infinitude of time, and 
yet to Paul Mannering it seemed an eternity. 
He had caught a glimpse of two sorrowful eyes 
and a pallid face that haunted him for weeks. 
The answer Daisy made him was lost to the wo- 
man who had unintentionally heard the con- 
versation which had thus far passed between 
the two. 

After a half hour spent in the quiet of her 
room, she dressed herself with unusual care, 
and swept down stairs in her trailing robes, 
just as they, entered from their walk on the 
beach. It was a wonderful self-possession she 
had acquired during the brief warfare she had 
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waged with her own heart, for now, advancing 
smiling towards them she held out a hand to 
both, saying, gayly: ‘Shake hands that I may 
know you forgive me for playing the ghost in 
such a tragical manner.” 

“We have nothing to forgive, I assure you, 
Miss Minton,’’ Paul replied, merely touching 
her fingers lightly an instant with his, and then 
turning coldly away. 

“Playing the spy, you mean, instead of 
ghost,’’ exclaimed Daisy, angrily, in an under- 
tone. ‘You are just like a twilight bat, and I 
wish you would flit around anybody but me.” 
And she left her cousin, only to turn to Paul 
Mannering and whisper something in his ear 
at which he looked pained and annoyed, and 
then they walked away arm in arm. 

Marie saw no more of them that night. She 
stood for a moment speechless, amazed, with a 
sort of dumb despair creeping over her. “ Lost 
forever!’ she cried, drearily, under her breath. 





III. 
OUT OF THE TOILS. 

SARATOGA in all its beauty of grand old trees, 
and shady walks, and pleasant drives, with its 
brilliant life of fashionable society, and its deep 
undercurrent of deceit and hypocrisy ; its ele- 
gant hotels, crowded with gay people; its 
springs, eagerly sought after by numberless 
wealthy invalids who vainly strive until the 
last moment for that health-giving potion that 
exists for them only in another world—Sara- 
toga, with its streets crowded with distingué 
people from all parts of the world, its prome- 
nades crowded with happy young lovers who, 
brilliant in gorgeous silks and gleaming gems, 
laugh and chatter and give each other coquet- 
tish glances while they utter the most trival 
remarks—Saratoga, with all this paraphernalia 
of fashionable life, greeted the Mintons upon 
their return from the seashore. 

Congress Hall was filled with the élite of the 
land. Here Daisy found innumerable fops to 
do her homage, creatures whose only souls 
seemed to be the soles of their feet, and whose 
intellect was so very minute as to be utterly in- 
discernible. 

Paul Mannering and his friend were spend- 
ing a few days at Long Branch, but were soon 
expected to visit Saratoga. 

One day Daisy had been unusually wild. 
She had made Jove to positively no less than a 
dozen men since breakfast, and her conduct 
had been really reprehensible. That evening 
as she sat for a moment on the long veranda in 
front of the Congress, waiting for one of her 


admirers to join her, Marie came out, and lay- 
ing her hand gently upon her arm, said :— 
‘Little cousin, do you think you are doing 
exactly right in encouraging all these men to 
show you such marked attention? 1 thought 





you cared more for Mr. Mannering than you 
appear to at present. Are you sure you are 
quite true to him?” 

Daisy turned and looked at her disdainfully 
for a moment, and then said, sneeringly :— 

‘I believe you are the person that is most in 
love with that individual; but you need not 
trouble yourself, he does not care for you.. Why 
should my stately cousin lavish her thoughts 
upon so unpromising a person?” 

At this moment a languishing young gentle- 
man appeared in search of Daisy, and Marie, 
turning to go, found herself face to face with 
Paul Mannering., He drew her arm through 
his, and led her away to a retired corner of the 
veranda, without either uttering a word, then 
looking searchingly into her eyes for a moment, 
he said :— 

“‘T overheard the brief conversation between 
you and your cousin just now. I have but this 
moment arrived, and learning that Miss Daisy 
was on the veranda, I hastened to join her. I 
cannot comprehend her quite. I would to God 
I might.” 

Marie’s lips were pale, but she betrayed no 
emotion. ‘‘Is she not a perfect child of na- 
ture ?’’ she said. 

‘Sometimes I think so,” was his reply, ‘‘and 
then again,” he added, hesitatingly, “‘she seems 
to me like a beautiful demon.”’ 

“You shall not speak to me thus of your affi- 
anced bride!’ she cried, in her excitement. 
**Dear, beautiful Daisy!’ 

“Beautiful? Yes, intensely so. So are Eng- 
lish robins, but one sometimes tires of them, 
and prefers common wood sparrows.” 

Standing thus alone, for the first time fh 
weeks, looking into each other’s eyes, it seemed 
asif words of love must spring to one another’s 
lips, and Paul exclaimed, at.last :— 

““O Marie! I used to feel when with you that 
you alone were capable of guiding me. You 
shone into my heart with a strong, clear light, 
that filled me with the noblest impulses and 
purest thought. If I were ever inclined to be 
worthy of any true woman’s, love, it was when 
we two were together those three happy weeks 
in May, and the sweet influence of your—friend- 
ship, was so great upon me.” 

Marie was speechless. He went on passion- 
ately. 

“Tam not affianced to your cousin, although 
many times the words ‘ wilt though be my wife’ 
have sprung to my lips and died out before they 
were uttered. She wove around me a subtle, 
glittering spell, that kept me in her meshes, an 
unwilling, and yet not unhappy victim. But 
she was like the strong light of the sun. It 
wearied me to be forever in such a blaze of 
light. I saw you afar off, and you had the 
effect of moonlight upon me, after those hot 
June days. I longed to rush to you at times, 
but something held me back. I do not know,” 
said he, dreamily, as if the spell were on him 
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again, ‘‘ I do not know what kept me from 
you, whether it was what she said of (here he 
checked himself in some confusion )—or the gold 
of her amber hair, or the clear light of her eyes, 
but’’— 

‘IT must leave you,” said Marie, rising to go. 

It is hard to stand and listen to the man you 
love, when he is raving over the beauty of 
another woman. He did not seek to detain 
her; did not even say good-night, so she sought 
her own room. Soon after, Daisy and Paul 
Mannering were walking arm in arm out under 
the trees in front of Congress Hall, their heads 
close together, and their words low and indis- 
tinct. It was very evident she had caught him 
again in the meshes she knew so well how to 
weave. 

One warm day Paul Mannering and Ned 
Saunders were lounging on the veranda, smok- 
ing their cigars, and amusing themselves by 
watching the various butterflies of fashion that 
were everywhere visible. The windows were 
all open, and from one above there came to 
them distinctly the sound of two voices, that 
both recognized immediately. One was clear 
and full of melodious cadences, the other im- 
perious and angry. It seemed something had 
ruffled Daisy’s temper. The day was warm, 
she was not well, and it was impossible for her 
to control herself. These words came drifting 
out, and caused Paul Mannering to utter a low 
but emphatic word, that did not bode well for 
the beautiful, amber-haired girl who had pro- 
fessed so much love for him :— 

“But I tell youI will! What are you that 
you should set yourself up above me like a 
queen, and seek to advise me. You think I 
adore Paul Mannering. Well, it may be I do; 
but between you and I, most saintly Marie, I 
assure you his money is quite as great a con- 
sideration as his handsome face. As for you, 
you are a fool to take his part always as you 
do. He despises you, for I have heard him say 
as much.”’ 

The reply was never heard, for it came in a 
low tone, and before it was uttered both gen- 
tlemen had left their seats, and strolled away. 
For some time Paul Mannering’s face was 
ominously dark and wrathful, then he suddenly 
brightened, as if a happy thought bad illumined 
him. 

**Great Heavens, Ned !’’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
lmve made a fearful mistake. I believe I have 
been in a sort of infatuated daze for weeks; 
but I thank God the day has dawned at last 
when I can see my way out of it.” 

His friend merely wrung his hand in silence. 
That night Marie went out upon the back. gal- 
lery of the hotel. The light from the open 
windows, together with the sound of happy 
voices, came drifting along to where she stood 
alone, leaning against one of the tall pillars, 
and almost as immovable. But there was one 
corper, the furthest removed from the brilliant 





parlors, where she saw that night was sleeping 
undisturbed in dim long shadows that the gas 
had failed to search out. She crept into the 
darkness, glad to be away from all the glare 
of light and heat. The August moon had 
floated up the sky, and all about on tree, and 
leaf, and grasses, there lay long gleams of sil- 
ver dew. Out in the stillness and dimness, 
under the mellow light of the moon, it seemed 
like such a pure, restful, happy world. Marie 
looked out through the summer hush that 
brought with it to her no rest or happiness. 

“I wonder,’’ she thought, ‘“‘if God knows 
just how we feel when the world glides on, and 
the stars rise and set, and the sun gilds the 
earth with its yellow light, and the moon floats 
up the sky, and the great heart of the universe 
seems throbbing audibly with happiness! Yet 
we seem left out alone, some way, just as it 
would be if we were to see through the half- 
open door of a grand Cathedral the thousands 
of worshippers, the beautiful pictures, the soft 
Shining of the tapers, the gleaming of the 
stained windows ; and as the perfumed incense 
steals out, along with the music, some one 
closes the door in our faces, and we are left out 
in the darkness.”’ 

At this moment a clear, sweet voice came 
out to her from the parlor where the fashiona- 
ble crowd were assembled, a voice that sang 
with passionate earnestness, 


“I’m alone, I’m alone, 
Methinks each gath’ring cloud 
Becomes an air-woven shroud, 
Floating, floating to graves unknown! 
Sailing slowly, slowly by, 
They cloud and darken all the sky!” 


A low sob broke from Marie’s trembling lips 
as the last mournful wail, ‘‘I’m alone, I’m 
alone,’ died out, and she stood there so 
drearily all by herself. 

**Q God!’ she murmured, in under breath, 
‘will that joy that seems to flow so freely 
like a glad river never reach me?” 

Just here a man’s figure stepped out on the 
dark veranda. It came forward to where she 
stood, and she heard the footsteps and recog- 
nized them by the quick tide of blood that 
crimsoned cheek and brow, and caused her to 
grasp more tightly the pillar against which she 
leaned. 

‘““Miss Marie,” said the low tones of Paul 
Mannering, ‘‘I believe that during the past 
few weeks I have been inadream. I feel now 
that I am awakening.” 

‘Dreams are often pleasanter than real- 
ties,’ she replied. ‘‘ Why rouse yourself?’ 

‘* Because,’’ said he, bending his head, and 
looking down into her eyes, “please God, the 
morning has come.”’ Bi.50 . 

The hours slipped by, and Marie felt no 
longer ‘‘alone.’’ All the darkness between 
these two was uplifted. The doubts and fears 
that had swayed them for so long lay stricken 
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forever at their happy feet, and Paul Manner- 
ing realized how beautiful it is to love a human 
soul. 

Once as they sat there in the moonlight, 
talking low, as lovers always will, another 
couple came out with laughter and gay words. 
As they neared the two solitary ones who 
seemed to have isolated themselves for the 
time being from all the world, the girl tossed 
back her wealth of shining hair, and looked at 
them a moment with wide open eyes and 
quickened breath. She heard the words ‘dear 
Marie.” It was enough. Turning to the man 
upon whose arm she was leaning she said, 
hurriedly, and in a clear, firm voice :— 

‘“‘T have considered your proposal—and I ac- 
cept.’’ 

Two hours later, one of those sudden and 
appalling storms that sometimes surprise us 
on hot summer nights came up with unusual 
violence. The sky was changed from its sil- 
very radiance into lurid flames. It seemed as 
if God had determined to unloose his wrath 
upon an evil world. There was a little frail 
boat on Saratoga Lake, whose occupants strove 
in vain to reach the shore. One of them was 
a young girl whose wondrous hair was all 
drenched, and whose great sea-blue eyes, when 
they found her next morning, were still wide 
open, and full of a terrible fear. 

Poor Daisy, so young, so beautiful, in all the 
splendor of her girlhood, was brought slowly 
and solemnly back to Congress Hall at day- 
break, together with the remains of the man 
she had but just promised to wed. 


Beside her there knelt those two whom she’ 


had so wickedly wronged. Their tears fell 
upon her cold face, now so pallid and changed. 
The rose-tint all blanched out of the lips and 
cheeks; the brilliancy all fled from the sweet 
sapphire eyes; the life, and warmth, and vi- 
vacity departed forever from the chilled limbs 
now s0 like exquisitely chiselled marble. Paul 
took from its resting place one long, bright, 
amber curl, to keep forever as a remembrance 
of the fair form soon to be hidden from the 
eyes of an admiring world. Gone, with all her 
follies and wickedness, straight to God, where 
we will leave her, knowing ‘‘he doeth all things 
well.”’ 

Marie, in looking over a little pocket diary 
of the lost Daisy’s found these words written : 
“T love him; I love him. He is my idol, and 
yet he is my dear Paul, that is sweetest of all.” 
Poor little wayward heart, now so still! It 
had truly loved, then, and undoubtedly had 
suffered too keen agony, like other hearts that 
have perhaps been more worthy of a noble 
man’s devotion. And so to both Daisy and 
Marie there came*a wondrous change. The 
former was the bride of Death, and, with her 
white robes folded about her, they laid her 
low in that peaceful “ city of the silent,”” Mount 
Auburn. The other wedded Paul Mannering, 





and through her shy and tender eyes, as they 
sought his face when he called her by the sa- 
cred name of “ wife,’’ a white soul looked out 
unabashed and pure. 

God had ordained that the marvellous beauty 
of the woman who had held such strange sway 
over the soul of her husband, should be power- 
less ever more todo her harm. And yet, on 
sammer nights sometimes, when the storm- 
king is abroad in all his fury, with the low 
sound of the rain beating against her window, 
and the crashing of the mighty thunder over 
her head, Marie sees that pale face and wide 
open eyes, and the words “I love him; I love 
him,’’ bring the tears te her own eyes as she 
looks up to meet the tender glance of her ever 
dear Paul Mannering. 


OOS -— —— 


THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 
(Suggested by MEEKER’S picture, entitled as above.) 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





Oh, rarest dream evolved from artist’s brain! 
Was ever mortal scene so fuir as this? 
Ah! here methinks nor sin, nor care, nor pain 
Could come, but all the hours flow on in bliss. 
Yet ’tis not what we see, but what we feel, 
The thoughts suggested by such perfect art,’ 
The meanings one brief glance can ne’er reveal, 
That thriil with ecstasy divine the heart. 


Moore’s werds float idly down the stream of time, 
And warm with sensuous grace and beauty glow; 
But Meeker adds unto the poet’s rhyme is 
The poet’s touch from which such marvels flow, 
That Cashmere’s vale to us is henceforth real ; 
Though fancy never in her wildest flight 
Had pictured such a fair and sweet ideal, 
So rich in all that gives the soul delight. 


We look upon the tender-tinted sky 

Like nature's own, whose tranquil depths suggest 
The thought that heaven surely must be nigh, 

And o’er us steals a sense of peace and rest. 
Below the waters gleam, the roses bloom, 

A marble palace rises, white and pure: 
The Yaj Mahal,* at once a shrine and tomb, 

To tell how human love can still endure. 


The mountains that beyond look faintly blue, 
Or near at hand reveal their rocky forms, 
Are clothed somehow with such a gracious hue 
They seem not to have known the wrath of storms. 
But ah! those trees whose perfect outlines show 
An inspiration wonderful yet true, 
How softly lights and shadows come and go, 
And add new charm and beauty to the view. 


A poet paints in words, but gift divine, 

When he who penetrates the secret heart 
Of nature’s mysteries, shows by outward sign 

Of pictures what grand truths are found in art. 
He left us far above all sordid cares, 

And stirs within us thoughts both pure and high; 
Reveals the beauty earth forever wears, 

The lessons taught by mountains, trees, and sky. 


* The Yaj Mahal, one of the architectural wonders 
of the world, was built by the at mogul, Shah 
Jehan, as a mausoleum over his utiful empress, 
The Rev. Mr. Butler, in his “Land of the eda,” 
gives u detailed description of this magnificent strue- 
ture. The cost of its erection was over sixty million 
doliars in our mene. and the work upon it occypied 
20,000 men for twenty-two years. 
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THE ART OF PAINTING. 


THE word art, in contradistinction from na- 
ture, implies a practical skill in producing 
something in agreement with certain principles 
and rules ; an imitation by human skill of the 
works produced by Divine power. In the fine 
or liberal arts, nature has ever been man’s 
highest model ; and ‘‘those works of art, whe- 
ther of poets, painters, novelists, or historians, 
which live the longest, are those built on gene- 
ral nature.” 

The mountains and hills have been of old; 
and no doubt the flowers bloomed as gayly, 
and the birds sang as sweetly in the garden of 
Eden as to-day, in the parterre of a modern 
naturalist. While the works of nature were 
perfected by the Divine hand, in the creation, 
art has arrived atits present excellence through 
slow and difficult stages. The mechanical arts 
must have been the first acquired, because the 
wants that gave them birth were more urgent, 
and the difficulty of acquiring them not so 
great. The necessity for food being the most 
imperious of wants, tilling the ground and 
tending herds and flocks must have been the 
first and most general occupation of man, and 
the knowledge relating to these pursuits, the 
first acquired. At a later period, when man 
began to feel a desire and relish for higher en- 
joyments, the fine arts took their rise. 

The enterprising genius of man may have 
exerted itself at an early period in every arti- 
fice useful or entertaining. The undertakers, 
too, not being limited by short life, had time to 
carry things to perfection ; but whatever their 
skill, learning, or industry performed, all 
monuments of it have long ago perished, 

Before the invention of writing, the ingenu- 
tty of man resorted to other methods of repre- 
senting thoughts to the eye, by means of the 
imitation or picturing of objects. This formed 
the first rude steps toward the art of painting. 
These imitations or pictures afterwards became 
symbolic, and represented, not so much the 
objects themselves, as the idea desired to be 
conveyed, which could not be represented by 
painting. An eye, for instance, became a sym- 
bol of Providence ; a circle, of eternity; wings, 
of rapidity of motion; an eagle, of acuteness 
and strength; a lion, of courage; a lamb, of 
meekness or patience; a sceptre of regal 
power, etc. 

The North American Indians practised this 
kind of writing by tracing designs upon birch- 
bark with their knives. The calumet was their 
symbol of peace, the tomahawk of war, the 
bird of swiftness, ete. This picture-painting 
was wholly arbitrary in its nature, and of 
course obtained a deftnite meaning, only by 
agreement and frequent use. 

In the writings of Moses we have evidence of 
the early existence of the art of designing, 
where reference is made to the representation 





of cherubim on the hangings of the tabernacle, 
and also to images cut of wood, stone, silver, 
and gold, designed as objects of worship among 
the heathen. These first designs probably led 
to the art of sculpture, which attained its high- 
est excellence about the time of Alexander 

The art of engraving upon gems and precious 
metal also preceded painting. The Bible gives 
the earliest account of this in the mention made 
of the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
being inscribed on the breastplate of Aaron, 
and the designs traced on the precious stones 
of the Ephod. The Israelites, no doubt, de- 
rived the art from the Egyptians, among whom 
it had been long known. The Egyptians 
marked their gems with hieroglyphic charae- 
ters, and used them as amulets or talismans, 
and entertained the most superstitious notions 
respecting their powers. The emerald was 
worn as a preventive of melancholy, the ame- 
thyst as a security against intoxication, the 
ruby as a foe to bad dreams, ete. 

It cannot be determined among what nation 
or at what time the art of painting originated. 
It may have been suggested by the reflection 
of a landscape on the smooth surface of water; 
or by some caprice of Nature, such as has been 
recently discovered in Eldorado County in 
California, where mountain scenery is traced 
upon a rock in variegated colors, representing 
rugged peaks, trees, and every requisite to a 
complete scenic picture except a mountain 
stream. 

It is supposed that the Egyptians were the 
first acquainted with the art of coloring; al- 
though it never arrived at any perfection with 
them. Their artists applied their colors in uni- 
form tints, without shading orcontrast. An out- 
line of the object was taken, such as might be 
obtained by its shadow, and tothis rude draught, 
flat colors were applied without the slightest 
indication of light or shade. The specimens as 
seen on the cases of mummies and walls of 
tombs, still retain their colors clear and fresh; 
owing, ’tis said, to the aridity of the climate, 
and the coloring matter being applied pure, 
and without admixture. 

The first era of the art in Greece was about 
720 years before Christ. The first painting on 
record is a battle scene, painted by Bularcus 
about this time. Candaules, king of Lydia, gave 
him for it as many gold pieces as would cover 
its surface. Bularcus was the first to use a ya- 
riety of colors. The ancients painted entirely 
in water-colors, oil-colors being unknown to 
them. The colors were laid on with water 
alone, or with some gum or glutinous sub- 
stance worked with the water. Apelles is said 
to have used a black varnish which no one else 
could imitate. Red and yellow ochres, black 
and white were the colors most employed by 
Apelles, as well as by Raphael and Titian at a 
later day. Single pieces of painting were exe- 
cuted on the wood of the larch tree, selected on 
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account of its durability, and its not being lia- 
ble to warp out of shape. Liven was rarely 
used. The most common kind of painting was 
that upon plaster, which is now called fresco- 
painting. 

The next painter of note after Bularchus was 
Zeuxis, who flourished 400 years before Christ. 

arrhasius, a scarcely less distinguished artist, 
lived at the same time. A story is told of a 
trial of art between the two, in which Zeuxis 
painted a basket of fruit which deceived the 
birds, and Parrhasius a curtain which deceived 
Zeuxis, as he requested Parrhasius to move 
aside the curtain that he might see his picture. 
Zeuxis died in a fit of laughter at the picture of 
an old woman he himself drew. 

Apelles lived a century after Zeuxis, or 300 
years before Christ. So great was his excel- 
lence as a painter, that Alexander the Great 
would allow no one else to paint his portrait. 
Venus, as painted by Apelles, was considered 
the most faultless creation of the Grecian pen- 
cil. Another of his celebrated pictures was a 
portrait of Alexander reining in his fiery steed 
Bucephalus. The emperor objected to the re- 
presentation of the horse, when Apelles re- 
quested that Bucephalus might be brought and 
compared. As soon as the horse beheld the 
painting, he neighed loudly to it. ‘ Ah, sire!” 
suid Apelles, your horse is a better judge of 
painting than yourself.”’ 

Protogenes, of Rhodes, was a cotemporary of 
Apelles, and next him in merit. His most 
eelebrated work was ‘“‘IJalysus with his dog,” 
on which he was said to have been occupied 
seven years. Apelles-went to Rhodes to visit 
Protogenea, and was charmed with the execu- 
tion of that picture, particularly the foam 
about the mouth of the dog, which he said 
could not be surpassed. Protogenes enjoyed 
his praise but little, when he remembered that 
it was in a fit of desperation, at not being able 
to bring it up to his ideal, that he had thrown 
his brush at the picture, and thereby given the 
touches Apelles so highly praised. 

In Italy painting was early cultivated, but 
the Romans did not labor to signalize them- 
selves in the art, but were contented with pos- 
sessing the best pieces of the Grecian artists, 
many of whom resided at Rome. 

Painting, like the sister arts, became, during 
the Middle Ages, almost extinct, from various 
causes; the invasion of the Northern tribes, 
the dominion of the Goths, and the general 
wantoftasteandrefinement. After its revival, 
much interest was awakened in regard to mon- 
uments of ancient painting, and many sought 
out that had remained unnoticed or concealed 
in ruined buildings, tombs, and the like. Many 
are to be seen in the Pope’s collection in Rome, 
and several hundred have been discovered in 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, which are pre- 
served in the museum at Portici. 








THE WEDDING FAVOR. 
(See Steel Plate.) 


BY A. 8. 


On, if I were only a man!’ 

The lad who spoke, Karl Von Hagen, was 
the only one of a busy group who had not a 
sad face, while there were fast dropping tears 
falling from more than one pair of eyes. The 
central figure of all was a fine-looking officer 
of the Prussian army, who, in his handsome 
uniform, was bidding farewell to mother, sis- 
ter, brother, and one who was dearer than all, 
his betrothed wife. 

Full. of enthusiasm for the cause that tore 
him away from home and friends, Oscar Von 
Hagen, now that the hour had come for fare- 
wells, felt his own heart torn by contending 
emotions, and turned with a sense of relief as 
his young brother Kar]’s exclamation fell upon 
his ears. 

**And if thou wert a man, Karl,’ he said, 
“what use wouldst thou make of manhood ?’’ 


“What a question!” cried Karl, his eyes’ 


kindling and his face flushing with enthusi- 
asm, ‘I would make the same use of it that 
every loyal German is making. I would offer 
King William one more strong right arm to 
whip the French. When he came from Ems, 
and the whole of Berlin was shouting ‘To 
Paris!’ I would have given ten years of my 
life to have been a man, to say ‘I too am ready 
to go.’ O Oscar, how happy thou art to bea 
man !”’ ‘ 

‘* Ah, my son,” said Frau Von Hagen sadly, 
putting her hand upon Karl's head, ‘‘I could 
ill spare both my boys. Be content that thou 


‘art left to comfort thy mother, in these fearfal 


times.” 

Karl drew his mother’s hand softly to his 
lips, and the old lady motioning to Bertha, her 
daughter, the three left the room that the lovers 
might have a few last words together. ~ 

The young officer drew his betrothed into a 
close embrace, but words did not come easily, 
for there was one deep, sore trial in this parting, 
that was spared most of the trying scenes pass- 
ing that day in nearly every home in Berlin. 

Woman like, Adéle Lagrave spoke first, in a 
low, heart-broken tone. ‘Oscar, I must pray 
for thee and for thy cause, though it is against 
my own country and my own people thy arm 
will be lifted. God guard thee, God prosper 
thee, and bring thee home safe once more to 
home, friends, and me.”’ ~ 

A light broke over the face of the young 
officer. ‘‘Then 1 will find thee here when I 
return?” 

“ Yes gee 

There was but one word, but it seemed to 
clear, as if by magic, all the clouds from the 
face of Captain Von Hagen, who clasped Adéle 
in his arms, blessing her for the word that made 
him so happy. 
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For Adéle Lagrave though a niece of Frau 
Von Hagen, was French by birth and education. 
Her mother, Frau Von Hagen’s sister, had mar- 
ried a French nobleman, and died when Adéle 
was yeta mere child. Her father, wealthy and 
fond of his pretty little giri, had placed her 
with his sister, who had her educated with her 
own two daughters, and had dearly loved the 
dark-eyed, talented girl. But when the Count 
de Lagrave died, he permitted Adéle by his 
will, to go to her aunt in Berlin, who'for years 
had craved a visit from her sister’s only child. 

It seemed as if the young girl must have had 
her mother’s German heart, for her happiness 
in her new home was almost perfect. Bertha, 
whose fair hair and great blue eyes made a 
most charming contrast to Adéle’s own dark 
beauty, was dearer to her in a month than her 
French cousins had ever been in years of in- 
tercourse. Together they studied music, as 
Adéle had never before studied the art she 
loved, till Bertha owned that, despite her own 

advantages in early training, Adéle was her 

mistress in her proficiency, and far surpassed 
her in her love and appreciation of the grand 
ald German masters. 

Having no sister of her own, Bertha gave 
Adéle a sister’s place in her heart, and before 
the first year of their loving companionship had 
passed, both wondered how they had ever been 
happy apart. Even the great event of each 
young life, that might have made a gap be- 
tween them, served only to increase their love 
for each other, for Captain Von Hagen was at 
home on a long leave of absence at the time 
when Herman Wendt, the son of the great Ber- 
lin banker, first discovered that Bertha’s eyes 
were the brightest in the world to him, Bertha’s 
voice the sweetest, Bertha’s heart the one he 
most coveted to win for his‘own. So in the 
long evenings, when Herman and Bertha in 
the great drawing-room talked in low tones of 
the sweet nothings lovers find so engrossing, 
Oscar hung over the piano where Adéle was 
seated, and in the intervals of playing, whis- 
pered words far sweeter than the music. And 
when the mother gave consent for her daugh- 
ter’s betrothal, her son too pleaded for the 
same blessing on his wooing. 

“Thou art of age, Adéle,”’ the mother said, 
“and must decide for thyself.” And Adéle 
placed her hand in Osear’s for answer. 

But only a few days after the solemn betrothal 
feast for the two fair maidens, there came the 
certainty of the trouble hovering over Germany 
and France, and while the summer roses were 
in bloom, the summer air full of sweetness, the 
declaration of war between the two great na- 
tions filled the hearts of all women with sore 
grief. Throughout all Germany the enthusi- 
asm was unbounded, and Adéle found herself 
sympathizing with her country’s enemies, be- 
eause Oscar, Bertha, and her dear aunt were 
numbered in the list. 








But those at home wrote, urging her imme- 
diate return :— 

‘Come now,” her aunt wrote, ‘before the 
war comes upon us, or you may find it impossi- 
ble to reach us. Remember, Adéle, that ak 
though your guardians transferred a great por- 
tion of your property to Berlin when you came 
of age, the Chateau Lagrave and estates may 
be confiscated if you now remain in Prussia, or 
hold to your engagement with a Prussian ofticen 
Your father’s voice would call you from the 
grave from the enemies of his country.’’ 

It was a hard conflict that was raised in 
Adéie’s breast. On the one hand her home, 
the Chateau Lagrave, where she was born, 
where, during her father’s lifetime, she had 
spent her vacations from school, her birthdays, 
and féte days .beside him; the memory of the 
parent she had idolized, the mysterious cling- 
ing to the land of one’s nativity, and the rela 
tives who had loved her in childhood. On the 
other hand, Oscar! She knew she could have 
left her aunt, Bertha, and Karl, though she 
dearly loved them all, but to leave Oscar, her 
own betrothed husband, and leave him too to 
go where he could follow her only through 
bloodshed, perhaps only after a lapse of long, 
weary years, tried her patriotism too sorely, 
ahd she could not go. On the morning that 
Oscar came to bid her farewell before joining 
his regiment, she wrote the decisive letter that 
gave her lover such pleasure. 

The time passed heavily during the absence 
of the German army, and was counted by tid 
ings, not by days, weeks, or hours. On sucha 
day we heard of Oscar’s arrival before Stras- 
burg; on such a day, Oscar wrote us he was 
ill; on this day he wrote he had recovered; 
these were the records from which all events 
dated. But when the certainty of victory came, 
when the terms of surrender and peace were 
concluded, there was grand preparations in . 
Frau Von Hagen’s house for the return of Os- 
car, and for a double wedding. 

Herman had waited with what patience he 
could for his marriage day, respecting the sis- 
terly affection that kept Bertha’s heart heavy 
while Oscar was in danger. It seemed a cruelty 
to press wedding festivities upon mother, sis- 
ter, and betrothed when every bulletin from 
the seat of war brought long lists of killed and 
wounded to make some home desolate, some 
women childless or widows. 

But when the news came that King William 
had ordered certain regiments home, and 
amongst them the one in which Oscar, now 
Major Von Hagen, held command, Herman 
pressed his suit, and the arrival of Oscar was 
to be immediately followed by the double wed- 
ding. 

The wedding finery was prepared, and in the 
large, pleasant sitting-room of Frau Von Ha- 
gen’s house, the ladies were making wedding 
favors, when Kar] bounded in. 


“They are coming!’ he cried. “They are 
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coming! Pina favor on my breast, Adéle, that 
Oscar may see it as he passes.” 

‘‘Nay,”’ said his mother, “it is unfortunate 
to wear wedding finery before the marriage.” 

But the boy unheeding her, caught up one of 
the white satin rosettes. “I'll pin it on my 
shoulder till I see Oscar,” he said, “‘and then 
I will turn it aronnd that he may know that 
we are preparing for him.” 

At this moment the butler opened the door. 
“The army has entered Berlin,” he said, and 
while Frau Von Hagen clasped her hands in 
thankful prayer, Karl bounded to the window, 
Bertha sprang from her seat to join him, Adéle 
held her work suspended, and far down the 
street the ‘‘Watch on the Rhine” floated out 
upon the air from numerous bands. 

Nearer and nearer came the stirring strains, 
till the ladies joined Karl at the window, that 
Oscar might see home faces as he drew near 
the house. Regiment after regiment passed 
till Karl shouted, ‘“‘Osear’s regiment now. 
But’’—and the boy strained his eyes eagerly, 
“T do not see my brother.” 

Silently, with fast throbbing hearts, the oth- 
ers scanned every face till the regiment had 
passed ; then turned, and went to their seats, 
looking into each other's pallid faces, readinfg 
the terror in each heart, without spoken words. 
The glittering pageant passed them unheeded, 
the loud cheering fell upon deaf ears. But one 
thought was in each heart, but one fear op- 
pressed all. Oscar was not with his regiment. 
No loving, familiar face looked up to greet 
them when his comrades passed the house. 
Was he dead? Twice in the terrible war he 
had been slightly wounded, but had recovered, 
and his last letters were full of hope of home 
coming. Before the agony in each heart found 
words, Herman came in, with a grave face, 
that told too well he had come with evil 
tidings. 

“Oscar?’’ the mother cried. ‘You have 
news of Oscar?’’ 

“Oscar is at Strasburg.” 

“Strasburg !”’ cried Adéle. “ But that is on 
the frentier.’’ 

“Yes. He—well, you must know, sooner or 
later, he was taken with smallpox, and his 
comrades were obliged to leave him. He will 
be well cared for.’’ 

*Yes,”’ cried Adéle, “for I will care for 
him.’’ 

“Child! child!’ cried Frau Von Hagan. 
“Tiow canst thou care for him? Oh, if I were 
not old and lame!’’ 

“But I am young and strong, and I am 
French,” cried Adéle. “I can go to Osear, 
and I can take him home. Dost thou not un- 
derstand, dear aunt? Chateau Lagrave lies 
but a few miles beyond Strasburg, on the road 
to Nancy, and my aunt is at Chateau Lagrave. 
She wrote me she should leave Paris before 
the war broke out. I must go.” 





“But you will catch the smallpox,” ‘said 
Herman, shuddering. 

“IT am willing, for Oscar’s sake.’’ 

It was a great undertaking for a young girl, 
alone, to cross Prussia while yet the war was a 
new event; while France and the French were 
words of reproach in every German mouth. 
But Adéle was resolute, and, being her own 
mistress, would hear of no control. Herman 
made it his care to provure for her such letters 
as would ensure her a cordial greeting at every 
resting place through the long, tedious jour- 
ney, and with but little delay the brave, soving 
girl started upon her mission. 

In a small, narrow street, and ir a poor, bué 
cleanly house, Oscar Von Hagen lay tossing 
with fever, raving of home and of Adéle. Be- 
side him a kindly German woman watches 
him, knowing that she may yet have to send 
word to Berlin that another Prussian soldier 
has met death in the long beseiged city. Yet, 
in her prayers, she implores Heaven to spaxe 
the fair-haired officer to return once more to 
hls home and waiting bride. 

When Strasburg surrendered, and Osear was 
one of the victorious army who entered the 
sorely-distressed city, Gretchen Hartye’s hus- 
band lay there, at death’s door, starving and 
wounded. Oscar Von Hagen had then be- 
friended him, had protected his house, fed hit, 
and given him money from his own purse. So 
when the army returned victorious, and the 
young officer was stricken down with a foul 
disease, there was one heart ready to welcome 
him, one house whose doors were thrown open 
to take himin. But when he was once safely 
housed, bad sent by a comrade his message to 
his home, Oscar Von Hagen knew little of his 
surroundings of friends or foe. 

Through long, bright days; through still, 
dark nights, he tossed and raved, tended faith- 
fully by Gretchen, with some medical care 
from a Strasburg doctor, whose professional 
interests and patriotism were at variance over 
his patient, and with the belp of a strong, 
healthy constitution, to pall him through. The 
fever had run its course, the prostrating weak- 
ness had set in, when, lying helpless and suf- 
fering, Oscar spoke to Gretchen of his home. 

‘If I die, Gretchen,”’ he said, faintly, ‘you 
will send my baggage to my mother. You 
will find her address in the pocketbook in my 
coat. But my ring, the locket on my breast, 
and some of. my hair, you will send to Made- 
moiselle Adéle’’— 

“Hark!” interrupted Gretchen. ‘Some one 
is at the door.” 

‘Will you open?” cried a voice in French, 
and Gretchen hurried away. 

Before her humble door stood a large travel 
ling carriage, from which alighted an elderly 
lady, who asked for Major Von Hagen. 

‘* Ah, madame! he is very ill,” said Gretchen. 
“You are perhaps his mother?” 
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“Not I. Will you tell him Madame de 
Courcy would say a few words to him ?”’ 

“Yes, madame. Be seated until I return.” 

Gretchen found her patient eagerly anxious 
to see the lady, who came in stiff aud slately. 

‘*Monsieur,” she said, grandly, ‘‘the war is 
over, and you are the betrothed of my niece. 
So I have come, at her request— Oh, my poor 
boy!’ she cried, interrupting herself, ‘how 
ill you are! Do not fear for me,”’ she added, 
as Oscar looked up in alarm at the touch of 
her hand. “I have had the smallpox. I am 
very angry with you,”’ she added, pushing the 
hair from his forehead with a gentle touch, 
“for winning Adéie away from home, and 
from us, who love her. But when she wrote 
me she was coming to you, I said at once I 
must go, that the child may have a relative 
near her. So, monsieur, I am here and—let 
me feel your pulse—Adéle is in the carriage at 
the door.” 

“No, dear aunt; Adéle is here,’’ said a low, 
sweet voice, and in a moment the tender, lov- 
ing face was bending over Oscar’s pillow. 

“Tmprudent,’”’ murmured Madame de Courcy. 

*O Adéle! you will be ill!’ Oscar cried, his 
own face very white with the excitement. 

“No, I will not be ill, and you must hasten 
to get well, Oscar, for,’,-—and she whispered— 
“the favors are all made for our wedding.” 

But the favors in Berlin were not worn at 
Adéle’s wedding. Oscar could not be moved, 
Madame de Courcy could not remain in Stras- 
burg, and Adéle would not leave her betrothed. 
So there was a quiet wedding at the bedside of 
the invalid, and the young wife was left to 
nurse her husband back to life again. But 
when he was well enough to return to Berlin, 
there was a grand wedding at Frau Von Ha- 
gen’s, where Bertha was bride, and where Karl 
took especial care to keep his wedding favor 
at a safe distance, till his mother herself pinned 
ft to his breast. 

“For,”” he sagely observed, ‘“‘there is no 
knowing what will happen to Herman if I pin 
on a wedding favor to my shoulder, as I did 
when the army came home without Oscar.” 





THE GRAVE OF L. E. L.* 


BY M. T. 








No monumental sign was placed 
O’er her whose sudden fate 

Was wrapped in mystery too dark 
For man to penetrate ; 

But from the stranger’s eye oftimes 
A tear of pity fell 

Upon the isolated grave 
Where slumbered L. E. L. 


She left her native land a bride, 
A home afar to find; 

Position, beauty, genius rare 
Were all in her combined. 


‘ * Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 





And freely flowed her thoughts in song, 
Whose notes too soon were hushed ; 
On Africa’s drear coast, alas! 
The minstrel’s heart was crushed. 


Her soul was sad when she embarked, 
Still sadder while on sea; 

Her sweetest notes were chanted there, 
But, ah, how mournfully! 

The deeply plaintive tone full well 
Reveaied her spirit’s gloom, 

As if in that lone watch the stars 
Foreshow’d her tragic doom. 


A nation in her fame took pride, 
And sorrowed at her wrong, 

Yet, strange to say, her foreign grave 
Remained neglected long. 

But now, upon a marble cross, 
Her three initials tell 

Where England's gifted daughter rests— 
The poet, L. E. L. 


>> 
ASPIRATIONS. 


BY B. F. HUGHES. 











How blind are we mortals to the splendors 
All round us profusely that lie, 

Unmoved by the pictures the sunbeam 
Hath painted on earth, sea, and sky! 


How dull are our ears to the anthems— 
Aye, deaf as the unfeeling sod— 

The anthems from harpstrings of nature, 
When touched by the fingers of God! 


How cold are our hearts and unfeeling, 
How dead to Heaven’s whispers of love! 

Like prodigals hardened, we wander 
Afar from the Father ahove. 


Brood o’er us, O Heavenly Spirit! 
Remove the dark film from our eyes ; 
And help us to hear when Thou speakest, 

While warmest emotions arise. 


Yea, quicken us, Lord, and illumine, 
And raise us dark passions above ; 

And, loving Thee truly, oh, let us 
Repose on Thy bosom of love! 


——  ~+>-o- 





ConpwctT is at once the aim and the test of 
all our learning, our thinking, and striving. 
The man lives most perfectly whose most con- 
stant happiness is found in the consciousness 
that, in doing the best he can for himself, he is 
also doing the best that he can for every being 
that is capable of having good done to it. 


WomEN would do well to remember—nor can 
the truth be impressed upon them at too early 
an age—that all the brilliant accomplishments, 
all the solid information, all the learning in the 
world, are nothing worth, in comparison to a 
patient, cheerful temper, and an affection for, 
and perseverance in, the moral and domestic 
duties of life. Home ought to be the temple of 
a virtuous female; she may leave it occasion- 
ally, and be happy amid the beautiful fruits 
and flowers of the world; but let her, like the 
bee, gather honey from them all, and let that 
honor be reserved for her own dwelling, let it 
| be a palace or a cottage.— Mrs. 8. VU. Hal. 
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DOLLY MANVERS. 


BY IZORA ©. 8. CHANDLER, 








Do.Ly is pouting. If you will stand beside 
this large uncurtained back window, and look 
into the kitchen where she is busy compound- 
ing pies, you will wonder why the rosy lips 
have assumed such an expression. You say 
that perhaps she desires to look piquant and 
saucy, but that cannot be it, for, though Dolly 
pouting is a pretty picture, Dolly smiling, as 
she oftener does, is an infinitely prettier one. 
And it cannot be because her dimpled arms 
have need to be bared over the kneading-tray, 
or her slender hands te wield the roller, for 
Dolly’s pride is in her proficiency as house- 
wife ; and the wholesome bread, light cakes, 
crisp cookies, and flecky-crusted pies which 
are wrought.upon baking days by those same 
slender hands, are miracles of cookery. And 
Dolly likes to do it, too. 

Neither can she be dissatisfied with her sur- 
roundings, for of all bright kitchens under the 
sun, this one in which we see her this beautiful 
summer morning must be the brightest. Never 
was cook-stove polished higher, nor floor more 
snowy ; never did six splint-seated chairs show 
more intimate acquaintance with sand and 
water, nor a ceiling so pure a surface, nor the 
air through an open window come more redo- 
lent of flowers. Surely Dolly must be pleased 
with surroundings like these. 

But as she places the last pie in the oven, 
her lips begin to tremble, and by the time each 
article comprising the baking paraphernalia 
has been restored to its respective shelf or 
drawer, two large tears make their way over 
her reluctant cheeks. It is something serious 
which can cause Dolly to ery, and you ean see 
that she struggles against it, but to no pur- 
pose, and she covers her face with her hands, 
while the tears fall thickly from between her 
fingers. She sits quite still for one, two min- 
utes. You do not even hear her sob, but the 
tears keep falling. Another and another of 
the moments go by, a step is heard upon the 
broad stone at the door, and like a flash the 
young girl disappears. 

A woman whom you would know to be Dol- 
ly’s mother enters with some vegetables for 
the dinner. She can not be more than forty. 
She has seen care, but it has not fretted her. 
Labor has lain his rough hand upon her, but 
she has performed his biddings cheerfully, and 
he has not dealt hard with her. You know 
from her face that Dolly’s mother is a Chris- 
tian. There is that in her eyes which tells 
you of sorrows patiently borne. You have no 
fears for her children if they will but follow 
her teaching and example. And yet this wo- 
man, tall, slender, dark-haired, and tender- 
eyed, who, with the education her intellect 
craved, might have graced the court of any 





monarch—this woman, whose voice you know 
as well before as after you have heard it to be 
clear, sweet, and sympathetic, is only the 
hard-working wife of a farmer, and her dress 
is a simple calico wrapper, clean and neat-fit- 
ting, to be sure, and relieved at the throat by 
a plain linen band, but calico, nevertheless, 
and much worn at that. Her hands-are hard 
and brown, but you intuitively feel that labor 
can never take their gentlenessaway. Educa- 
tion has not done much for her, and neither 
has society. Orphaned and left to poverty at 
an early age, with but few terms of instruc- 
tion, her education went not beyond the com- 
mon English branches and drawing. She did 
what she could before Joseph Manvers made 
her the mistress of his home; but afterward, 
when all the duties of housekeeping devolved 
upon her, and when the children came with 
their wants and troubles, she found time for 
little study of aught save the Book from which 
emanates all wisdom. 

In a few moments Dolly comes down, having 
bathed her face until the traces of tears are 
removed. She looks into the oven, takes 
thence a few of the pies whose edges have 
been kissed to brown by the heat, and then as- 
sists her mother in the preparations for dinner. 

Mrs. Manvers notes the sadness in her daugh- 
ter’s eyes, and knows the cause. She has ex- 
perienced a kindred feeling during many of 
the years of her life, and she mentally resolves 
that, with God’s help, her child’s desires shall 
be realized unto her. 

The moments glide by. The long table is 
wheeled out in the cool dining-room, the cloth 
spread upon it, the chairs and dishes take their 
places as by magic, and then Dolly runs into 
the shed, and, catching a rope which dangles 
just above her head, sends the clear summons 
to dinner out where the hot haze is quivering 
over the yellow harvest fields. 

Five weary, hungry men come up the lane, 
fanning themselves with their broad hats. 
You can tell which is Farmer Manvers by the 
attitude of leader which he assumes, and by 
the quick glances cast from his clear eyes over 
the fields, to make sure that the herds and 
flocks are in their pastures. In his square, 
slightly-stooping shoulders there is an air of 
ownership which cannot pass unnoticed. You 
would at a glance single him out to be the 
proprietor of these broad acres. He is a fine 
specimen of physical manhood ; but, ah! you 
have discovered it, you have noticed the shade 
of penuriousness which almost spoils the face. 
Yet, as common parlance has it, Farmer Man- 
vers is a “‘good provider.’’ The plate which 
he hands to each man at table is almost groan- 
ing—or, poor thing! it would groan if it could 
—under its weight of palatable food. But 
something in the lines about his lips and eyes, 
either coming from that which should or should 
not be there, you can hardly tell which, but 
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the presence—or absence—of it makes you 
sure that if you could look into his heart while 
he is pressing the contents of each dish upon 
the four laborers, you would see most plainly 
inscribed there the motto, ‘‘Feed well; work 
well.” 

He is a man who will care for the stomachs 
of his family, his laborers, and his flocks. He 
will have good barns, warm clothing, and 
bright fires. His wife, daughter, and the three 
little boys who to-day are at the district school, 
will have comfortable clothing and a cheerful 
fireside ; but further than this I fear you he 
will never go. There will be no shelves, book- 
laden, in the living-room; no files of newspa- 
pers against the walls; no newly-cut magazine 
upon the table. There is not a picture in the 
house, and no instrument of music. 

I fully believe with the writer who said that 
the pictures and books against the walls of a 
man’s home form an index to his mind, and so 
I say that when you have read so far upon the 
walls of his home as well as in the face of 
Farmer Manvers, you may perhaps be able to 
guess the cause of Dolly’s poutings and Dolly’s 
tears. You surely wiil when I tell you that 
all her literary education has been gained at 
the little red school-house a half mile away, 
and from the few books that she has been able 
to borrow or buy. With a mind eager for 
knowledge, she has persuaded her teachers 
into giving her instruction in text-books not 
often seen in a district school. Thus she has 
already entered upon the higher mathematics, 
besides having taken history, rhetoric, and 
English literature. , 

Oh, how she revelled in that last! How she 
would close her eyes and picture her own 
home asit should be somewhere in the glory- 
lighted future, with its shelves filled with the 
works of authors of whom she knew scarce 
anything save the names! How eagerly every 
quotation was committed to memory, and the 
parts not given imagined! and how happy she 
was when one teacher bestowed upon her a 
tattered copy of Shakspeare! 

Perhaps you guess now that Dolly is anxious 
to attend the seminary at B———, twenty 
miles away ; that she has studied for it, hoped 
for it, worked and prayed for it. Perhaps you 
can imagine how cautiously she approached 
the subject in her father’s presence; how, 
grown bolder by his silent treating of it, and 
her own great desire, she finally asked, coaxed, 
pleaded, and begged; how the mother added 
her own importunities to those of her child; 
and how coldly, carelessly, and finally impa- 
tientiy, the father answered nay to them both. 

Having never realized the value of knowl- 
edge, he imagined the desire would wear itself 
out, and was disappointed that day after day 
went by, and week after week, with no result 
save the intensifying of her entreaties. At 
last, angered by her persistency, he told her 





that if she should spend it now, there would 
be no portion to give to her when she should 
come to go to a home of her own. 

“Give me my portion now, and, with God’s 
help, I will never ask you for aught in the fu- 
ture,’’ was the brave reply. 

But it was not of what his childrerfshould 
be in themselves when he should come to leave 
them that he so much cared. It was of the 
fortune that he hoped to be able to leave @ 
them that he oftener thought. With liberal 
literary and esthetic ¢ulture, their desires 
would multiply and expenses would increase, 
so that the most of the farm profits would be 
spent in this direction, and he would have no 
hundreds of dollars to be invested each Janu 
ary. 

Matters stand thus to-day. Dolly had held 
a protracted conversation with her father the 
previous evening, and declared when at last 
‘white with distress she left him, that she should 
never again address him upon the subject— 
never! 

“Just what I’d calkerlated on,” returned 
he, as she walked loftily away. 

The poor man actually congratulated him- 
self that thé troublesome subject was done 
with ‘“‘forever and aye,’’ as the hymn has it 
He is unusually pleasant to-day, commending 
the food at dinner, and especially the nice 
green-apple pies. But his daughter does not 
smile as she bows her head and thanks him 
for the compliment. 

“She ’ll feel better when she gets over it,’’ 
he saystohimself. ‘It ain’t no more’n nat’ral 
that she’s quiet-like after a disappointment, 
and I raly s’pose the child was disappointed.” 

Thus comforting himself with the belief that 
things will soon return to the old way, he takes 
his hat when the meal is over, and saunters 
out for a noon’s rest under the.shade of the 
maple trees in the yard. He is resting thus 
when a carriage drives to the block in front of 
his house. A fine-looking gentleman alights, 
gives a bill to the driver, and taking the port- 
manteau which is handed him, enters the gate, 
and advances up the gravel walk. Farmer 
Manvers, who knows everybody and every- 
body’s relatives in all this region, has been 
puzzling his brains to make out the new-comer. 
But he does not succeed. The expression of 
baffled curiosity upon his face seems to amuse 
the stranger, for he holds out his hand in a 
provokingly familiar manner, calls the farmer 
by name, and compliments him upon his still 
youthful appearance. 

**T don’t quite know ye,” is the reply. 

‘That is not strange when we have not met 
in fifteen years. Yet I should be able to iden- 
tify you fifteen years hence, if you change no 
more than you have in those past.”’ 

Farmer Manvers pays good heed to the 
voice, but cannot detect the speaker, and is 
upon the point of becoming quite vexed, just 
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as the stranger lifts his broad Panama, and, 
after tossing back the brown rings from his 
forehead, bows quite low and says, “‘John 
Langdon, sir, at your service.” 

“Queer I hadn’t knowed you afore,’’ says 
the farmer, extending his band. ‘How are 
ye? Come in, come right in, an’ see if the 
women ’ll know ye,” and he leads the way 
into the house, “through the kitchen, of 
course,”” mutters Dolly, whose hands are in 
the dish-pan. 

Mrs. Manvers welcemes her guest right cor- 
dially, and leads him into the pleasant guest- 
room off the parlor, where she leaves him 
while she prepares refreshments. When her 
newly-arrived cousin is quite sure that she is 
safely out of hearing, he opens his mouth and 
gives utterance to something like this :— 

Just like Joe, cultivating this great farm, 
with no servant in the house to assist Lovise, 
and that pretty little third cousin of mine. I’ll 
make him ashamed of himself in less than a 
week. If the Lord had given me such a wife 
and such a daughter, I’ll be hanged if they 
should fritter their whole lives away in a farm- 
house kitchen !’’ 

This soliloquy is interrupted by Mr. Manvers 
himself, who begs that the guest will not mind 
his absence, as the barley must be cared for, 
and ‘it looks like rain.” Then the farmer 
and his men go out into the harvest field, and 
Mrs. Manvers and the cousin take seats at the 
dining-table, while Dolly waits in the kitchen 
for the additional dishes that will need cleans- 
ing. And while she waits, I need not tell you 
that she is, in a sort of hopeless way, planning 
out her future. Meantime, the mother refills 
Mr. Langdon’s coffee-cup, and questions him 
of his wanderings. 

“We knew you were in California, from the 
letter you sent your father before he died. But 
we have never known what led you to take so 


sudden a departure, nor how you have gotten | 


along since you went away. Rumors have 
reached us from time to time of yourself grown 
rich and proud, of the wife you chose, and 
finally of your murder by desperadoes. Your | 
coming back to us contradicts the last rumor, | 
and your coming alone would imply a contra- | 
diction of the preceding one.”’ 

“Well, Louise, I went away because father | 
was unwilling to educate me as I desired, or 


even to allow me to use the money that I. 


earned for that purpose. He knew why I 
went. And though I forgave it all years ago, 
1 cannot help thinking that his harshness 
dwarfed my life. I cherished high hopes in 
my boyhood. When I found that they could 


not be realized, I went very quietly one night 


to a steamer bound for California, and engaged 
to work my passage to that State. I can never 
tell you all my struggles, nor the many dan- 
gers, physical and moral, to which I was ex- 
posed. I worked hard and led a lonely life up 


in the mountains, with but few associates, and 
all, but one, of those rough, wicked men. 
That one—and I thank God for it—was pure 
and good, else I might have been wreck:sd for 
eternity. God prospered me. 1 own many 
acres of land in that beautiful country. But 
look at me! homeless, wifeless, childless, with 
nothing living that I may call my own, save 
the cattle upon those hills hundreds of miles 
away. I have purchased the books for which 
I so longed in my boyhood ; have improved in 
that direction; but in society, and especially 
in the society of ladies, the veriest school-boy 
is more at home than I. My life has been 
spent in rude huts, and perhaps I ought not to 
intrude in yourhome. But, Louise, I am tired 
of it all. I have money enough. They call 
me a rich man, and they say right. I am rich 
in gold, but poor in happiness.” : 

“All this may be easily remedied, my dear 
John. There are good, true women, any one 
of whom would give you love for love, and in 
her society you might forget yourself, and 
so overcome any slips of awkwardness.” * 

“No, that can never be. I came not back 
for that. I am getting old, too. There are a 
few gray hairs upon my head. A tree once 
dwarfed attempts not to rear its head beside 
its fellows, or if it does, makes but a reed 
failure.*’ 

‘But foliage may grow out over it, and 
| make its life a beautiful one for all that, and 


its fruit will be all the sweeter.’’ * 
**Not when it is old like me. I shall never 
marry.” 


After a time the repast was finished, the re- 
mains cleared away, and Dolly roused herself 
from her musings to assist. When all was 
over, the two women retired to their rooms, 
passed afew moments in devotion, after which 
| they arranged their simple afternoon toilets. 
Mrs. Manvers went down to her guest, but 
Dolly lingered in her room the greater part of 
| the afternoon, and when at last she did go 
down, so busied herself with needle-work that 
but few words from her aided the conversation. 

But she liked her relative, who remembered 

her as she was when he left her years meee, 
| a lisping, toédling, wee thing. 

Still her one thought did not leave her oad. 

, There seemed to be tall, bleak mountains com- 

' pletely surrounding her, and the poor child’s 

tear-dimmed eyes discovered no path leading 

over unto her land of Beulah. The singing of 
| birds in. that far-off beautiful country ca 
faintly to her, and the music of the fountain’s 
spray almost maddened her parched soul. But 
there is a path over the mountains, and though 
it is rough, and her feet will be toil-worn and 
weary, there # a way—thank God for that » 

At eventide, just as they were taking their 
places at the tea-table, a seeond stranger, who 
introduced himself as an insurance agent, 
made his appearance. Dolly mechanigally 
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placed a plate and chair beside her father for 
him, and felt no interest in the conversation 
upon policies and premiums, until he let fall 
a word which served to open her ears and 
brighten her eyes. 

He had just, he said, insured the life of a 
young man to the amount of one thousand dol- 
lars, and made it payable, in case of his de 
cease, to a geutieman who had money to loan, 
and, with the policy as security, would provide 
the means necessary for the young man to com- 
plete his collegiate course, and would wait until 
the money was earned, to cancel his indebted- 
ness. 

The agent tarried all night, and Mr. Man- 
vers had his buildings insured. During the 
evening Dolly called upon a neighbor, who was 
a kind old man, and had money to loan, stated 
her case to him, enlisted his sympathies, and 
ran home to consult with her mother. Mrs. 
Manvers approved the plan, and next morning 
the agent insured Dolly’s life before any of the 
family were aware of the purpose. Cousin 
Jobin, when he knew what had been done, in- 
sisted that Mrs. Manvers accept as a present 
from him wiatever Dolly might need to com- 
plete a course of education, and was quite hurt 
at the decided but kind refusal. 

Dolly feared the displeasure of her father. 
And he was angry, but he did not forbid her 
doing as she desired, only saying, in a cold, 
hard tone, that she must not expeet assistance 
from him. He would continue her allowance 
for clothing, but further than that he would 
not go. He was vexed that she was so self- 
willed ; vexed that she must be away, for ina 
selfish manner he loved his daughter, yet not- 
withstanding his displeasure, he could not but 
admire her independence. He took good care 
not to evince that last feeling, however, and 
Dolly never knew that she was advanced in 
her father’s esteem, because of the very fool- 
hardiness, as he pleased to term it, of her un- 
dertaking. 

Next day Mrs. Manvers, with Cousin John 
as driver, went to the village to do the neces- 
sary shopping. She had very little money, and 
was ai a loss how to make a little do very much. 
While on their way the gentleman said :— 

‘* Now that it is settled that 1 may make your 
house my home for the few weeks before I go 
to Europe, I ask permission to send my trunk, 
which is at the station, up by the wagon to-day. 
Perhaps I may as well tell you beforehand what 
it contains for yourself. When in San Fran- 
ciseo, on my way here, I purchased a gray silk 
for you. I wanted to bring you something, and 
hardly knew what to select.”’ 

**T guess I had better not allow the trunk to 
be sent up now that I know of its contents,’’ 
said Mrs. Manvers, playfully. Then, after a 
few moments of quiet thought, she continued. 
‘“‘T thank you very much for your costly pre- 
sent, and I know not how to tell you my 
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thoughts. Dolly is going away; would you 
mind if I make the silk into a suit for her ?’’ 

“It is yours to use as you please, my. dear 
cousin.” 

Arrived at the yillage, Mrs. Manvers did her 
shopping, purchased the latest Lapy’s Boox 
for a ghide, and was ready to go before Cousin 
John made his appearance. The reason of his 
tardiness made itself evident an hour after 
their arrival home, for a wagon containing an 
improved sewing machine drove to the door. 

“In place of the dress, Louise,” said John 
Langdon, in a low tone, as he continued his 
march up and down the 

When the beautiful folds of the soft, rich silk 
were displayed to Dolly’s surprised eyes, she 
protested against accepting it from her mother, 
but finally yielded, provided it should be re- 
served for a graduating dress. 

**No, my little cousin must wear it now, and 
must promise to accept one for that occasion 
when I return from Europe, two years hence. 
You will want me to bring you something when 
I eome, and that would be best of all, would it 
not ?’’ 

‘*We will wait and see, John. Don’t make 
the child so vain that she will pray for the has- 
tening of the day. You are a trouble. You 
must go away.” 

He caught upa book and went out laughing, 
making his appearance after that only at meal- 
time, thus leaving the two women to their work 
and planning. 

A few days more went by, and one morning, 
before he went out to the field, Farmer Man- 
vers astonished his wife with the fellowing in- 
formation :— 

‘I guess I’ll let Patrick hitch up and go 
after his sister. _She’s just back from her last 
place, and will work for us the year ’round 
for two dollars a week. You’ve no objee- 
tions?” this last with a half hope that she 
might object. 

‘‘No, dear husband. You are very kind.’” 

The days were surely brightening. Mrs. 
Manvers knew Bridget to be efficient help, and 
she traced her coming to the right source. 

The weeks went by. “ Laura Manvers, aged 
seventeen,’’ was entered upon the register in 
B——— Seminary. I need not tell yow that 
our Dolly, known at school as Miss Laura, was 
beloved by all, that she worked hard during 
term and vacation, took extra studies, and 
graduated in two years with honor; that she 
wore a simple yet elegant Parisian toilet. of. 
white lace upon the oecasion, and was the 
most beautiful of the class of twenty-five young 
ladies. I cannot tell you how proud were the 
three little brothers of the sister who kissed 
them just as warmly when arrayed in her ele- 
gant robe, as she had ever done at home in her 
simple calico. 

Her father would not be present, but Mrs. 
Manvers, in a pretty silk, went with her cousin 
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and the three little boys, to listen with the over- 
flowing love of & mother’s heart to the dear 
tones. of her child. be 

And John Langdon. His heart would have 
read him a strange story that Deautiful summer 
vacation, when he delayed his going week after 
week. Laura was pale with overwork, and 
they were mueh together in the open air. She 
treated him as she might have done an elder 
brother, and no idolized sister eould have been 
cared for more tenderly than was she by him. 
He was treading upon dangerous ground, but 
knew it not. The path was smooth and fair 
unto his feet.. A voice like the singing of birds 
thrilled his soul. There was the breath of 
fiowers to enchant him at every turn, and a 
beautiful face, lighted with glorious eyes, 
haunted his sleeping and waking dreams. 
Laura Manvers was what prophecy might have 


foretold, as the daughter of such a woman as . 


her mother. A heart pure and womanly, was 
evinced by gentlest offices to all. She was not 
divine, not angelic, but human, so human that 
she often offended and had need to seek for- 
giveness. 

But when at last the long vacation was over, 
and Dolly, partially rested, was to return the 
next morning to assist as teacher where she 
had studied as learner, and to ievote whatever 
time she should be able to do to music and 
painting, John Langdon looked into his heart. 
The beautiful threads which, all unconscious 
to himself, had been woven into his life, had 
sharpened themselves into one gloriously illu- 
minated word, Love. And when he knew what 
it was that so glorified his life, he asked Laura 
Manvers if he might not cancei her indebted- 
ness and build for her, as his idolized wife, a 
home wherein no desire of hers should remain 
ungratified. 

And why did not Dolly become the wife of 
the elegant gentleman who could give to her a 
life of refined ease, in a home with music, 
books, painting, and statuary ; who would be 
only too happy to share with her the very home 
for which she had sighed? Was it because the 
great deep of her heart had been untroubled 
by his love, or was there a spirit of pride which 
could cause her to sacrifice so beautifully tinted 
a future to the stern commands of duty? Was 
there something in her heart telling her that if 
he took her, there must be no shadow of pity 


for her, ne simple desire to spare her from . 


labor, in his thoughts, which might in the re- 
motest way impel him to the action; that she 
would not, by cowardly shrinking from duty, 
goto him unworthy of the unselfish love whieh 
he had offered her? I cannot tell whichever it 
was, but her denial cast a great shadow upon 
his life, which, though thick and black, was yet 
not able to biet out the beautiful fact of his 
love for her. 

“I do not blame you, Laura," he said. 
“There is nothing in me that you should de- 








sire me, but my love for you has taken fast 
hold of my life. The loneliness garnered in 
my future will have for its one brightness the 
remembrance that 1 have . thank 
God that, through you, He. has given me to 
know the blessedness of leve. I can see what 
a life with you for my own would be to one so 
entirely alone. I have been upon the moun- 
tain top, Laura, I have been permitted to look 
over, and I believe, in my sorrow, that this is 
all I shall know; 1 am yet truly thankful that 
I have been happy. You, Laura’— 

“Don’t, John—if you love me do not torture 
me,”’ came from a pair of white lips, as she 
turned and fled away. 

The next morning she bade him adieu, and 
he noticed the sorrow in her eyes, but did not 
know that they had been sleepless for him. 
While he had spoken to her of the great happi- 
ness which had entered into his life, a chord 
stirred in her own heart that had never thrilled 
before. She was startled by the discovery and, 
turning from him, fled to her own room. She 
had only been thinking of learning. The se- 
curing of more of it was the plan of her life, 
and yet as she, startled and afraid, looked fair- 
ly into the future the path seemed rugged to 
tread alone. The summer passing had been 
very sweet; love had purified and beautified 
her life, and she had been proving recreant to 
duty and to labor. Yet she felt that the prov- 
ing thus was not wholly a fault. She had not 
been warned to pluck up the tiny rootlet, and 
it had grown and expanded in the sunshine of 
Jove as the flowers grow and expand in the 
sunshine of heaven. It was in her heart but it 
had not entered. It had not come like the fall- 
ing of a raindrop, nor the sound of a bird’s 
voiee. It had not even come like the falling of 
a rose-leaf, nor the gilding of a sunbeam. It 
had not been stirred to life by a zephyr ora 
breath. As the dew upon the earth is formed, 
not by the earth alone, but by the nearness of 
another agency, so had this love been formed. 
Silently, sweetly, and all unconscious to the 
owner of the heart, had this formation been 
going on, and when she looked to know what 
was so beautifying, softening and making ten- 
der her life, lo! é¢ was there. But she dared 
not tell him of this. She would Jearn to labor 
and to wait. So she went to her work and he 
went to his western home, and two more years 
rolled away, when one morning a messenger 
rode in haste to Farmer Manver’s door, and in- 
formed him of the illness of his daughter. 

The heart of the farmer had already been 
smiting him for allowing her to devote herself 
so untiringly to labor, when he might so easily 
bring her home to himself. But he had not 
seen her for nearly a year, and had not oppor- 
tunity to note the paling cheek and drooping 
form, so we must not blame him too much. 
He ordered the carriage and rushed into the 
house, frightening his wife by the abrupt man- 
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ner in whieh he repeated his information. In 
a half hour they were upon the road, silent, 
tearful, with the fiery grays, of which Mr. Man- 
‘vers was usually so careful, measuring their 
‘speed over the level road. 
Dolly was very ill. They found her pros- 
: trate with nervous fever, and for weexs unable 
to be removed. The charges of nurse, physi- 
cian, and steward amounted to a fabulous sum, 
which the father did not even question as he 
cancelled. At iast she was a little better, and 
so begged to go home that the easiest of car- 
riages was secured, and the steadiest of drivers 
‘found, to convey her. Mrs. Manvers rode with 
her daughter, while Mr. Manvers followed 
closely with an able physician. And thus 
Laura, a wreck of her former self, was carried 
home. 

The three little brothers, older of course than 
when we first saw them, but still (ste to Dolly, 
‘pressed their tear-wet faces to the white one 
of their darling sister. The journey wearied 
her greatly, and for days the sick girl was al- 
most unable to speak, while her troubled father 
trusted everything to his workmen, and walked 
about the house with ‘‘the tread of a ghost.’ 

At intervals, and in disjointed sentenees, 
Laura told her mother of the love of John 
Langdon for herself, and how she had hoped 
to become more worthy of him. 

“The debt is cancelled,’’ she said, ‘but Iam 
lying here. When I die write to him and say 
that I loved him, and that I am waiting for 
him in that) beautiful country where there wiil 
be no shadows of parting.”’ 

That very day a message of three words, 
“Dolly is dying,”’ sped on lightning wings 
across the continent, and found John Langdon 
in‘his lonely home. There was a vessel out- 
ward bound, and for days after an impatient 
man, never heeding the sun, the wind, er the 
storm, stalked up and down the deek. Those 
three words seemed burned with fire into his 
brain. He knew why it was that she had been 
thus cut down, and in his bitterness ef heart 
he condemned her father. 

Weeks went by, and in haste he drove to 
Farmer Manver’s door, only to learn that two 
days before he had passed the very place upen 
the seashore where the parents and their sick 
daughter were tarrying. In two days morea 
tall, handsome man, whose haughty indiffer- 
enee to everything around him, had created 
much admiration in the minds of the ladies 
who were with him through those long, long 
days upon the water, alighted from a eab in 
front of a cottage npon the beach, and saw 
three forms upon the shaded veranda. One 
was that of an invalid girl. Wonld he recog- 


nize his heart’s darling in that wasted frame 
and pallid face? Not his senses, but the heart 
of John Langdon loved her, and in a moment, 
with a glad cry, Laura Manvers was clasped 
in his arms. 








The ht summer days went by. Sea- 
breezes brought color into the lips and cheeks 
of the invalid, and when another spring-time 
came, there commenced to go up a graceful 
structure, with many nooks and corners, beau- 
tiful windows ‘and long verandas, in which a 
stately gentleman and a frail, beautiful lady, 
whom you would have known to be his wife, 
had greatinterest. If you had listened to their 
conversation one calin June morning, you would 
have heard something like this from the lady’s 
lips :— 

“Tam glad that it is decided Frank may go 
to college,in the antumn. Iam sure he will 
make a man whom all his relatives will rejoice 
to own. Willie, too, will enter upon his first 
year of preparation, and little Henry is anx- 
jously looking forward to the time when he 
will be ready te go. Frank will be a farmer 
after father’s own heart. He is determined to 
prove that culture is not thrown away upon a 
tiller of the soil, but is as necessary to him as 
to one choosing a professional life. 

“Your father, my darling,’’ returns the gen- 
tleman, ‘learned a severe lesson from your 
experience. I spake most cruel words to him 
that first time I saw you after my return. I 
have asked his forgiveness more than once, but 
he always stops me with ‘No, John, I deserved 
it all. My heart called me harder names than 
did your angry lips. I can only devote the re- 
mainder of my life to the service of Him who 
pitied me in my low estate, and saved me from 
becoming the murderer of my child.’ "’ 

You ask me fora moral to mystory. Idon’t 
believe it has any. I like not to supplement 
my simple sketches with such. They will not 
bear it. If there is ever aught in them that 
may suggest good to any heart, I shall be only 
too glad; if not, like the woman of whom the 
Master spake, I have done what 1 could. 


————-2e—____ 


A. GREAT step is gained when a child has 
learned that there is no necessary connection 
between liking a thing and doing it. 

By cultivating the beautiful we scatter the 
seeds of heayenly flowers; by doing good,*’we 
foster those already belonging to humanity. 

AmpBrTion. — That is the bravest ambition 
which is vigorous enough to overleap the little 
life here, The highest aspirations seek not 
fame. Whatever we can do of good in this 
world, with our faculties or cur affections, rises 
to God as humanity’s gong of praise. Amid 
the million ‘tongues ever joining to swell the 
holy music of that song, are those which sound 
loudest and grandest here, the tones which 
‘travel sweetest and purest up tothe eternal 
‘throne, which mingle in the most perfect har- 
mony with the anthem of the angel choir! May 
not the most obscure life be dignified by a last- 
ing aspiration, and dedicated to a noble aim’?— 
Wilkie Collins. 
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AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


TENTH PAPER. 

Wett, girls, I’m a’most through with my 
jast winter and spring’s visit to the Capitol. If 
I go there next winter I reckon I'll write an’ 
tell you all about the fashionable doin’s. An’ 
it runs in my mind pretty strong that our Nat ’ll 
be a-gittin’ married some time next season. I 
couldn’t help seein’ how much he thought 0’ 
her, an’ Treckon the best of ’em all would take 
Nat for the askin’. Leastways, I think they 
might be glad to git him; and I know Miss 
Rankin likes him very much, though she ain’t 
like some widders I’ve seen, a-flirtin’ an’ try- 
in’ to act like a young girl all the time. If she 
was, I know Nat wouldn’t like her. He never 
could bear a flirt sence he was a very young 
man, an’ that Arethuse Simpkins down to Pe- 
tersburg jilted him. Poor boy! he thonght 
then that he never would be happy ag’in. But, 
laws a massy! gracious me! if he’d a married 
her, where do you think he’d a been now? 
Don’t know? Well, I can tell you. Just out 
in the field a-hoin’ an’ a-plowin’, in his un- 
bleached sbirtsleeves, an’ coarse butternut 
pants, an’ stogy shoes, all covered with mud. 
Then at home would ’a been a coarse, slattern 
of a woman, an’ four or five dirty tow-headed 
children, with no books or flowers or any nice, 
tasteful things around. Whena man marries 
so young he don’t know his own mind, and 
then, if his wife ain’t what he expected she 
was, he gives upatryin’ to be anything. Why, 
it just wouldn’t ’a been our Nat at all as he is 
now. No, after that trouble (as he thought it 


was then, and for which he thanks the Lord , 


now), he drooped a little while, an’ then after 
a good talk with me one day, he straightened 
up an’ went to work, an’ after a while went to 
college with what he’d made an’ what ’Siah 
could do to help him; for we wasn’t as rich 
then as we are now. An’ so he graduated, an’ 
see where he isnow! An’ when de does marry, 
you may be sure he won’t lower himself, after 
all the experience he’shad! An’ that’sa great 
comforttome. I always knowéd that Nat was 
as smart as anybody’s son, no matter whose. 
But—if he'd ’a married that Arethuse, nobody’d 
ever 'a heard of him! 

Well, we only had a few more days to stay, 
an’ so we was out in the carriage every day. 
Our next drive was to Soldiers’ Home, the 
leveliest place, all full o’ fine drives, miles on 
miles ; an’ the cunnin’est little lakes, with wil- 


ler trees growin’ around ’em; an’ patches o’. 


woods, with little branches and bridges; an’ 
clumps an’ old roots, turned up, an’ the honey- 
suckles a-runnin’ all over ’em; an’ the finest 
trées, in the Corcoran part o’ the grounds, 
brought from foreign countries, an’ costin’ 








mints o’ money. In one wild nook o’ woods 
there ’s a thicket of underbrush, an’ a spring 
o’ cold water, with a great chestnut tree nigh 
it, where Nat and his friends went for a picnic 
last year ; an’ up on the bill in another grove 
o’ trees is a pretty little church. Then there ’s 
summer-houses, an’ all kinds o’ pretty seats in 
out-o’-the-way lookin’ places ; an’ there’s the 
old soldiers—here, there, an’: everywhere, a 
lookin’ as happy an’ bright as possible—all 
dressed in the old army blue. Some was at 
work about the flowers, an’ some 0’ the weak- 
est an’ oldest settin’ around in the nice seats 
a-sunnin’ themselves, an’ enjoyin’ the trees an’ 
flowers. An’, Speakin’ 0’ flowers, you never 
seen such lovely ones. An’ so many 0’ ’em, 
too, while every walk is kept just as clean as 
our kitchen floor of a Saturday night; an’ 
every border’s trimmed an’ kept in apple-pie 
order. 

Nat says I just ought to see Soldiers’ Home 
in October, when the woods is a-changin’ color ; 
that it’s perfectly grand. He knows how I 
love the autumn woods. We looked through 
the houses at the Home: one’s where Mr. an’ 
Miss Lincoln used to pass their summers—when 
everybody that was anybody wasn’t obleeged 
to go to a fashionable waterin’-place. Then 
we went up into the tower, where I seen the 
finest view in the world, a’most; leastways, it 
appeared soto me. On the north was the beau- 
tiful hills an’ valleys, all rich in farms an’ fine 
old houses; on the east was the same, with 
a part o’ the city an’ Kendall Green, with 
the Deaf and Demb Asylum near it; south- 
east was the grand old Capitol, the Eastern 
Branch an’ the Anacosty hills; an’ away off, 
miles and miles, south and southwest was 
Alexandry, an’ Fort Washin’ton, an’ Arling- 
ton, an’ the wide river shinin’ like a smooth 
sea, with the great city between, an’ the lovely 
grounds at our feet. Oh, it’s wonderful! an’ 
I do hope you ’l) all git to see it some day. It 
minded me o’ the Arcady that Nat read to me 
about once; or the Beulah land; or the new 
heaven an’ new earth in the Revelations; for 
it seemed to take in the heavens an’ the earth 
both, an’ everything was perfect. The sun 
was a-gittin’ low in the west, an’ the whole sky 
was one blaze o’ light, with clouds o’ purple, 
an’ red an’ gold; an’ there was a kind o’ haze 
in the air that made the distant town look like 
the enchanted city in. little Arthur’s fairy book. 
Oh, I think if Paradise is any brighter or love- 
lier than that scene was that day I don’t know 
how we’ll ever be able to bear the sight! The 
western part o’ the city, and the heights o’ 
Georgetown was very beautiful too ; so there 
was no end to the beauty o’ the view. 

We stopped an’ talked to several o’ the old 
soldiers, and found they was all proud o’ their 
home, as they have a good right to be. Gine- 
ral Seott’s the one that set it a-goin’, an’ each 
soldier in the reg’lar army has to give a little 
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mite every year, an’ that keeps it up. One 0’ 
the old fellers we talked to was in the war of 
1812. He's very old, of course. Several was 
wounded in Mexico in 1848—an’ one poor man 
that wasn’t old at all, an’ looked in pretty good 
health, went around in a little wagon that he 
worked with his hands, and when we asked 
him what was the matter, said he had his feet 
both froze off when he was a-soldierin’ in the 
Northwest. He was in the reg’lar army, of 
course, an’ was stationed at one of our forts. 
How sorry 1 was for him, an’ yet how glad 
that he had such a nice place provided for him. 
A-plenty of everything comfortable, with a 
beautiful home to live in; an’ plenty 0’ books, 
with the sunniest or shadiest places to wheel 
himself intotoread. It might be worse, though 
it’s bad enough, dear knows, when a man’s lost 
both his feet. 

It was late when we got home to dinner. 
Next day we drove out the same road to the 
old Rock Creek Church. It’s a fine old place, 
all the trees bein’ left a-growin’ as God made 
’em ; an’ grand trees they are, too. Allthrough 
the graveyard they let ’em stand ; an’ it’s plea- 
sant to think o’ the dead a-lyin’ there, with the 
birds singin’ above ’em all the spring and sum- 
mer, an’ the leaves a-fallin’ over ’em in the 
autumn like a coverlet—leaves of red an’ gold 
an’ brown, all mingled together above their 
sleepin’ forms, as they did once above the lost 
Babes in the Wood. One o’ the trees just in 
front o’ the church is the finest old oak I ever 
seen. There ain't one like it in our whole yal- 
‘ ley, from one end to the other. An’ if there’s 
ore thing in the world that minds me of a 
strong, brave man, it’s a great oak tree; an’ 
this one looks as old as Methusalem, with its 
gnarly old arms a-reachin’ out, like they growed 
there on purpose to protect the church. Under 
the tree an’ all over the front yard it’s one 
great bed o’ myrtle a foot deep, with its blos- 
soms a-peepin’ up from the glossy green bed, 
like a thousand bright blue eyes. 

The church is built o’ bricks brought from 
England, soms dark an’ some light, an’ it’s a 
hundred year old. It’s always been attended 
by the old families in the country around; an’ 
considerin’ the war an' all its changes, it’s 
wonderful few many o’ these have kept their 
old homes. 

In the church-yard here there ’s a good show 
o’ fine old family tombstones ; but we noticed 
partic’larly a small, square stone, ready to put 
up, an’ marked with the name o’ Gineral 
Ketcham, the man that was supposed to be 
pizoned by Miss Wharton in Baltimore. Nat 
had sent me all the papers at the time o’ the 
trial, an I’d read the whole thing through, so 
I felt very strange a-standin’ over his grave. 
An’ I thought that, very likely, the whole 





crets of all hearts. The gineral’s wife died 
first, an’ is buried by his side. 

From there we drove out to Fort Stevens, 
where there was busy times durin’ the war. 
Now it’s levelled down on the top, an’#@ hand- 
some little ’Piseopal church, of rough gray 
stone; built there. It shows for miles around. 
Away off, in every direction from this fort, the 
old country houses may be seen, many of ‘em 
very grand old places. ‘Bleak House,’’ Mr. 
Shepherd’s coantry place, stands on a hill, an’ 
is seen for miles around, lookin’ bleak enough 
in the distance, but very nice when you reach 
it. It’s named after the house in one o’ Dick- 
ens’s books; maybe you remember. It’s the 
one with Lady Dedlock, an’ Jarndice an’ Jarn- 
dice, an’ little Miss Flite, init, Then we come 
home across Rock Creek, a lovely little stream, 
as pretty as our own river, only it lacks the 
mountains ; an’ then through the pretty little 
village 0’ Mount Pleasent, an’ back to the ho- 
tel. I’d like to tell you more about Rock 
Creek, an’ Pierce’s Mill, an’ Mount Pleasant, 
an’ other places we drove to nextday. But I 
reckon I won’t have time. I’li only say about 
this creek that it runs on, dashin’ over rocks, 
an’ through wild woods, around by George- 
town, an’ then into the Potomac; an’ that 
some 0’ the leveliest places may be found 
everywhere along the stream. Painters go out 
every summer to make picters from these little 
spots, an’ some of ’em’s very fine. 

I’d been so long at the hotel that I’d got to 
feelin’ pretty much at home there ; an’ when I 
went to bid my friends good-by, I really hated 
to go. But I knowed the folks at home was 
a-gittin’ tired o’ doin’ without me, an’ the 
spring was come, an’ I began to pine for my 
dear old home, an’ for ’Siah,an’ I longed to 
see the young chickens an’ ducks, an’ the 
lambs an’ calves, an’ the old mountains, as well 
as the children an’ neighbors. 

So one mornin’ early we started for home, 
Nat an’ me. The last sight o’ the Capitol from 
the Long Bridge made me choke a’most, think- 
in’ I might never seeit agin. But that, an’ Ar- 
lington, an’ the dear old river, was soon gone, 
an’ on I went home, clickity-clack, clickity- 
clack, thumpity-bump, thumpity-bump, an’ the 
nearer home I got, the more nervous I growed, 
for fear ’Siah might be dead, or Annie, or the 
baby, or somebody else. But at last we reached 
the station, an’ there, sure enough, was our own 
old rusty carriage (an’ how rusty it did look, to 
be sure !), an’ ’Siah himself a-waitin’ for me. J 
was powerful glad to see him, but couldn’t help 
a-noticin’ how rough he looked, and how care- 
less he was dressed. I asked him why he didn't 
fix up more, an’ he says, ‘‘ Highty-tighty, Hitty ! 
ain’t 1 good enough for you an’ Nat in my 
work-a-day clothes? 1 reckon you ’d better go 


truth of this thing would never be found out | back to Washin'ton, hadn't you?” But his eyes 


till the great day that will open out the se- 





baronies when he said it, for he seen plain 
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enough how glad I was to see him. An’ when 
we got to the old house again, an’ Pete an’ 
Annie run out with the baby, an’ Mose an’ 
Kitty, an’ you, girls, an’ even old Towser, 
you'd Better believe I was giad! But, my! 
how squatty the house looked! an’ how low 
vur rooms was! an’ how rough the walls 
‘seemed! an’ how coarse my new mag carpet, 
that I was so proud of before I went away! 
But all this come right in a few days, an’ I felt 
as if I never could git tired o*fookin’ at the 
mountains. They mever had seemed so grand- 
like to me before. An’, though I knowed it 
was a long an’ rough road to git out from 
among ’em, I appeared, somehow, to have 
more room, more breathin’ space, than I’d had 
all winter. I never rested till I’d been to the 
sugar tree grove by the river, en’ to the big 
iron spring an’ the little sulphur one, an’ all 
the nice places I’d been used to all my life. I 
never knowed how much I cared for ’em be- 
fore. An’ right here I’li say that I do think 
it’s a good thing for everybody to go away 
from home once in a while. They ’ll never 
know how dear it is till they do. Here I’d 
been more’n thirty year on this farm, an’ 
never away nore ’n three days at a time in my 
life. An’ when I did go, it took two days out 
of the three to go over the mountain an’ back, 
so it was only one day’s visit after all, an’ me 
a great sight too tired to enjoy that a mite. 
This time 14 been gone—let me see—Decem- 
ber, Jenooary, Febooary, March, April, an’ a 
good part o° May—almest six months! Well, 
nobody but Nat ever could a-kept me that long 
from home. Still, 1 enjoyed it all; but I en- 
joyed comin’ home as much as any of it. An- 
nie had kept the house in prime order (so much 
for teachin’ her right when she was a girl), an’ 
1 didn’t have any worry at ali, like most 
women do that’s been away so long. An’ I 
declare that the second afternoon, as I was 
a-settin’ all alone in my room (for Nat was 
gone to see some 0’ the neighbor boys, an’ all 
the others was at work), when a great pile o’ 
clouds riz over the mountain, an’ then rolled 
up an’ spread out above us, with the sun 
a-gleamin’ through the rifts; an’ when the 
rain come down, soft-like, and thin, at the 
first, makin’ the mountain look like if wore a 
gauze veil over its dear old face, but fairly 
pourin’ down after a while, hidin’ it altogether ; 
an’ when it broke away, an’ all was lit up agin 
in the evenin’ sunlight, an’ the fogs rose up 
from: the cleftsof the mountains, an’ chased 
each other like huge flyin’ swans up the river, 
then I felt a’most like shoutin’ with joy that I 
was once more in my thountaim home! Qh, 
girls! it don’t make no difference’ about bein’ 
old, if the good ‘God Iéaves us our eyes. We 
can always find somethin’ to make us happy in 
this world, providin’ we have a cheerful spirit 
an’ a hopefal disposition, which I thank Him 
for to-day. An’ I never knowed how much I 





really had to enjoy in this quiet valley in the 
mountains till 1’d been away from it so long. 


| An’ there’s no danger in life of me ever spend- 


in’ the swmmers away from my dear old home. 


Ss 
>_> 





A VISION. 
BY F. A. ALBEE. 


Own one night I sat me dreaming, 
In the moonlight’s weird gleaming, 
Forming pictures, breeding fancies, of. the knightly 
' days of yore; 
When I saw a wearied palmer, 
And old paladin in armor, 
And the tokens on their helmets which for “ladye 
loves” they bore. 


Saw I castle high and hoary, 
On a lofty promontory, 
Beetling o’er the stormy waters of the wild and 
surging sea ; 
And in oriole reclining, 
Saw I beauteous maid entwining 
Leaves of ivy, and Gutlooking on the wild immensity. 


Then I heard sweet notes ascending, 
Notes melodiously blending, 
From a harper in the court beneath the castle, old 
and grand; 
Then I saw the lovely maiden 
From her reverie awaken, 
And listen to the minstrel as he sang of the Holy 
Land. 


When the trouvadour completed 
Some love lay hed oft repeated, 
He was asked by her, the maiden in the high and 
lofty tower, 
If he had the wide seas over 
Sailed with tidings from her lover, 
Who was warring with his brother knights against 
the Paynim power? 


“ Lovely lady, bright the story 
Of thy warrior’s deeds of glory, 
Many Saracenic chieftain by his halberd found a 
grave; 
But thine own true knight is sleeping, 
Now where vernal myrtle 's creeping, 
Where the paim tree and the cedar ia their Orient 
beauty wave.” 


Then I saw the maiden leaning 
By the oriole, and weeping— 
I saw her fade like summer flowers in autumn’s sad 
decay ; 
And éré long I saw the clothing— 
Sable stole on her reposing, 
As they passed her in the vault, beuonth the abbey, 
old and gray. 





attains 


Man is a sort of tree which we are too apt 
to judge of by the bark. 

A MAN habitaally finding fault, habitually on 
the alert to detect folly or vice, without ever 
bestowing a thought on whatsoever things are 
true and lovely and of goed report, is, as no- 





| body would choose to deny, morally halt and 


maimed. One-half of /his faculties, and that 
the most powerful half, is paralyzed and use- 


less. He is like land whieh produces nothing 
_ but thistles and brambles. 
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BY MARY 5. COMSTOCK, 





“Do you want me to get down there and 
make a bellows of myself?” 

Emoroy Felton gave a scarcely perceptible 
start at the sudden sound of a voice once famil- 
jar. It had been unhéard by her now for years, 
except in dreams. She rose quietly enough 
from her knees and her attempt to kindle her 
fire and looked up at the tall, erect figure of 
the man beside her. She measured him with 
her eye. 

“If you think you can do it without break- 
ing.” 

The six-footer dropped instantly into posi- 
tion, and elongating himself in adaptation to 
the situation, blew great gusts that elicited tiny 
tongues of flame until there was a sociable 
snapping and crackling. Then he poured on 
coal till Emoroy stopped him. 

“You ’ll bankrupt me,”’ she said. 
Such extravagance!” 

Her visitor looked at her in astonishment. 
Was this the Emoroy Felton he had last seen 
in a home of comfort and elegance? Her 
father’s idolized companion, an authority in 
her large circle of friends? 

“‘Emoroy,” he said, slowly taking a survey 
of the meagrely-furnished room, “what are 
you doing here?” 

“Earning my living,”’ said Emoroy Felton. 

“Catching your death, more likely !’’ asseve- 
rated Miles Roberts, with @ shiver. 

“That could not be, you know.”’ 

‘None of the conditions being wanting, why 
not?” 

“Death caught, what have you but an in- 
tenser life? Catch an égnis fatwus/”’ 

“Just what I have been trying to do for 
some time.’’ 

‘*Where do you come from, Mr. Roberts ?”’ 

“From the Nile; as direct as circumstances 
wonld permit.’ 

‘Did you like Egypt?” 

“ What does it matter so long as I had for- 
feited Canaan? Emoroy, where are your 
friends ?”’ 

Emoroy did not say she had no friends. She 
looked at her watch and reflected. ‘Some of 
them are on their way to the opera; some of 
them at home with their families are mentally 
reviewing the day’s losses and gains; some of 
them are rocking their babies; one of them 
suddenly appears to me to-night from Egypt.” 

“‘Emoroy, do not give me such miscellaneous 
classification !"’ 

There was that in look and tone that might 
have put a weaker woman inatremor. Emo- 
roy Felton quietly put up her wateh, asking, 
nonchalantly :— 

“Why not?” adding, ‘‘I suppose you went 


“Stop it! 





to Mrs. Gwynn’s, and old nursey told you 
where to find me?” . 

“ Your suppositions are correct.” 

“And she told you of all the changes,” and 
a spasm of pain passed over her face. 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, 
and Emoroy admitted, with welcome, a city 
missionary, leading a ragged child by the hand. 

‘Here is a little waif, Miss Felton. The cir- 
cumstances are sad enough. Can you take her 
for to-night?” 

“Certainly Ican, Mr. Stanbury, and as much 
longer, I presume, as you may find necessary,” 
putting her hand caressingly on the shoulder 
of the quaint, forlorn little figure. 

**T thought I eould rely upon you yet again,” 
said Stephen Stanbury, and he made his brief 
adieux. 

As the missionary departed a sweet-faced 
young woman entered in whom Miles Roberts 
recognized an orphan cousin of Emoroy’s. 

Emoroy rose unconsciously, as though from 
force of habit, and removed the young lady’s 
wrappings, laid aside the portfolio of sheet 
music, and placing her before the cheery fire, 
dropped a kiss on the pure, broad, white brow, 
talking with her guest the while. 

“We keep house here together, Addie and I, 
and Mr. Stanbury often brings us ‘waifs,’ so 
we ‘entertain,’ as you perceive, and get up 
quite a hospitable feeling. Between penwork 
and needlework and Addie’s music lessons, we 
keep up activity.”’ 

Mr. Felton had become insolvent after Miles 
Roberts went abroad. In broken health, the 
discovery of his partner’s perfidy had brought 
on a shock of paralysis, from which he never 
recovered. Emoroy scarcely left her father’s 
side during his long and trying illness. After 
his death she sought employment, reserving a 
part of her earnings for payment of her father’s 
private, personal obligations. 

As Miles Roberts involuntarily contrasted 
surroundings with those in which he had last 
seen the cousins together, he noticed an old 
secretary, which had been E:noroy’s father’s, as 
the only familiar article of furniture. It was 
strewn with papers and writing materials. A 
flood of old-time memories swept in with the 
sight of it. The fact of her father’s loss of pro- 
perty and of his death had been communicated 
to Miles Roberts by Mrs. Gwynn. He forebore 
to ask particulars which were not vouchsafed. 

““Emoroy,” he said, hoarsely; when about to 
leave her, ‘‘do not stay here.” 

“Why not?” 

* There are hearts and homes that want you."”” 

“And what if I want myself for my own 
home ?”* 

‘*Emoroy, t want you. I tell you so again. 
Don’t answer me now. Don't, I pray you. I 
will come again.” 

Emoroy Felton’s sharpened, white face, and 
the hand pressed close against her heart, told 
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what she had undergone in that interview, 
when the door had closed upon the retreating 
form of Miles Roberts. 

In a certain way, toa certain degree, Emoroy 
Felton had loved thisman. He had once come 
near being her accepted lover. An act for 
which the majority of women would not have 
condemned him, but which the high, pure soul 
of Emoroy Felton could not brook had opened 
her eyes to radical dissimilarities between them 
hitherto unsuspected. Much at her father’s 
house, associated with him as one of his law 
students, every remembrance of him was en- 
twined with some of the happiest years of her 
life. Twice she had rejected him, and yet he 
came to her thus again. The gladness at her 
heart at seeing him again frightened her. Could 
she more now than in the old happy time give 
him the trust and loyalty which, with her ideal 
of marriage she must give the man in whose 
keeping she placed her happiness? Emoroy 
was very human, moreover she was very weary. 
Love and rest and shelter would have been 
very sweet. She was lonely, bereft of all near 
ties. But the craving for rest, shelter, com- 
panionship was as nothing to the elamor of the 
degree of love possessed to say him ‘‘ yea,’”’ for 
his own sake. This is where many a generous- 
souled woman has wrecked herself. 

The conflict was fierce, short, sharp, decisive. 
There could be no true rest for Emoroy Felton’s 
aspiring soul in descending through sympathy 
to a lower plane. She was too clear sighted to 
believe to any degree in marrying a man with 
a view to elevating him. The charm of old 
association, the many qualities she had ever 
admired in him, the hunger for love all pleaded 
in vain against her clear judgment and her 
truth. She said him “nay,” once more, and 
was herself again in her royal womanhood. 


They were stern, hard months of toil that 
followed. The heart strings that had been 
jarred anew by the sudden appearance of Miles 
Roberts were fretted by quick-coming, invol- 
untary memories, yet must work goon. Nerve 
and brain were tired. Emoroy had been com- 
piling for a literary gentleman, and was on her 
way to his house with her Snished work. Rain 
ceased falling before Emoroy had walked many 
blocks. But the wind was abroad in mad rol- 
licking gusts. She met Miles Roberts, whom 
she had not seen for some time. 

“How thin Emoroy is getting,’’ he remarked 
to himself. ‘“‘ Addie is looking like a rose.”’ 

Emoroy’s heart leaped to her throat at his 
searching glance. It was the influence of the 
old life, the buried happy past rather than his 
personality that had power to move her so. 

“*Thou must to thyself be true 
If thou the truth wouldst teach.’” 
spoke Emoroy to herself, as having passed him 
she drew her cloak closer around her, and re- 
marked the ease with which she was proceeding. 





“The gods help those that help themselves,’’ 
thought Emoroy. ‘Ordinarily this wind would 
have cost me a terrible side ache. It seems my 
native element to-day. Addie, my queenie, the 
time will not be so long as we thought before I 
return and keep you company again.”’ 

Emoroy went forward te the house of the man 
of letters and deposited her MS., and received 
the pecuniary recompense. Whenshe returned 
home she found Miles Roberts making a decla- 
ration of love to the sweet little music mistress 
the orphan Cousin Addie. Emoroy walked 
straight into her sleeping apartment, simple as 
a nun’s, and deliberately ‘took off her things.” 
What a blessed thing it is to have something to 
do in the bewildering little episodes of life. 

‘* Will you give her to me, Emoroy, since you 
will not give me yourself? It would be nearest 
to having you, since you love her so,”’ pleaded 
this naive lover, and then seeing the expression 
of Emoroy’s face, “I thought you would be 
glad, Emoroy.”’ 

‘* Addie must answer for herself. But she 
maust have time, full time for consideration, 
Mr. Roberts,’’ said Emoroy. 

**T have admired him, and wanted so to com- 
fort him ever since I knew how he loved you, 
Emoroy,”’ said the little cousin when Miles 
Roberts was gone. 

‘But you must not marry him because you 
sympathize with him, darling!’’ said Emoroy, 
fondly. ‘Do you love him, Addie? Do you 
love him well enough to give up any and every- 
thing for him ?”’ 

“Yes, I love him,” said Addie, simply. 

““Can you accept his guidance? Do you love 
him well enough to give up your freedom for 
him and follow wherever he may lead ?”’ There 
was something eagle-like in the expression of 
Emoroy’s face as she spoke. 

‘**T don’t see as I have much ‘freedom’ now, 
Emoroy. It would be nice, don’t you think so, 
to know that some one thought more of you 
than of all the world beside? You did know 
it though, and it did not make any difference 
to you, Emoroy. But Miles says he believes 
he only admired you, after all. I can’t tell you 
just his words. He says you are grand and in- 
spiring, like mountain seenery. But he says 
maybe you would have tired him if you had 
been kinder to him. He says it would have 
tired him to ‘keep up’ with you, but me he can 
carry in his heart always, and we ’ll have such 
a deautiful home, he says; and it will be so 
nice, Emoroy, to have things in the old way 
again and not have any worry.” 

“But you must not marry for a home and for 
nice things, Addie. You will wrong Miles Rob- 
erts in marrying him if you do not love him 
better than any one else in the world; if you 
cannot follow him with abiding faith wherever 
he may lead; if you do not feel that he is the 
one of all others designed for you by heaven.” 

Addie, impressed by the solemnity of Emo- 
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roy’s manner, began tocry. ‘Of course 1 love 
him. I think he is just as kind and good as he 
can be, and I think it’s grand of him to have 
loved youso long, Emoroy, and certainly 1’ll go 
with him to Europe or to South America if he 
wants to take me. You would take care of all 
my pets and write to me, and I don’t see what 
makes you talk so and make me feel seared, 
Emoroy. I thought it was all so nice, and 
you ’d be glad, and I was so happy.” 

Emoroy looked at the sweet, pure face as it 
rested on the pillow in sleep that night. Addie 
was very lovely; frank and generous with a thou- 
sand winsome ways, and such a loving heart. 
Emoroy would miss this one ewe lamb, this 
child nature to whom she had long been as a 
mother. Could she give her up and go on her 
way alone, and would the sweet cousin be 
happy? Perhaps so. She would always live 
much on the surface, and see all things reflect- 
ed in the light of her own child-likeness. She 
would never go into the depths and on to the 
heights where Miles had been unable to iead or 
follow Emoroy. Addie would do him good, 
and, weil, Emoroy would ask a blessing for 
them both as long as she lived, and Addie 
turned in her sleep as tears fell on her face. 

Emoroy superintended her darling’s wedding 
preparations ; saw the happy couple settled in 
their lovely home ; remembered with thankful- 
ness how she had been spared from “‘tiring’’ 
Miles, who, according to his own showing, had 
anly admired her, and been stimulated by her 
reticence all these years ; perceived anew with 
clear vision that one can be true to others only 
by first being true to inmost self, and then 
turned from wedding festivities to face life 
again. 


—_ 


‘*Well,”’ said the old family friend and nurse, 
Mrs. Gwynn, “if you won’t go to live with 
Addie, what are you going todo? You ean’t 
live alone there.’’ 

. “Nol” said Emoroy. 

“You don’t like to board.” 

*‘Not as I should have to board, unable to 
have company or take in a body and make 
them comfortable occasionally. I must be able 
to make a bit of a ‘home’ wherever I work.” 

“Could you? You don’t think you could 
come here, do you?”’ and speaking with hesita- 
tion, Nurse Gwynn looked searchingly around 
her snug apartments, subjoining, “‘Oh no, that 
would never do!’’ 

“Thank you, nursey. If you had some little 
fold growing up around you I think I might. 
I think I shall go out and take the care of chil- 
dren.”’ 

“‘Emoroy Felton, you’re erazy!’’ and Mrs. 
Gwynn lifted her hands in holy horror. “You 
don’t mean that. You never could mean that! 
Your father’s daughter hasn’t come so low !’’ 





“Why shouldn’t I do it, nursey?’”’ 

“Your mother would turn in her coffin. You 
go out to service !”’ 

‘I work for pay as it is. I write magazine 
articles ; I have embroidered for the shops; I 
have given music lessons for pay. Why should 
I not watch over the little ones whose angels 
do always behold the face of our Father, even 
for pay, since it needs to be done and I cannot 
live without pay. Iam tired of working with 
my hands and my mind. Iam lonely without 
Addie. Besides, a true woman’s nature always 
longs for the companionship of little children. 
I want to work with my heart a little while.”’ 

“But it’s going out to service.” 

“Mrs. Gwynn, I don’t know any woman 
that has done more downright service to hu- 
manity than youhave. You have been as good 
as half a dozen doctors, and you’ve been the 
most important personage in the household 
where you have served. You have done all 
this by going out to service, as you callit. Are 
you sorry? Aren’t you willing to share your 
honors? Why, Nurse Gwynn, angels serve! 
All our education here is for service hereafter. 
I would rather serve pure little children, and 
help them keep near the kingdom of heaven, if 
I might, than to fret my tired nerves over work 
that is hurting me and that others are clamor- 
ing to do.” 

“You put it in the strangest way,”’ said Mrs. 
Gwynn. ‘But what will your friends say? 
They can’t invite you to visit them any more.” 

‘Why not; and what if they do not?’ 

“Why not, and what if they should, in- 
deed? Emoroy Felton, have you lost your 
commion sense, mixing things up this way! 
You know they couldn’t,” said blunt Mrs. 
Gwynn. “The Stanleys and the Hungerfords 
and the Rochfords. If you did live in little 
rooms in the third story as poor as a church 
mouse, you were supporting yourself in a way 
worthy of your father’s daughter, and they 
were glad enough to get you to their parties, 
but they wouldn’t ask a nurse or a governess 
to their big dinners. They would think less of 
you.” 

‘So much the worse for them,"’ said Emoroy 
Felton. ‘Neither saints nor angels would 
think less of me. Maybe they would come 
nearer me if I had little children in my arms.”’ 

Nurse Gwynn burst into tears, She was ex- 
asperated with Emoroy, and yet some tender 
chord was touched. 

“You ’re the strangest creetur! You worry 
me to pieces! One minute I think yon *” 
headstrong as a colt, and then again I thin 
you 're as lovely as an angel; but I’m as mad 
as a March hare, for all that !’’ 

‘*Mrs. Gwynn, do you think that I would be 
treated wherever I serve just as Ann Malone 
is, who takes eare of the little Sutherlands ?* 

“Why, you put yourself just on that level,” 
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and the bewildered, loving soul scolded and 
remonstrated by turns. 

Emoroy came and comforted Mrs. Gwynn 
when she had been a week in her new situa- 
tion. 

‘My salary is handsome, nursey. A home 
as good as that of the daughters of the house 
is provided me. My duties are seareely more 
than those of many elder sisters in large fami- 
lies of limited means throughout the country. 
Mrs. Kirtland is a lady whose duties to society 
and to her invalid husband occupy her almost 
exclusively. Mr. Kirtland says he would not 
part with his present rest of mind concerning 
the little ones for any consideration whatever. 
I wonder that more unemployed women do 
not offer themselves as first lieutenants to 
overtasked mothers, to assist in bringing up the 
children of the republic, instead of crowding 
the teachers’ avenues. Since I have to work 
for pay, I’m abundantly satisfied. The gods 
help those that help themselves, and act ac- 
cording to their own convictiens.”’ 

** Few do it.”’ 

‘That is why the gods come down to so few 
nov;-a-days,” said Emoroy Felton. 





“Cousin Raleigh and Cousin Cecelia are 
coming, and they are going to bring Georgie,”’ 
eagerly said Eddie one morning, coming in 
where Esther sat playing with baby, fresh 
from his bath. I’m so glad! Georgie is as 
big as I am, and bigger, too. It’s prime out 
at his house—lots of fun. Mike milks, and he 
lets Sammy ’n me stand by the cow, and I put 
my band on her buffalo.’’ 

“© Miss Grant!’’ said Kitty, “I wish we 
could all go there next summer. You would 
like it, and Cousin Raleigh is oh, so good! 
He writes books, and has beautiful fountains 
in the grounds, and is so good to poor people, 
and it’s just a little ways from the sea.” 

** And they have fresh fruits and nice things 
to eat, and squeal meat, with cream gravy on 
it, because it’s in the country,’ added Eddie. 

“TI won’t go next summer if Miss Felton 
don’t go,”’ said Carty-Headed Ellie. I love Miss 
Felton.” 

“Be, nonny’d be,” absently recited three- 
year old Benny, whose uncle had been trying 
to teach him Hamlet. 

“Oh, you dear parrot!’ said Kitty, caress- 
ing her brother. ‘‘Miss Felton, how happy 
yon look !’’ 

“You make me happy, my darlings. It 
does me good to'see and hear you.’’ 

“Mrs. Kirtland enteriug at the moment, 
Benny approached her precipitately, holding 
his small skirts in his:wee hand. Emogoy, be- 
ing obliged to consign him to eareless' Elien 
sometimes for his airing; had marked all his 
linen with his name, street, aud number. The 





young man was vociferous in gaining the ma- 
ternal ear. 

***T lost mamma,’ Tsay. ‘Good Mr. Police- 
man, this I name on I petticoat. Take I 
home !’’ 

Mrs. Kirtland took him in herarmis. “ Don’t 
quite steal their hearts from me, Miss Felton,’’ 
she said, laughingly, caressing the beautiful 
child. She had come in to kiss the baby before 
going shopping, and to ask, ‘“‘Miss Felton, 
will you do me the favor to let Bilen see to 
this young man, while you just let John drive 
us down town? 1do so want your opinion on 
point lace.”’ 

‘Excuse me, but I really would not dare 
trust him with Ellen again. I am positive she 
gave him Godfrey’s cordial, or something 
worse, the morning I went to Goupil’s with 
you. He was stupid the whole day. 1 see El- 
lie is looking anxious, too. I have promised 
to help her with her French translation before 
Professor Moudelet comes.” 

‘*Miss Fe!ton, if you will allow me to say it, 
you are certainly the strangest person I ever 
saw.”” 

“T have been frequently told so before,’’ 
said Miss Felton. “I am not at all sensi- 
tive.” 

That night, when Emoroy’s mail was sent 
up to her, she took from the tiny silver salver 
a letter, whose superscription recalled the days 
of home, when she had shared her father’s 
cortespondence. It was signed with the name 
of one who had acted as his man of business. 
It stated at length that hopes had for some 
time been entertained that valuable property, 
which had been illegally wrested from her de- 
eeased father’s estate, might be recovered. 
The chances, however, had been so evenly 
balanced, it had been deethed best to awaken 
no hopes that might prove false. He was 
happy to announce that the issue of proceed- 
ings had exceeded anticipatiops. Not only had 
the perfidy of the late Mr. Felton’s partner 
been exposed, and all claims satisfactorily ad- 
justed, but he congratulated the daughter of 
his late friend upon being the possessor of a 
handsome fortune. 

- Emoroy Felton, who had been familiar with 
her father’s affairs, comprehended clearly the 
particulars subjoined regarding the rise in 
value of certain real estate, the claim to which 
had been contested. She saw herself, indeed, 
a rich woman. 


Crossing the hall the next day, with baby in 
her arms in gay ftolic, she suddenly encoun- 
tered a party of travellers just ascended the 
broad stairway. A start of recognition was 


utterly involuntary, as form and features that 


for the moment certainly seemed oe met 
her vision. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Kirtland, ouivpiteel “T did 
not know, Cousin Raleigh, that you knew Miss 
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Felton,” for the hesitancy and look of reeog- | The tenderness of mother-love is needed to 


nition were mutual, and in the momentary 
awkwardness the lady, as though inveigled 
inte the strange, undefined embarrassment, 
pronounced dreamily the names of both parties. 
in introduction, and with mute acknowledg- 
ment they passed on. 

Emoroy wondered if she had met this person 
somewhere in travel. She certainly had no 
acquaintance with Mr. Raleigh Sherbrook. 

‘“‘I inferred that you had met Miss Felton 
before,” Mrs. Kirtland said to Raleigh Sher- 
brook, a few minutes later. 


“Positively I cannot say,’’ replied the gen- } 


tleman, with a baffled, questioning look. “I 
do not remember her name.” 

“Ah! a resemblance, I presume. Resem- 
blances are very confusing. Miss Felton fre- 
quently reminds me of sOme one, I cannot 


think whom.”’ 


“IT have no recollection of having met her. 


before, now that I think of it,’’ said Mr. Sher- 
brook. “As you suggest, a resemblance may 
have confused me.’’ 





It was a beautiful sight, rich in color and 
light. Recherche toilets in profusion graced 
the spacious rooms; the air was heavy with 
the perfume of flowers ; verandas and grounds 
were illuminated; the sound of the sea was 
undertone for gay repartee, as well as for low 
spoken words under the larchies. 

It was near the close of the entertainment 
when the man whose last book as the newest 
literary sensation had made him the lion of the 
night, disengaged himself from a group that 
had been holding him in durance vile, and 
overheard a lady’s response to a friend. 

“Yes, we have taken passage for Liverpool. 
Miss Felton is to go with us. We sail the 16th, 
to be gone two years.”’ 

Raleigh Sherbrook eluded several shoals of 
people, and finally made his way to the music 
room. The fountain’s low, cool, fairy -tinkle 
trom the adjoining conservatory, was accom- 
paniment to the deep, sweet notes that throbbed 
beneath Emoroy Felton’s touch. 

“Thatis an exquisite thing, Miss Felton,” 
said the gentleman, when the white keys were 
silent. 

Emoroy Felton raised her eyes. She had 
exchanged salutations with Raleigh Sherbrook 
earlier in the evening. 

“Transpose it into a holier key,”’ she said, 
‘Introduce a few deep. minors, and one might 
fancy one’s self playing itto universal hugpani- 
ty, it is so sweet, healing, tendef.’’ ” 

“Are they sweet, healing, tender things, 
that humanity needs ?”’ 

‘Largely ; it needs to be taken up and com- 
forted, and helped to find the way it has lost. 
Nothing is so searching, so cleansing, as love. 


reach the soul’s going about in bodies pitifully 
hiding their pain.” 

“Is it nv-t just this taking up and comforting 
the Christ love offers?’’ 

‘‘Now, a8 eighteen hundred years ago, it 
needs to be ministered through the human to 
be fully received by darkened minds, I think.” 

‘Miss Felton, will you allow me one ayes 
tion ?”’ 

Miss Felton signified permission. 

‘Barring the transitery meeting at my cou- 
sin’s house, have you and I ever met before?’’ 

‘*Not that I am aware of.” 

‘IT feel, and felt then, as though we had met 
somewhere, a great- while ago, some time in 
antiquity.” | 

‘‘As far back as the old Red Sandstone? 
laughed Miss Felton. 

“ Aye. ” 

‘‘I am sorry I make you feel se very venera- 
ble, Mr. Sherbrook. How unpleasant it must 
be to feel so old !”” 

“You do not make me feel old, Miss Felton. 
On the contrary, the feeling is that of youth, 


-@ carrying back-to the glad time when the 


dear old earth herself was new and young, and 
‘the morning.stars sang together, an all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’” 

The music of the wind instruments had 
floated in as he spoke, and upbore his words. 
The rainbow tinted tide of dancers swept by 
in the distance, and the rich music rose and 
fell as they talked. Later, when they parted, 
Raleigh Sherbrook had asked and received 
permission to call upon Miss Felton the next 
day. 

His widowed sister Cecelia and her little 
ones, who made his house theif home, watched 
him as he mounted his favorite Mohawk, and 
rode away in the sunset light; and the moth- 
er’s youngest darling, in baby accents, calling, 
***Cess to 00 !’’ in response to the parting wave 
of the hand, was not less ignorant than Cecelia 
herself of the pertinency of the wish. 

“Thank you, my boy!’’ said Raleigh Sher- 


‘brook, as Mohawk feti into his easy canter, 





and horse and rider were seon out of sight. 

When Raleigh Sherbrook returned, Emoroy 
Felton, without hesitation, with no mental re- 
serves, true to her inmost self; loyal to her 
womanhood, had promised to be his wife. 

The journey in Europe proved a wedding 
tour. The happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Raleigh 
Sherbrook- is so genuine that it reflects itseff 
in the hearts of all around them. The people 
who haven’t been quite true to themselves, and 
so have drawn painfully askew the webs of 
their life, like & linger*near, and get a few 
crums of their absolute-contentment and help- 
ful cheer. Sist@r Cecelia had believed her 
brother Raléigh a confirmed bachelor. She 
believes he is amply rewarded for waiting so 
long, in that he has found “the one.” 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 

IN DRAWING, 

LESSON XXXL 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWANG. ( Continued.) 
IsOMETRICAL drawing is peculiarly useful in 
the delineation of architectural subjects, as 
elevations of houses, plans, and sections, as 
well as for the parts or details of the various 
arrangements. In the preliminary lessens we 
have given several exemplifications of the use 
of this mode of drawing for the latter purpose, 
as floors, ete. ete. We now give in Fig. 85, an 
Fig. 85. 

















additional example, being the representation of 
a windew. In Fig. 86 we give an isometrical 
plan of a honse with three apartments, A, B, C, 
The isometrical] plan gives the thickness of the 








walls, partitions, etc. etc., in a clear and dis- 
tinet style; the height at which the walls 
stand being 12 or 14 inches. But the whole 
height of a wall may be shown by this mode 
of drawing as well as its thickness; thus, in a 
future example, the reader will find the iso- 
metrical drawing of a house with the height 
of the walls delineated up to the second floor. 
This, in one view, serves the purpose of a plan 
and elevation, as the height of the rooms, 
doors, and windows is plainly delineated, as 
well as the thickness of walls, position of 
partitions, fireplaces, flues, ete. In Fig. 87 we 


Fig. 8. 


SA 


give the drawing of the plan of a house, the 
height of the walls being somewhere about 
one-fourth of the actual height. The whole 
measurements are taken from a scale of equal 
parts, feet, and inches. Thus, @ is the main 
entrance door, with the flag before it; 5 is the 
entrance-hall, ¢ c the drawing-room, d, the fire- 
place, ¢ the window; c’ ¢ is the dining-room, 
@ the fireplace, and ¢ the window. F is a 
study or small sitting-room, P a closet, H the 
back-entrance, L the staircase-lobby, K_ the 
kitchen, & the fireplace. 


Fig. 87. 
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AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 


BY MRS. ROSA DICKERSON. 


I aman old maid! I was intended for one 
at my birth, and when, a little child in pina- 
fores, I sat at my mother’s feet, work-basket 
at hand, she prophesied my future. She was 
left a widow during my infancy, and when I 
was sixteen, she married for the second time. 
Three years later she was again a widow, and 
when a month afterwards she lay upon her 
death-bed, she commended to my care my little 
sister Mildred, charging me as her only rela- 
tive to be to her mother, sister, and friend. 
She knew that I accepted the charge in all the 
sacred faith in which it was administered, and 
1 believe she died with the full conviction that 
her baby-girl was left in loving hands. I was 
wealthy in my own right. My sister possessed 
nothing except what she received from my 
bounty. How I worshipped her! How ten- 
derly I guided her first tottering steps! And 
how fervently I promised myself to watch 
over her through that long walk which I hoped 
was vouchsafed to her on earth! 

I was not an attractive girl. I was too reti- 
cent, too proud, most people said. I may have 
been both, but I believe I was only shy; not 
expressing my own opinions freely, nor com- 
bating those of others, but acknowledging in 
a tacit way the results brought about by the 
judgment or passion of those with whom I was 
thrown in contact. I had suitors, however, 
and received numerous offers of marriage; 
but, distrusting the motives that induced 
them, lived out the prophecy which was made 
concerning me. Mildred grew up to wo- 
manhood, beautiful and lovely. My aspira- 
tions for her were bounded by nothing; her 
will became my pleasure, and her wishes were 
gratified almost as soon as uttered. Her edu- 
cation was conducted under my immediate 
supervision, and she possessed every social 
advantage which wealth and hospitality com- 
manded. When she attained her eighteenth 
birthday, it was celebrated with a party, to 
which all of the neighboring country was in- 
vited, with a number of guests from the adja- 
cent city, to which we had occasionally been 
visitors. The house and grounds had under- 
gone thorough and extensive repairs, and 
Beechland, the name our mother had ebristened 
our home, was pronounced one of the loveliest 
country seats in the State. It was but a few 
moments’ ride, by rail, from the great metropo- 
lis, and the household consisted of Mildred and 
myself, Mr. and Mrs. Grayson, an aged couple 
who had lived with us during our entire or- 
phanage, and the necessary number of ser- 
vants. 

Up to the time of her birth-night party, Mil- 
dred had had no lovers. Her heart was as free 








as a bird’s, and as she flitted from guest to | 





guest, intent upon the enjoyment of each, her 
simple robe of white muslin adorning her love- 
liness so well, I thought I had never seen so 
attractive a creature. Before the evening was 
over, however, I noticed that she was more 
subdued. One sought her side oftener than 
the others, and she smiled upon him more 
brightly than upon all the rest. I watched 
them furtively, feeling gratified at the exhibi- 
tion of congeniality between them. His name 
was Allan Thorpe. He was the son of our 
nearest neighbor, and had just returned from 
college, having graduated with its highest 
honors. I had known him from a child, and 
had seen him grow to manhood, courageous, 
moral, and handsome. Weeks passed on, and 
Allan became our constant visitor. He and 
Mildred read, and sang, and walked together, 
and I watched the intimacy with happy eyes, 
my.heart feeling assured of its darling’s future. 
One evening upon going into the little library 
where they had been seated several hours, 
Mildred made her escape from the room just 
as Lentered the door. Her cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes bright and dewy. Allan offered 
me a chair, and, seating himself in another at 
my side, said, in a manly, happy Voice :— 

‘‘ Miss Rachel, you have doubtless discovered 
my object in visiting here so frequently since 
my return. I love Mildred, and she has con- 
sented to become my wife, if you will sanction 
our happiness.” 

“You love her, then?’ I asked, eagerly. 
**She is so dear to me, Allan,’’ I added, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘Her happiness and welfare are 
more to me than my own.” 

“I do love her, sincerely,’” he responded, 
“and I appreciate your anxiety concerning 
her. We have been. betrothed several weeks, 
and she tells me that she has endeavored to 
tell you of it without suecess. I have urged 
an immediate marriage. I have chosen my 
profession,” with a smile; “not an ambitious 
one, I am afraid you wil! think—but I shall be 
afarmer. My inclinations are for agriculture, 
freedom, and domestic life. I hope you do not 
seriously object.” 

“No,” I replied. “I admire your choice. 
Mildred loves the country, and Iam glad that 
your tastes are congenial.”’ 

“My father speaks of purchasing the Boyn- 
ton place for me,” he continued, “ but 1 have 
thought to consult with Mildred, and allow her 
& voice in the selection of eur home. My chief 
desire in wishing to secure that place lies in 
the fact of obtaining immediate possession, and 
this is why I urge a speedy marriage. I hope 
that you will favor meso kindly as to use your 
influence in my behalf.” 

“And what am I to do without my little sis- 
ter?” I asked, with a smile. “Do you know 
that I cannot live without her?” 

“Yes, we have arranged for you to live with 
us.” . 
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“Bat I shall interfere with your plans,’’ I 
responded. ‘‘I have always intended this 
homestead as a wedding-gift to Mildred. The 
purchase of the Boynton place would bea su- 
perfluity, for he who marries Mildred must 
accept this gift for ber, and must eonsider my- 
self thrown into the bargain, to make it good 
and fast.’ 

- He smiled, although his eyes were troubled. 
‘I had not anticipated this, Miss Rachel,’’ he 
said, rather proudly. ‘I have loved Mildred 
withoat reference to any settlements whatever. 
I knew that she was portioniess, and as such I 
still propose to wed her.’’ 

‘But I cannot give you a portionless bride," 
I said, emphatically. ‘‘I have been a mother 
to her, as well as sister, and you must abide 
my decision.” 

He would have replied, but Miidred’s en- 
trance at that moment checked him. She drew 
near to me, and placed her arm fondly about 
my neck. 

** And so,” said I, “you propose to leave me, 
do you?” 

‘Has Allan been joking with you at my ex- 
pense?’ she asked, toying confusedly with 
the new ring which gleamed like a star upon 
her finger. 

Allan gathered her little hand in his. ‘But, 
Mildred,’’ he said, ‘‘she has disconcerted our 
arrangements altogether.’’ 

“In what manner?’’ she asked, in a fright- 
ened voice, displaying the interest she would 
fain have hidden, 

He iold her that. I consented to their union, 
but insisted upon their remaining in the old 
homestead. - 

“Dear, beautiful old Beeehland!’’ she ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically. ‘‘And you will let 
us live with you, sister?”’ 

“No,’’ I corrected her. ‘‘Beechland shall 
be yours and Allan’s, and I will live with 
you.” 

She would have demurred, but I stopped the 
words upon her lips with a kiss, and left them 
alone together. 

It was now winter, and early in the spring 
the marriage would take place. Preparations 
were immediately begun. Bolts of linen and 
muslin, and yards of lace, and silk, and rib- 
bon, found their way to Beechland, and were 
rapidly converted inte garments for the beau- 
tiful bride. Improvements were still added to 
the house, and statuary and a fountain were 
placed in the yard. At first Mildred was per- 
fectly happy. She sang softly to herself the 
tender, home-like airs that Allan loved so well, 
and her white fingers, wielding the needle that 
flashed brightly in and out of her dainty work, 
kept time with the throbbings of her joyous 
heart. Every now and then the train bore her 
to the city; sometimes for an hour or two, 
then again for aday or more, as the necessities 
of the case demanded. Each time that she re- 





turned, I noticed that she was less happy than 
before she went, and at last there was a decided 
change in her manner. Her voice lost its 
gushing melody, and she watched the prepara- 
tionsfor her marriage with listless indifference. 

**T am tired of work!’’ she exclaimed one 
evening, more petulantly than I had _ ever. 
heard her speak. ‘‘1 shall walk into the gar- 
den, and see if the white rose has blossomed 


As she puton her hat, she ssw Allan coming 
towards the heuse. A pallor overspread her 
beautiful face; she turned and fled in an op- 
posite direction, and although he waited more 
than an hour, she did not return. 

I have said that I was a timid woman. That 
timidity has been the bane of my life. I should 
have spoken to Mildred then, as the mother 
would have done whose place I had promised 
to fill. I should have demanded an explana- 
tion, and advised an apology to Allan. But I 
did not. My torgue was naturally and habitu- 
ally a silent member, and my jadgment had 
not much influence over it. 

The rext day she went again to the city, to 
see her dressmaker, relative.to the last touches 
to her wardrobe. A young lady who was to 
be her bridemaid—a gay, dashing girl —and 
her brother—a gayer, more dashing young 
man—accompanied her home. Allan was al- 
ready there, awaiting her coming. They were 
to remain all night, and Allan, seeing no pros- 
peot of a tétc-a-téte with his betrothed, left 
early. Half an hour later a servant entered 
and handed Mildred a note. She excused her- 
self and read it hastily. She crumpled it in 
her hand without giving any reply to the 
bearer, and returned to the entertainment of 
her guests, After they retired, I picked it up 
from the carpet where it had fallen, and al- 
lowed myself to read it. It ran thus :— 


Iam in the library alone. Can I net see my 
darling awhile? Her friends will not miss her 
the little noment I shall detain her. ALLAN. 


She had treated his request with contemptu- 
ous indifference. Then again as her guardian 
and friend I should have spoken ; but, oh, that 
fatal, fatal reticence! The next evening he 
ealled again. They sat upon the veranda to- 
gether, and I was superintending the hanging 
of some curtains to a window so near them 
that I could hear every word that passed. He 
reproached her mildly for neglecting him the 
evening before. 

**T could not leave my friends,” she replied, 
earelessly, ‘“‘even for the little time you de- 
manded.”’ 

‘'Phey are aware of the relations we sustain 
to each other,’ he said, ‘‘and would have ex- 
cused you willingly.” : 

Instead of replying, she picked up a volume 
of poems, and turned the leaves abstractedly. 
He alluded to Mr. Bentley, the guest of the 
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‘evening before, and in return she playfull 
accused him of jealousy. ' 

“I trust Iam above even that suspicion,” he 
answered, proudly. “I am not the man to 
marry a woman who could cause me to be 
jealous.” 

She laughed lightly, and after that. they 
seemed to be upon the best of terms. 

The evening of the wedding was at hand. 
The bridesmaids had arrived, including Miss 
Bentley, who was, as usual, accompanied by 
-her brother. ‘The table was set, and the wed- 
ding-feast prepared. My own toilet -had been 
-made several hours, and I was busy among the 
guests who were already being ushered in. 
The hour appointed for the ceremony was 
eight, but the night was cloudy, and small 
‘drops of rain were beginning to fall. The 
time drew near; the minister consulted his 
swatch, and I motioned to a servant to an- 
nounce to Mildred that we were awaiting her 
‘presenee. In a moment she returned, and, 
seemingly frightened, called me into the hall. 
I obeyed the summons, and she informed me 
that she had knocked upon the door of Miss 
Mildred’s chamber, but received no response. 
I ascended the stairs, and rapped softly. There 
was no-reply, and my heart stood still as I lis- 
tened. I rapped again, turning the knob forci- 
bly. The door opened, and I entered. 

The room was empty! Everything was in 
disorder. Upon the bed were lying the bridal 


‘robes of satin and lace; a wreath of orange 


blossoms upon the pillow, and gloves and 
handkerchief beside it. Upon the bureau lay 


-the sparkling jewels which Allan had presented 


to her the day before; near them the ring she 
had been wearing since her betrothal, and a 
note freshly written. I read it with @ fainting 
heart :— 


“Dear sister,” it said, “forgive me that I 
have deceived and wounded you. I love ano- 
ther more than I do Allan Thorpe. Return 
his gifts to him, and tell him to forget me. I 
would have told you all, but could not. When 
you read this, 1 will be Herman Bentley’s 
wife.”’ 


I gathered up the jewels and thrust them 
into their case. I took them into my hand, 


-and, extinguishing the light, passed from the 


room, and dropped the key into my pocket. I 
do not know how I descended the stairs, nor 
how I found my way tothe library. But, onee 
there, I sent for Allan, and placed the note in 
his hand. He read it quietly, and receiving 
back his gift, he slowly left the room. His 
father, a proud, dignified old gentleman, dis- 
missed the guests for me, and when they had 
all gene, and the wedding-feast, as it should 
have been, was cleared away, I took Mildred’s 
portrait, bright with innocence and truth, from 
its accustomed place, and thrusting it into the 
half-opened doer of her chamber, tarred the 
key once more in the lock. 





Two days later there was a funeral from 
Judge Thorpe’s residence, and ag I stood at 
‘the suicide’s grave, Allan's beart-broken moth- 
er placed a sealed envelope in my hand. It 
owas days before 1 could open it, and when | 
did, I found a lock of his hair, and a leaf torn 
from the back ef a book, upon which these 
words had been hastily scribbled :— 

I shall not die, my dear friend and sister, 
because ! am ashamed to meet say old compan- 
ions; but beeause she whom I loved best and 
trusted most has proved herself unworthy of 
both that love and that confidence. God grant 
that she may be ee But, oh, my friend! 
if ever she has need of your sympathy, or your 
eare, let my memory be her intercessor. 

ALLAN. 

Two years passed uneventfully away. In 
all that time Mildred’s name had not been ut- 
tered in my presence, although she lived in 
the city but afew miles distant. There had 
been no changes, save that. at forty I was pre- 
maturely old and gray, living within myself, 
and neither visiting nor receiving company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grayson were still with me, and 
if I enjoyed anything of life at all, that enjoy- 
ment arose from the fact that I was making 
their old age comfortable and serene. 

‘ It was early April, and near the anniversary 

of Mildred’s marriage. I was sitting upon the 
veranda with my knitting, when a messenger 
came tearing through the outer gate, and dis- 
mounted hastily. sey Maga a telegram in 
my hand containing the imperative message, 
**Come quickly! Mildred is dying!’ It re- 
quired but a few moments for me to make my 
preparations, and in less than half an hour I 
was at the station, awaiting the fast approach- 
ing ‘train. Not until I was seated did I reflect 
upon the course I was pursuing. I had deter- 
mined onee never to forgive her. She had. 
blighted my life, and had obliterated Allan 
Thorpe’s. With his last breath he had inter- 
ceded for her, and surely I could afford to for- 
give a dying woman, however much she had 
sinned. ' 

Herman Bentley met me at the depot. ‘ Per- 
haps you are in time,’”’ he said huskily ; ‘‘God 
only knows.’’ 

I asked no quéstion as he placed me in his 
carriage, nor yet as we were rapidly hurried 
through the darkening streets. We stopped 
before his father’s: house, and without'a word 
he led the way up stairs to Mildred’s chamber. 
As I entered I glanced toward the bed upon 
which she was lying. She recognized me, and 
with a cry of joy, attempted to raise herself. 
Her husband sprang toward her and ‘pillowed 
her head upon his breast. 

‘‘Darling, darling sister !"’she cried. ‘They 
told me you would not come; but ah! I knew 
you betterthanthey. Kiss me, sister, kiss me.’’ 

I pressed my lips to hers—to her cheeks and 
eyes and forehead. The fulness of my love, so 
long pent-up, could not be restrained. I sobbed 
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and wept like a child, and upbraided myself for 
our long separation, 

“And you do not know that I have a little 
daughter named for you?’’ she said, softly, 
‘‘and that 1 want you to love her when I am 
gone ?’’ 

She took her husband’s hand in hers, caress- 
ingly, and-I knew that she loved him. 

“Herman has been a good husband, sister,”’ 
she said, ‘‘little as I have deserved it. Lying 
here so long, with nothing to do but think, I 
have bitterly repented my deceit towards you 
and Allan Thorpe; but I used to think that 
you saw my dilemma and purposely overlooked 
it. Herman and I will not be long separated, 
for the disease of which I am dying will soon 
conquer him. He has promised me that when 
lam gone our little Rachel shall be yours, if 
you will accept her.” She could not proceed 
for some moments, and when she did her breath 
came shorterand shorter. ‘‘ You will take her, 
will you not, sister?” 

I gave the solicited promise in trembling 
tones, and-she continued. 

“She will love you, darling; she is clinging 
and affectionate; but win her confidence, sis- 
ter, so that she will never, never deceive you.”’ 

Those were her last intelligible words; her 
last look was into her husband’s eyes. The 
nurse brought the little ten months’-old baby 
to the bedside, and it stretched out its arms to 


the dead mother and crigd piteously. I pressed’ 


it to my heart as gently as I had Mildred nearly 
twenty years before, and vowed to be her friend 
and mother. I carried her to Beechland with 
me, and Bentley went to the south of France, 
hoping to recuperate his health, and was buried 
there, and hence the little Rachel became mine 
in deed and in truth. She was beautiful but 
frail, for both parents had died of consump- 
tion, and her frailty was a natural inheritance. 

The years came and went. A governess was 
engaged for my little niece, and she grew in 
beauty and accomplishments, and friends gath- 
ered about her, and Beechland became again 
the synonym of pleasure and hospitality. 

The morning of her sixteenth birthday she 
came in from the garden with her flower-basket 
filled with June roses, and hyacinths, and 
honeysuckles, and seating herself at my feet, 
began weaving them into a bouquet. 

‘Auntie!’ she exclaimed, suddenly, raising 
her violet eyes to mine and shaking back her 
golden ringlets, “‘auntie, you have anticipated 
my every wish since I was a little child; but if 
I make one request will you grant it?’’ 

“df a reasonable one I certainly shall,” I re- 
plied. 

‘Well, then, let me explore the room up 
stairs which you have so jealously closed. 
Will you, aunty dear?” 

‘“No, no,” Lanswered. ‘“‘Donoask me that. 
It has been closed so long, Rachel, that I do 
not care to have it opened again.” 





‘Is there a secret connected with it?’’ she 
asked, with irrepressible curiosity. ‘If there 
is let me hear it. Iam a child of the house, 
and I ought to know all of ite mysteries.” 

‘* Listen, then,”’ said I, feeling it my duty to 
enlighten her, ‘‘and I will tell you the story of 
that chamber.’’ 

She laid aside her flowers, and took one of 
my hands between both of her soft, rosy palms, 
and said: ‘‘Now I am ready, auntie, and all 
impatience.’’ 

“That room,’’ I commenced, ‘‘ was your m 
ther’s’’— ’ 

‘* My mother’s !’”’ she interrupted me, incredu- 
lously. ‘‘What did my mother do that her 
memory is thus seemingly consigned to obliv- 
ion? Tell me, quickly!” 

I hastened to tell her the whole story, leav- 
ing not an incident unrecorded. 

‘*But you forgave her, auntie?’’ she said, 
after I had concluded. 

** Yes, I forgave her,’’ I answered, solemnly, 
‘or her child would not be here to-day.” 

‘“Then, if you forgave her,’’ she exclaimed, 
eagerly, “let the light into that engaal 
ber. Let us go together and see the trflces of 
her former presence. I love my mother’s mem- 
ery, auntie,’’ she said, reverentially. ‘She 
should not have deceived you and broken 
faith with Allan Thorpe; but there must have 
been some excuse, some extenuating circum- 
stances.”’ 

*Yes,’’ I answered, “‘there was some ex- 
cuse, inasmuch as I guessed the change in her 
feelings and suffered it to pass unnoticed. 
Come,”’ I added, and I led the way to the up- 


‘per landing and bade her wait until I procured 


the key. 

We entered the chamber together, and throw- 
ing open the shutters, the golden sunlight 
streamed into the apartment upon which I 
had turned my back eighteen years before. 
Everything was as familiar as if 1 was accus- 
tomed to seeing them daily, for upon that ill- 
fated night when I entered and found it vacant, 
horror had impressed even its minutest arrange- 
ment indelibly upon my memory. There were 
cobwebs in every corner and dust upon every 
article. The bridal robes lay upon the bed, 
yellow with age. A bouquet of flowers, Al- 
lan’s gift, fell to pieces as the summer breeze 
touched it with its breath. Rachel seemed 
spell-bound. 

‘*Dear mother,’’ she sobbed, kneeling before 
the portrait, and brushing the dust aside with 
her handkerchief. ‘‘ And this is mother?’ she 
repeated, ‘‘my beautiful, beautiful mother.’’ 

After she became calm I said to her. ‘This 
must always be Mildred’s room, but,’’ I added, 
softly, ‘you can come to it whenever you wish 
and think of her.” 

‘*O auntie !”’ she cried, in tones which I could 
not resist, ‘‘let this be my chamber. The car- 
pet is bright yet, and although the furniture is 
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old-fashioned, it was my mother’s and I love it. 
Don’t refuse me.”” And I did not. 

We gathered together the scattered garments 
and placed them reverently in one of the trunks. 
The portrait was hung above the mantle, and 
after the room had received a new coat of paint 
and thorough cleansing and ventilation, Rachel 
took possession, and I shuddered prophetically. 

At twenty-one Rachel was still unmarried. 
She had received many offers I knew ; some of 
them so eligible in every respect that I won- 
dered she did not yield. Her relatives in the 
city were gay and fashionable, and she spent 
much of hertimeamongthem. At last I noticed 
that a change came over her spirits, that she was 
happier, yet more subdued, whenever Hawley 
Ingram was with her, and that when she was 
expecting his visits she was restless and uneasy 
until his arrival. He came often, too, almost 
every week, generally with a party of ladies— 
his sisters and others. Affairs proceeded thus 
for some months, when suddenly his visits 
ceased, and Rachel roamed about like one for- 
lorn. So one evening she came to my side, 
when the honeysuckle was in its fullest bloom, 
I remember, and I sat inhaling the delicious 
odor, and kneeling before me said, with some 
hesitation :— 

“Auntie, Mr. Hamilton has asked me to 
marry him, and 1 shall do so if you will con- 
sent.’’ 

‘Mr. Hamilton!’’ I exclaimed in surprise. 
* Are you in earnest? Why, Rachel, he is old 
enough to be your father.”’ 

She tried to smile but failed. “It is true,’’ 
she said, ‘“‘that he is considerably my senior, 
but then he loves me, and, at least, he is not 
distasteful tome. He will see you himself to- 
night, but I thought to lessen your surprise by 
anticipating his request.’’ . 

“You certainly have my consent,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘and my best wishes also.”’ 

As she turned from me I noticed that the 
tears stood in her violet eyes, and that her lips 
were pressed tightly together. 

Mr. Hamilton called at the appointed time, 
and the arrangements for the wedding were 
agreed upon. It would be a quiet one, early in 
the morning, and the couple would start imme- 
diately upon a European tour, to be absent two 
years. Rachel was listless and preoccupied 
during the selecting and preparing of her trous- 
seau, looking afar off, as it seemed, and watch- 
ing for something that never came. 

One morning Mr. Grayson brought in some 
letters, among them one for Rachel. As she 
recognized the cRirography her heart seemed 
to leap into her throat, and with a glad ery she 
| sprangup and leftthe room. She did not make 
her appearance at dinner, but late in the even- 
ing she came down looking exquisitely beauti- 
ful in her white dress and blue ribbons. 

“I shall gather some flowers for my hair,” 
she said to me, as she passed into the garden, 
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and when she came in, half an hour later, 
Hawley Ingram was with her. He was a man 
I could not like; reckless and dissipated I had 
discovered him to be, owing the notice he re- 
ceived from society simply to the respectability 
of his family. But Rachel was undoubtedly 
happier than she had been since his last visit, 
and when he took his departure she watched 
his form until it was no longer visible in the 
soft moonlight. He came almost every day for 
a week, arriving upon the afternoon train and 
departing at night, and I watched the intimacy, 
unheeding and unchecking it. 

It lacked but one day of the wedding, but 
that was a busy one at Beechland. I assisted 
Rachel with her packing, and late that evening 
we sent the trunk tothe depot, so that they 
would certainly be ready for the early morning 
train. Rachel suggested this method herself, 
and I adopted it as most convenient, and lov- 
ingly praised her thoughtfulness. She turned 
from me quickly, casting a look into my face 
which I shall, never, never forget. The next 
morning at daylight when I knocked gently at 
her door there was no response. I opened it 
and went in. She was not there! I looked 
around. The bed had not been occupied, and 
the bridal attire was gone. The light had been 
lowered and still burned dimly, atid near it was 
a note. My heart nearly stood still as I read it. 


**T shall never ask your forgiveness,’’ it ran, 
“for the step I have taken. I know that you 
will despise my memory ; but as Hawley In- 
gram’s wife I shall be happy. 1 thank you for 
all of your love and kindness to me. God bless 
you. RACHEL.” 


I extinguished the light and locked the door. 
Not a human form nor a ray of sunshine has 
entered that chamber since, and never will dur- 
ing my lifetime. 

As I said in the beginning, I am an old maid. 
Nearly seventy years have passed over my 
head. The best part of my life was spent in 
the service of two generations of my kindred, 
to be rewarded with ingratitude and treachery. 

In the orphan asylum at B——— are two 
children, girls, aged respectively eight and ten, 
placed there by the community in which they 
were born. The father, Hawley Ingram, was 
killed in a drunken frolic, and the mother, 
Rachel Bentley, died of a broken heart. Upon 
her deathbed she sent for me, but I refused to 
see her or to receive the children which she 
commended to my care. 
and penurious, and chide me for,not taking, 
those orphans into my home, allowing them to 
twine their little arms about my neck and their 
young affections about my heart. But though 
my wealth at my death will be left in trust for 
them should they deserve it, they know it not ; 
and the years of judicious discipline they will 
obtain in that institution will doubtless fit them 
for the duties of life. 


People call me proud, 


% 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CHILD’S KNITTED FROCK. 

Tuts frock may be knitted in Scotch finger- 
ing of two decided shades of any color, or in 
white, with the stripe forming a contrast ; 
but is prettier if eider yarn or single Berlin 
wool be used. About half a pound of the 
lightest wool, two ounces of the darker, and 
two long wooden needles without knobs, No. 8 
or 9, are required; but three or even four 
shorter needles might be used in different parts 
if found more convenient. ‘This frock is knit- 
ted in a kind of moss stitch, to be hereafter de- 
scribed, excepting the first 10 rows, which are 
alternately 1 row purl, 1 row plain, for the 


under part of the hem. Cast on with the light- 


——— 


est color 160 stitches, on one or two needles, as 
may be preferred, and knit 10 rows as just di- 
rected. 11th row. Take off the 1st stiteh, knit 
2 together all the rest of the row, and the last 
stitch plain. (This row is always on the right 
side of the work.) 12th. Take off the 1st stitch, 
* then with the point of right-hand needle take 
up the thread between that stitch and the next, 
and knit it plain, knit 1 plain ; repeat from *; 
last stitch plain. At the end of this row there 
should be the same number of stitches as were 
first cast on. Repeat these 2 rows, which form 
the moss stitch, to the 20th row. In the 21st 
row, with every stitch take up 1 of the cast on 
row and knit them together plain, which will 
form the hem. 22d. (On the wrong side.) 











Plain. 23d. (On the right side.) Like 11th 
row. 24th. Like 12th. Knit 10 more rows of 
the moss stitch, which will bring you to the 
34th row. Knit 12 rows (to 46th row) of the 
same stitch with the darker color to form the 
stripe around the skirt. Then resume the 
lighter shade and knit 50 rows more of the 
moss stitch, making altogether 96. In the 97th 
row, knit the first 70 stitches 2 together, which 
reduces them to 35, then 20 stitches plain and 
the remaining 70, 2 together, which will make 
the number of stitches on the needle 90. In 
the next row (the 98th) take off the 1st stitch, 
1 plain, knit 2 together twice, 78 plain, knit 2 
together twice, 2 plain; which will reduce the 


rT) 
mi 


number of stitches to 86. The sir following 
rows (to the 104) are knitted with the darker 
color, and the row of holes in the middle of 
them serves to run the ribbon through for the 
waist. The ist and 2d of these rows are plain. 
3d row. Take off the 1st stitch, 1 plain, * over, 
knit 2 together, repeat from *; end with 2 
plain. The other 3 rows plain. Resume the 
lighter color for the body, and knit 6 rows of 
86 stitches in the moss stitch. In the 7th row 
knit only 25 stitches (beginning to form the 
arm-hole), and on these 25 knit 31 rows of 
moss stitch. 32d. Cast off 5 stitches, and con- 
tinue the row, which will feave 20 stitches on 
the needle. 33@: Knit these 20 stitches. 347). 
Cast off 5 stitches, continue the row. 35t/ 
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Cast off the 15 stitehs that will be left, and 


break off the wool. Attach it again to the 1st 
of the stitches remaining on the left-hand nee- 
dle, to continue the front of the body on the 6 
rows already done, and, leaving 25 stitehes at 
the other end for the second side of the back, 
knit 31 rows of moss stitch on the 36 stitches. 
82d. Cast off 5 stitches, knit 26 in the pat- 
tern, cast off 5. 33d. Knit 26 in the pattern. 
84th. Cast off 5, knit 16 stitches, cast off 5. 
35th. Cast off the 16 that remain. Attach the 
wool again to the 1st of the 25 stitehes remain- 
ing onthe needle. This part of the backisto be 
knitted like that on the other side, except that 
the decreasings for the shoulder are made by 
casting off 5sticthes in the 33d and 35th rows, 
and then knit a row without decreasing before 
casting off the 15 stitches. If buttonholes are 
wished for, they are to be made in the 3d, 17th, 
and 31st rows; knit 20 stitches, as usual, cast 
off 3, knit 2; in the following row begin by 2 
stitches, cast on 3 stitches on the right-hand 
needle, then continue the row. The same di- 
rections hold good for each buttonhole in the 
rows in which they occur. 

For the Sleeve.—Cast on 45 stitches with the 
lighter shade, knit in moss stitch, decreasing 
twice in the.4th, 8th, 12th, 16th, and 20th rows 


by knitting the 2d and 3d stitches together at’ 


the beginning, and the 2 before the last, and at 
the end of these rows. After these 20 rows 35 
stitches will remain on the needle ; knit30rows 
of moss stitch on these without decreasing, and 
end with 4 rows of the darker shade, still in 
the moss stitch. At the end of the last of these 
4 rows cast on 3 additional stitches to com- 
mence the scalloped trimming, and knitting 
back take off 1, 2 plain, knit 2 together. 1st 
row. Turn back, take off 1, 1 plain, over, 2 
plain. 2d. Fake off 1, 3 plain, knit 2 together. 
3d. Turn, take off 1, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 
2 plain. 4th. Take off 1, 5 plain, knit 2 to- 
gether. 5th. Turn, take off 1, 6 plain. 6th. 
Cast off 3, 2 plain, knit 2 together. Commence 
again at the Ist row. It will be seen that the 
“knit 2 together’? which terminates all the 
even-numbered rows takes up a stitch each 
time from the edge of the sleeve, and the trim- 
ming is completed when all the 35 stitches have 
been used up in this way. Close up thesleeve, 
turn the trimming back upon it, and sew it into 
the body. Pick up the stitches around the 
neck, arid with the dark color knit 4 rows of 
moss stitch upon them; at the end of the last 
one east on 3 additional stitches as before, and 
proceed to knit the trimming in the same way 
as that at the wrist, and turn it down over 
body. : 
GENTLEMAN’S COLLAR BOX. 
TAKE a box four and inehes 
wide, five inches long, and eight inches high, 
made of pasteboard (see Fig. 3), straight at the 








back and rounded in front, with a cover the 
rim of which is not more than three-quarters of 
an inch in depth. Cover this box both inside 
and outside with crimson silk. Then take a 


Fig. L 






piece of fine gray linen, large enough to cover 
the lid of the box, draw out threads both ways, 
so as to form regular squares, and then pass a 
gray silk braid through the loose threads (see 
Fig. 1), makinga cross stitch of gray silk where- 


Fig. 2 


ever the braids cross each other. Work a pat- 
tern with dark gray silk on the squares of 
linen. Lay this piece of linen over the lid. 


Fig. 
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Prepare a similar piece of linen, worked after 
Fig. 2, for the rim of the lid, and another of 
the same width and pattern for the band around 
the bottom of the box, as shown in Fig. 3. 








PAPER FLOWERS. 
DOUBLE ASTER. 


Two petal circies of watered paper, each an 
inch and a half round, like Fig. 2, and two 
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for the aster, which may be enlarged in this 
way as desired. Every two surfaces are now 
folded together four times, and are cut in, | 
fringe-like, after Fig. 2, and the petals first 
rounded off, and spread out singly in the hand. 
Each of these small petals is to be curled along 
the middle with a knitting-needle. The mid- 
dle of the aster is either of a bunch of yellow 
cotton-wool fastened on a piece of wire, cut off 
quite short and combed out; or a small, yel- 
low round, known under the name flower pis- 
til, is taken. Those who do not care to make 
all by hand can buy this bunch with blue-green 


each three-quarters of an inch larger, are used | 








embroidery with colored silk, and is finished 
with tassels. 


OS 


EMBROIDERED BAG. 


Tus pretty little bag may be made of velvet, 
cloth, or silk ; it is embroidered on each side in 


leaves at a flower-shop. The two smallest 
petal ciyeles are next put around the middie, 
then follow the two larger ones. The finish is 
made with a petal circle only one inch in di- 
ameter, of green paper, the outer edge being 
drawn over a knitting-needle. The bud is of 
a petal circle, with calyx of a stripe of green 
paper half an inch wide, cut out in small 
curves. The stalks are to be twisted over with 
green. 


<>. 
etal 





NEEDLE-CASE. 
Tuts case is designed for holding papers of 


needles. It is made of white perforated board, | a network pattern of gold thread ; the handles 
lined with lustring, ornamented in cross stitch | are of gold cord. 
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CHATELAINE SPECTACLE CASE. 


Tas spectacle cise of card-board, which is 
designed to be suspended from the belt, is eov- 
ered on the outside with maroon moire, and on 
the inside with maroon velvet, and is bound on 


Fig. 1 : 





the edge with a strip of Russia leather, which 
in ornamented with an inlaid gold border. The 
case is six inches and a half long and an inch 
and seven-eighths wide. The upper half is 
embroidered. The embroidery is worked on 
maroon velvet, with gold thread and maroon 
silk in point russe and knotted stitch, and 
is: button-hole stitched on with maroon silk. 
Fig. 2 shows the embroidery design in full 
size. At the top of the case are fastened 
two chains of gilt bronze, each five inches and 
three-quarters long, which are joined at the 


free ends with a shield. The latter is covered 
with maroon moize, on which a monogram is 
worked with gold thread. On the under side 
of the shield set a bow of maroon moire ribbon 
and a metal hook. Instead of the design shown 
by Fig. 2, that shown by Fig. 3 may be used 
for ornamenting the spectacle case. For this 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
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design take velvet or cloth, cut it out as shown 
by the illustration, and underlay it, with satin. 
Then work the embroidery in point russe with 
saddler’s silk, then slip the ends through the 
band. Take always four ends together, take 
up seven gold beads on every two middle ends, 
and with the free ends work the braid-work. 
Care should be taken, however, that one bead 
always comes between two double knots. 
When the beads are used up, take always two 
gold threads, and with these work a six-strand 
braid, Run the strings crosswise through the 
ring, fasten the ends together, and cover the 
seam with a violet moire bow. The ends of 
the bow are trimmed with gold cord, gold 
beads, and fringe, as shown by the illustration. 
For each fringe strand, run the gold thread 
through the ribbon from the*back to the front, 
crochet six chain stitches, and fasten the thread. 
Finally, fasten a French gilt hook on the wrong 
side of the bow. 


to 





Woo.teN articles attacked by moths should 
be well beaten and brushed, and, if possible, 





placed in hot water to destroy the young larve. 
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Leceipts, € te, 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 


(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.} 


THE WAVE SERVIETTE, 
DOUBLE the serviette in half, folding downwards 


Fig. 1, 








fold the remaining corners back in the same manner 
as the preceding ones; this wij] bring it to a triang!e 
(see Fig. 3). After placing the triangle with the yase 
towards you, take a paper knife about an inch in 
width ; place the edge in the centre, and wrap corner 
e over to corner d; now withdraw the knife, and 
place it outside the serviette, with the outer edge of 
the knife parallel with the edge of the fold; then 
turn the upper half backwards and forwards over 
the knife, which should be drawn out’and placed on 


Mie 2 





(Fig. 1), and again into a quarter(Fig. 2). Take the 
upper two folds of damask from corner ain Fig, 2, 


Fig 





Fig. 5.--Serviette Complete. 


and turn them backwards to corner &. Turn the 
whole over, keeping the folds in the same position: 





the top as each fold is made. Having completed the 
felding of the first half, turn the serviette over, and 
fold the remaining half in the same way, when Fig. 
4 will be the resuit. Stand it upright, with the point 
in the air, and slightly divide the folds according to 
Fig. 5, which represents the Wave Serviette com- 
plete. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST LIGHTNING. 

WHEN persons happen to be overtaken by a thun- 
der-storm in the open ait, itis eustomary for them to 
fly for shelter to any tree which may be near. This 
is highly dangerous, if the tree is ina 
prominent situation, because the electrical fluid is 
more directly attracted to it, On an open bare field, 
a single human body does not run any great risk. 
Men are more secure when wet than when dry—an- 
other reason for not seeking the shelter of trees. All 
metallic bodies should be avoided when the atmo- 
sphere is charged with lightning. It is seldom dan- 
gerous out-of-doors to take shelter under sheds, carts, 
or low buildings, but it is better to avoid them. If 
from the rapidity with which the explosion follows 
the flash, it should be evident that the electric clouds 
are near at hand, a recumbent posture upon the 
ground is most secure. It is also prudent during a 
thunder-storm to avoid rivers, ponds, and all streams 
of water; for they are good conductors, and the 
height of a human being when connected with them 
is likely to determine the course of the discharge. 
Within doors, we are tolerably seeure in the middle 
of a large carpeted room, or when standing upor a 
double hearth-rug. We should avoid the chimney, 
for the iron of and about the grate, the soot that 
lines it, and the heated and rarefied air that it con- 
tains, are all conductors, and may tempt the light- 
ning to descend by that channel; upon the same 
principle, gilt-mouling, bell-wires, and other metal- 
lic surfaces, are in danger of being struck. . In bed 
we are comparatively safe, for feathers and blankets 
are bad conductors, and we are, consequently, to a 
certain extent, insulated in such 

The cellar has been sometimes »ecommended as a 
particularly safe place of resort, and so it often is; 
but we sometimes find that the basement story of a 
house is that which principally suffers; of this the 
cause is not very evident, though it is customary to 
attribute it to the lightning having proceeded from 
the earth to the clouds, instead of traversing in an 
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opposite direction. We are often told thaffihere is 
no danger if a certain interval of time can be count- 
ed between the flash and the report of the thunder ; 
this is true enough ; indeed, if we can count at all we 
are safe. 

Where persons have been killed by lightning, it 
has generally come upon them so suddenly as to 
leave no time for precaution; though it must also be 
admitted, that some have suffered from foolishly ri- 
diculing the idea of danger, and wantonly exposing 
themselves to the storm; walking out to admire its 
grandeur, or insisting upon opening the windows to 
look out and observe it. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Stewed Beefsteak.—Take a slice of good sirloin 
beef; put it into a dripping-pan without water, cover 
tight, and set in the oven; when heated, take it out, 
add pepper and salt, and return it to the oven. Let 
it cook without the cover, long enough to heat 
through, then turn it, and lay on small bits of butter 
rolled in flour. As soon as the butter is melted, it is 
done. It should be not over fifteen minutes cooking, 
and the oven should be very hot before it is put in. 

Beefsteak Gravy.—For one slice of sirloin steak, 
take half a teacup of butter; set the platter over a 
kettle of hot water; cut the butter in bits, if very 
salt, very little of any salt will be needed; dust on a 
little pepper, and add two tablespoonfuls of hot 
water. Save all the blood from the steak possible to 
add to the gravy, without pressing the beef. Be 
careful it does not boil, as is would become oily, and 
taste like stewed steak more than broiled. Use the 
sweetest butter for steaks; there is no cooking in- 
jured more by poor butter than steak, as the gravy 
does not boil to throw off its imperfections, as in 
most other preparations for the table. 

Sait Pork Pancakes.—Make a light batter of milk, 
flour, and egg. Freshen the pork, which should be 
cut as thinly as possible, and fry it until thoroughly 
done; then dip it in batter, and turn it as you would 
a pancake when fried on the under side. 

Lamb Cutlets.—Trim the slices free from fat, beat 
up the yelk of egg with rasped bread or crackers, 
season with pepper and salt, dip in the cutlets and 
fry in butter gently, until thoroughly done. 

Plain Parsnips.—The sugar or hallow crown is the 
sweetest for table use. It is generally used in the 
winter and spring, but is eatable as soon as suffi- 
ciently grown. Boil them until tender in water in 
which 4 little salt has been thrown, split them, and 
serve with drawn butter: or, if boiled with corned 
beef or pork, serve whole without dressing. 

Fried Potatoes Crisp.—Peel and wash nice white 
potatoes, slice them very thin, and fry in boiling 
lard afew at atime. Salt them as fast as fried, and 
set them in the oven to keep hot until all are finished, 
when they should be put in a covered dish for the 
table. Serve with fried meats. 

Artichokes.—Artichokes are first boiled till ten- 
der, in clear water with a little salt, and served with 
drawn butter, or browned after boiling in butter, 
and served with brown butter gravy. 

Fricassee of Fowls Brown.—Boil as for pot-pie. 
Then fry slowly in butter until browned, toast bread, 
lay it on the platter under the chicken. Pour a little 
of the broth in the spider with the browned butter, 
thicken with flour, season to suit, and pour it over 
the chicken; or, if you want it very nice, add the 
butter for the gravy to the butter in which the chick- 
en was browned, dredge with flour, add salt and 
4 brown well, and, lastly, add the chicken 

roth. 





To Boil a Leg of Lamb.—Wash and trim the leg 
nicely, have ready water that has boiled, and been 
skimmed, sof¢ water is the best; put in the leg, 
when the water is nearly or quite boiling hot, and 
remove the scum as fast as it rises; when it has 
boiled five minutes, throw in the pot sufficient salt 
to give the water a saline taste, and boil the water 
briskly until the scum is all removed, then simmer 
until tender; the water should be kept to nearly 
boiling heat, and the pot tightly covered all the time. 
If the amount of water decreases, fill the pot with 
hot water from the tea-kettle ; serve with nice drawn 
butter, flavored with celery, parsley, lemon-juice, or 
mint if preferred. The vegetables should be peas, 
potatoes, celery, and lettuce. The pudding a boiled 
fruit, or plain, with a third course of fruit. 





GRINDING EDGE-TOOLS. 


EDGE-TOOLS are fitted up by grinding, very much 
as a plank would be reduced in thickness were a 
large plane employed, in which were set a hundred 
or more very small gouges, each cutting a narrow 
groove. The sharp grit of the grindstone being 
harder than the iron or steel, cuts very small chan- 
nels in the surface of the metal, and the revolving 
disk carries away all the minute particles that are 
detached by the grit. If we were to examine the 
surface of a tool that has just been removed from a 
grindstone, under the lenses of a powerful micro- 
scope, it would appear, as it were, like the rough 
surface of a field which has recently been scarified 
with some implement which formed alternate ridges 
and furrows. Hence, as these ridges and furrows 
run together from both sides, at the cutting edge, 
the newly-ground edge seems to be formed of a sys- 
tem of minute teeth, rather than to consist of a 
smooth edge. For this reason, a tool is first ground 
on a coarse stone, so as to wear the surface of the 
steel away rapidly; then it is polished on a wheel of 
much finer grit; and finally, in order to reduce the 
serrature as much as possible, a whetstone of the 
finest grit must be employed. This gives a cutting 
edge, having the smallest possible serration. A ra- 
zor, for example, does not have a perfect cutting 
edge, as one may perceive by viewing it through a 
microscope. 

Beginners are sometimes instructed, when grind- 
ing edge-tools, to have the stone revolve towards the 
cutting edge, and sometimes from it. When the 
first grinding is being done, it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether this is done or not; but when the fin- 
ishing touches are applied near and at the very edge, 
a grinder can always complete his task with more 
aceuracy if the periphery of the grindstone revolves 
towards the cutting edge, as the steel that is worn 
away will be removed more easily; whereas, when 
@ stone runs in the opposite digection, the grinder 
cannot.always tell exactly when the side of the tool 
is fully ground up to the edge. This is more espe- 
cially true when the steel has a rather low or soft 
temper.. The stone, when running from the edge, 
will not sweep away every particle of the metal that 
hangs as a “feather ;'’ but when the stone revolves 
towards the edge, there will be no “ feather edge” to 
deceive the eye of the grinder. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Queen Cakes.—Take a pound of sugar, beat and 
sift it, a pound of well dried flour, a pound of butter, 
eight eggs, and half a pound of currants washed and 
picked; grate a nutmeg and an equal quantity of 
mace and cinnamon, work the butter to a cream, put 
in the sugar, beat the whites of the eggs twenty min- 
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utes, and mix them with the butter and sugar. Then 
beat the yelks for half an hour and put them to the 
butter. Beat the whole together, and when it is 
ready for the oven put in the flour, spices, and cur- 
rants; sift a little sugar over them, and bake them 
in tins. 


Almond Cakes.—Take six ounces of sweet almonds, 
half a@ pound of powdered sugar, seven eggs, six 
ounces of flour, and the raspings of four lemons. 
Pound the almonds very fine, with whole eggs, add 
the sugar and lemon raspings, and mix them well to- 
gether in the mortar. Take it out, put it in a basin, 
and stir it with the yelks of eggs, till it is white asa 
sponge-paste; beat up the whites of! the eggs to a 
strong snow, mix them very light with the paste, 
then take the flour and mix it as light as possible; 
on this the goodness of the cakes principally depends, 
as it is impossible to make a good cake with a heavy 
paste; butter the mould, and bake in a slack oven 
for an hour, with ten sheets of paper under it and 
one on the top. 


Macaroons.—Blanch four ounces of almonds, and 
pound them with four tablespoonfuls of orange-flower 
water; beat the whites of four eggs to a froth, mix it 
with a pound of sugar, sift the almonds into a paste, 
and lay it in different cakes on paper to bake. 

Another.—Take one pound of almonds, blanch 
them and throw them into cold water, then rub 
them dry with a cloth, and pound them in a mortar; 
moisten them with orange-flower or rose-water, lest 
they turn to oil; then take one pound of fine loaf- 
sugar, whisk the whites of four eggs; beat all well 
together, and shape them round with a spoon, on 
paper previously buttered and sugared, to prevent 
their burning: bake them in a gentle oven on tin 
plates. 

Shrewsbury Cake.—Sift one pound of sugar, some 
pounded cinnamon, and a nutmeg grated, into three 
pounds of flour. Add a little rose-water to three 
eggs well beaten, mix them with the flour, then pour 
in as much butter melted as will make it a good 
thickness to roll out. 

Another.—Take two pounds of flour, one pound of 
sugar finely-pounded; mix them together (take out 
a quarter of a pound to roll them in); half a pound 
of butter, four eggs, four spoonfuls of cream, and two 
of rose-water. Beat them well together, and mix 
them with the flour into a paste; roll them into thin 
cakes and bake them in a quick oven. 

Mrs. Howard's Blanc-Mange.—Take two ounces 
of isinglass, one quart of new milk, strain it and 
sweeten to your taste, add rose or peach-water, let it 
be only milk warm when you put it in the moulds; 
if you wish it particularly nice, blanch half a pound 
of almonds, beat them very fine in a mortar and stir 
in before you boil or strain. 

Sweet Potato Pudding.—Take five eggs, half a 
pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, add 
as much sweet potato as will thicken it, the juice and 
grated peel of one lemon, beat it very light. 

Friend Wilson's Plum-Pudding.— Mix well to- 
gether one pound of raisins, one pound of currants, 
the crums of half a loaf of bread, quarter of a pound 
of flour, one pound of suet; stir in six eggs, and a 
small teacup full of yeast; putin half of a nutmeg, 
half a pound of citron and cinnamon; to give taste 
add two ounces of fine sugar. Before taking it out 
of the bag dip into cold water. 

Compote of Apple.—Boil a pound and a half of loaf 
sugar in a pint of water till it becomes sugar again, 
then add two pounds of apples pared and cored, the 
peel and a little of the juice of two small lemons, 
boil it till quite stiff, and put it lato a mould; when 








eold, Phowa be turned out, and before sent to ta- 
ble should have a thick custard poured around it. 
The cake will keep several months. 


Cottage Pudding.—Take three tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, with one cup of white sugar, two eggs 
beaten light, one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar sifted with the flour, and one teacup 
of milk with two teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in it. 
This pudding may be either baked or boiled. _ Serve 
with wine sauce, 

Jumbles.—Stir together, till of a light color, a pound, 
of sugar and half the weight of butter—then add 
eight eggs, beaten to a froth, essence of lemon, or 
rose-water, to the taste, and flour to make them suf- 
ficiently stiff to roll out. Roll them out in powdered 
sugar, about half an inch thick, cut it into strips 
about half an inch wide, and four inches long, join 
the ends together, so as to form, rings, Jay them on 
flat tins that have been buttered, and bake them in 
a quick oven. 


USEFUL CEMENTS. 

A VERY important point to be attended to in ce. 
menting is that the layer of cement between the two 
pieces we wish to soin should be as thin as possible. 
This is best done by applying a thin coat to the sur- 
faces of both the articles we wish to join, and then 
bringing them together as quickly and as firmly as 
possible. They should then be retained in position by 
string tied around them, or by India-rubber bands. 

Where any small article is broken, it may be re- 
paired with a gluten obtained from flour. A little flour 
is made into a paste with water, and then, being put 
into a muslin bag, is well kneaded under a stream of 
water from the tap of the house cistern. The water 
as it passes through the bag washes away all the 
starch, and leaves only the gluten. The cement, 
however, will not stand either heat or moisture. 
Flour is also used in the composition of the ordinary 
paste used for paper. The best paste is made by 
mixing gradually one tablespoonful of flour in half a 
pint of cold water, taking care to add the water by 
small portions at a time, and thoroughly mixing it 
with the flour before adding any more. This is to be 
slowly boiled, stirring it continually to prevent its 
caking at the bottom of the pan. 

If it is desired to paste colored pictures and fancy 
papers, the third part of a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum should be previously dissolved in the water. 
This prevents the paste from sinking through the 
paper. When it is wished to make the paste very 
strong, as for shoemaker’s work, powdered rosin is 
also sprinkled into the saucepan while it is being 
made, and stirred up with it. 

A cement may be made from ground rice. It is 
known by the name of Japanese cement, being used 
in that country, not only for the purpose of pasting 
thick sheets of paper together to make trays, boxes, 
and other fancy articles, but also by making it with 
so little water that it has the consistence of clay, 
constructing out of it various solid trays. These 
when they are dry are white, nearly transparent, and 
bear a high degree of polish. They are also very 
durable. It is even said that ‘the Japanese make 
quadrille fish that so nearly resemble mother-of- 
pearl, that the officers of our East Indiamen are of- 
ten imposed on.” Japanese cement is prepared by 
boiling a mixture of ground rice in cold water—the 
rice must be thoroughly mixed with the water pre- 
viously to applying the heat to it. This cement is 
useful for pasting paper together, and it is so strong 
that the paper united by it will sooner tear than sepa- 
rate. It is especially serviceable for use with thin 
tissue paper. 
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‘Editors’ Cable. 


THE HISTORY OF A MIND. 


GEORGE GROTE, the eminent historian of Greece, 
deserves the gratitude of every American who has 
faith in the principles on which the institutions of 
his country are founded, and desires to see the value 
of those principles acknowledged and the institu- 
tions more widely extended. He was the first writer 
on ancient history who combined profound learning 
with a firm confidence in popular self-government. 
All who had written on this subject, in ancient or in 
modern times, had been yartisans of the monarchi- 
cal or the aristocratic systems, and had imbued their 
works with a feeling of distrust, if not of contempt, 
for the mass of the people. Grote was the first to show 
that democracy was the source of all that was really 
great and admirable in the states of antiquity; that 
exactly in proportion as popular freedom prevailed, 
the intellect of man expanded, arts and literature 
flourished, morals improved, the manners softened, 
and civilization took the place of military barbarism. 
So great was the impression made by his work that 
it was adopted as a text-book in the colleges of Ger- 
many. They had stholars as learned in that coun- 
try, but none, it seems, so well able to discern and 
set forth the political principles which had directed 
the growth of the ancient republics. Thus, for thirty 
years, a work inculeating, by the most fascinating 
examples, the value of popular self-government, has 
been the study of young men who are now the tead- 
ers of European thought and action. How much of 
the great improvement in modern systems of govern- 
ment is due to this fact cannot, of course, be fully 
known; but we may well believe that it has been 
enough to give the English historian and statesman 
a title to rank among the benefactors of the world. 

The Life of Mr. Grote, which has been lately pub- 
lished, has attracted much attention, not only from 
the interest of the biography, but also from the cir- 
cumstances of its authorship. The writer of it, Mrs. 
Grote, had been already known as a student and an 
author. She had been for fifty years a true helpmate 
of her distinguished husband. In the earlier period 
of their married life, when Mr. Grote’s allowance 
from his wealthy but somewhat hard and penurious 
father was scanty, the money earned by her contri- 
butions to periodical literature brought an acceptable 
addition to their income. She first suggested to him 
the writing of the history on which his fame is found. 
ed. She aided and encouraged him, not only in his 
literary but also in his political labors, while he was 
one of the leaders of the Liberal party in Parliament; 
and after fifty years of happy union, she has prepared 
the memorial by which his many excellences of cha- 
racter will be disclosed to those who have hitherto 
known him only as a writer and politician. The cir- 
cumstances under which the biography was written 
are thus related by her:— 


“The following work owes its origin to the en- 
treaties addressed to me in 1864-1865, by more than 
one of our intimate friends, that I would furnish 
some account of Mr. Grote’s early history. Relue- 
tant as I felt to enter upon new literary labors, at an 

need period of life, and with very infirm health, 
Tat last yielded to their importunity, and began (in 
1866) to collect such old letters and journals as I had 
preserved, in the view of weaving them into a bio- 
i form. 

“ Being thus oceupied one morning of (I think) the 
year 1867, Mr. Grote came into the room. 








“* What are you so busy over, there, H. ” inquired 


“* Well, lam arranging some materials fora sketch 
of pa life, whic, I have been urgently invited to 
write by several of our best friends. 

“* My life! exclaimed Mr. Grote; ‘why, there is 
absolutely nothing to tell.’ 

“* Not in the way of adventures, I grant; but there 
is something, nevertheless—your life is the history of 


a mind. 

“* That is it!’ he rejoined, with animation. ‘But 
can you tell it?’ 

“*It is what Lintend totry. You see, unless J give 
some account of your youth and early manhood, nu 
other hand can furnish the least information con- 
cerning it.’ 

“* Nothing can be more certain; you are the only 

rson living who knows anything about me during 

he first half of my existence.’ 

“ This short colloquy ended, the subject was never 
renewed vetween us; the historian feeling, as I be- 
lieve, content to leave his life’s story in my hands.” 

The history of a remarkable mind, as thus related 
by the pergon most competent for the task, is both 
interesting and instructive. We learn from it that 
Mr. Grote was not educated at a university. He leit 
the Charterhouse School at the age of sixteen, and 
entered his father’s bank, at first as a clerk, and at- 
terwards asa partner. But he devoted his evenings 
and ail his other leisure time to a course of study 
embracing a wide range of subjects—the classics, 
history, metaphysics, political economy, and the 
German language—each of which he thoroughly 
mastered. Young persons who may be lamenting 
that they have not had what are commonly called 
the advantages of a liberal education, may be encou- 
raged by finding that the most learned man of our 
times in England was in the same position, and was 
in a great measure self-taught. 

Mr. Grote had the good fortune to form an engage- 
ment of marriage, in early life, with the young lady 
-—Miss Harriet Lewin—who afterwards became his 
wife. Miss Lewin was a distant relative of Lady 
Palmerston ; and some of the qualities by which the 
wife of the late Premier of England contributed so 
much to her husband's success in life are apparent 
in the wife of the great historian—the intelligent co- 
partnership in her husband's pursuits, the cheerful 
and hopeful temperament, the managing faculty 
(which induced her husband to leave the bargaining 
with booksellers to her), and the capacity for mak- 
ing friends. The imperious injunction of the elder 
Grote delayed their union for two years; but though 
the delay seemed grievous at the time, it would ap- 
pear that the mental discipline and self-control which 
they gained during this period were of great benefit 
to them both. 

After their marriage, Mr. Grote led for several 
years a quiet life, devoted to his business as a banker, 
and to study. But he became, like most men of ac- 
tive minds at that time, interested in public ques- 
tions. The views which he adopted were what were 
then known as Radical, though they are now such as 
are generally held by all upholders of liberal princi- 
ples in England, as well as by many even of the 
“Conservative” party. The ballot, for example, and 
household suffrage, which he advocated, have lately 
been adopted by almost common consent, In Mr. 
Grote’s youth, however, the advocacy of such princi- 
ples was deemed by many in England to be revolu- 
tionary, if not treasonable. Political feeling ran 
high, even in society; and Mrs. Grote found herself 
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obliged to renounce her aristocratic acquaintances. 
Mr Grote was a member of Parliament, having been 
three times elected to that office by one of the most 
distinguished constituencies of England, the city of 
London. He wasa wealthy banker, and a scholar and 
writer of the best reputation. The stigma of Radi- 
calism, however, was sufficient to exclude him and 
his accomplished wife from the high society which 
they were both well fitted to adorn. How great has 
been the change since that period may be gathered 
from the single fact that in 1869, the year before his 
death, he received from the queen the offer of a peer- 
age. He declined it, and it would indeed have added 
nothing to his distinction; yet the fact remains, 
creditable in its way to the English government, 
and, indeed, to the English people, who now direct 
the government, as well as highly significant of the 
effect on English society of the labors of Mr. Grote 
and his political compeers. 

It should be added that there was something in 
Mr. Grote’s character which attracted the regard 
and respect of those who differed with him in senti- 
ment. His even temper, his natural modesty, his 
judicial impartiality—and, we suspect, also the gra- 
cious domestic influence to which he owed perhaps 
more than he himself imagined—prevented him from 
being at any time a violent partisan. Hé was never 
involved in any bitter personal controversy. He was 
never dictatorial, pretentious, or self-assuming. He 
thought less of himself and his works than others 
were disposed to think. When the first two volumes 
of his history appeared, his expectations of success 
wereat first but slight, and the universal acclama- 
tion with which they were received astonished as 
much as it pleased him. “From all sides,” writes 
Mrs. Grote, “congratulation and eulogy flowed in 
upon the author, insomuch that he himself now be- 
gan to entertain something like confidence in the 
success of his long-cherished work. Thus I became, 
for once, witness of a state of feeiing on his part ap- 
proaching to gratified self-love, which at times would 
pierce through that imperturbable veil of modesty 
habitually present with him.” It is no wonder that 
a man of this stamp, at once sagacious, firm, kind, 
unassuming, and sweet-tempered, should have con- 
ciliated good-will from all—or that he should have 
retained to the last the affection which he inspired 
in early years, and which speaks in this biography, 
and in the lines which Mrs. Grote has selected from 
Chaucer to describe his character :— 

** And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 

And in his port as meek as is a maid. 
He never hg no vilanie ne said, 

In all his life, unto no manner wight. 
He was a very parfitt gentle knight.” 

The lessons from Grote’s career appear to us to be 
many and valuable. We may learn that self-instrue- 
tion is the surest road to learning; that the highest 
eminence in scholarship may be attained amid the 
cares of business and public life; that the steady ad- 
herence to unpopular principles in youth may be the 
best means of attaining respect and honor in old age; 
that great political reforms may be advocated and 
carried by the force of reason, without offensive per- 
sonal differences; and, above all, one lesson which 
we think the English reviewers of this biography 
have been disposed to overlook, but which seems to 
us the most satisfactory of all—that the suecess and 
usefulness of the ablest man may depend, beyond 
anything else, upon the sympathy, aid, and counsel 
which he receives at home. In this lesson, and, in- 
deed, for much else of the benefit which the world 
owes to the great English author, scholar, and states- 
man whose career has thus been sketched, a debt of 
gratitude is due to the:admirable partner and his- 
torian of his life. 





A BOOK WORTH READING. 

In a handsome volume* dedicated to Governor 
Dix, Mr. Field has offered to the public the reminis- 
éences of a life spent among distinguished people, 
and in the principal cities of Europe and America. 
He writes in the easy, pleasant manner of a gentle- 
man, and his modest preface is in itself prepossess- 
ing. “I make no pretensions to have written any- 
thing in this little book which rises to the dignity of 
even minor history. * * * If my anecdotes are some- 
times trivial, most of them, at least, concern persons 
famous, some in civil and some in military life.” In 
this last claim the reader will coincide when he finds 
that among the notabilities in the book of whom 
stories are told which have never found their way 
into print, mest of whom were Mr. Field’s acquaint- 
anees, are Wellington, Guizot, Thiers, Dickens, 
Abdul-Medjid, the Arehduke Charles, Emerson, 
Brodie, Marcy, Greeley, Thackeray, Mrs. Hall, and 
James the novelist. We have mentioned them in 
the order of the book, to show how various are its 
contents. For its amusing nature, we must ask our 
readers to take our word, for want of space will for- 
bid quotation ; but we have opened the volume at a 
chance, and read page after page, reluctant to lay it 
down. We know of few pleasanter companions for 
the many hours when the mind, fatigued with study 
and labor, desires to relax itself, than this kindly, 
observant, well-written book of memoirs. 


A CURIOUS TOUR. 

It would be a unique tour to begin with the Lau- 
rentian rocks on this continent, and, having wan- 
dered over this half of the earth skeleton, finish with 
the same rocks in the Old World. These rocks 
stretch along the north side of the St. Lawrence 
from Labrador to Lake Superior, and thence north- 
ward an unknown distance. Along the eastern 
coast of North America is a lower ridge of this rock, 
ouly appearing here and there, as in Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick. Across the water they have 
been recognized in Norway and Sweden, in the He- 
brides, and in Bavaria. The great exposures of 
Laurentian rock conform to the lines which the old- 
est wrinkles in the crust, of the globe take—lines 
running northeast and southwest, and northwest 
and southeast, the great circles being tangent to the 
polar circle, 





LADY PHYSICIANS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

Nor long ago we heard that all the medical men 
connected with a hospital for women and children 
in Bristol, England, had resigned their offices, be- 
cause a well-qualified lady had been appointed: one 
of the resident physicians. By way of contrast, we 
have now to record the gratifying fact that one of 
the most distinguished medical societies of the 
United States—that of the “County of New York,” 
a society which embraces the leading physicians of 
the city—has recently taken occasion to give a pub- 
lie recognition of professional ladies who have re- 
ceived their education at regular schools. A lady 
who graduated with honor at the University of Paris 
was lately invited to read a paper before the society, 
the subject being the “Pathology of Infantile Pa- 
ralysis.” After such an evidence of professional 
liberality in the highest quarters, it may be expected 
that any prejudice against lady physicians which 
may yet linger among the profession (for there does 
not appear to be any in the general public) will 
speedily disappear. 





_* Memoirs of Many Men and of Some Women. By 
Maunsell B. Field. 


rper & Brothers, New Yark. 
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LOVE BEVOND THE GRAVE. 


SoME articles on ‘Curious Wills’ have lately been 
published by a writer who has been making re- 
searches among these documents. The fullowing 
extract from the will of Sharon Turner, the well- 
known author of the “‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
is interesting for the touching tribute to his deceased 
wife. Wills are commonly drawn by lawyers, and 
are in general very dry and business-like composi- 
tions; but, doubtless, under their cold, legal expres- 
sions, feelings as warm as those of Mr. Turner 
often concealed. He says:— . 


“Tt is my comfort to remember that I have 

with her nearly forty-nine years of unaba' affec- 
tion and connubial happiness, and yet she is still 
living, as I earnestly hope and believe, under her 
Saviour’s care in a superior state of being. May all 
the blessings of the united Godhead be forever upon 
all her children as yet here, whose filial attentions to 
her demand all my gratitude, and are most pressing 
to me to think of! None of the portraits of my be- 
loved wife give any adequate representation of her 
beautiful face, nor of the sweet and intellectual and 
attractive expression of her living features and gene- 
ral countenance and character.” 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THe Love or Pets —That Mr. Bergh, by his hu- 
mane efforts to improve the treatment of the lower 
animals, is doing a good work for the human race, 
is shown by a remarkable fact mentioned in his pa- 
per, ‘‘The Animal Kingdom.” Out of two thousand 
criminals, of whom inquiry was made, only twelve 
said that they had left pets at home. The feeling of 
kindness is one which, when it is once aroused, can- 
not be limited to horses or dogs. It extends, by the 
necessity of its nature, to mankind, and is the stimu- 
lus andkaccompaniment of all other virtues. 


THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL, having done a noble 
deed of womanly heroism, has been publicly praised 
and rewarded by the king, and in a manner that 
does honor to both husband and wife. We place, 
with pleasure, this record in the Lapy’s Book, as 
proof of the true estimate of woman’s virtues in a 
royal home. 


The King's Letter. 


PALACE OF Case. Oct. 4. 
Very high and excellent Princess D. Maria Pia, 
of Savoy, Gacen of Portugal, my dear, well-beloved, 
and greatly-esteemed consort, I, Don Luiz, King of 
Portugal and the Algarvos, etc., send my compli- 
ments to your Majesty as to her whom I especially 
cherish and love the most. Desiring to give your 
Majesty a oom testimony of the respect and ti- 
tude I feel towards you for the courage which you 
recently displayed in assisting with the greatest de- 
votedness and manly spirit in savin e precious 
existence of the Prince Royal and Infante Don Al- 
fonso, our august and dear sons, who, having been 
overtaken by waves on the shores of Mexil ceiro, 
near the town of Cascaes, were in imminent dan 
of drowning; and pinay as an affectionate father 
and as king, to give your fajesty an authentic proof 
of the great value I attach to that signal ce ren- 
dered to such dear pledges of my heart, and of the 
future happiness of our realms, I present to your 
esty a gold medal as a distinction and prize ac- 
corded to merit, philanthropy, and generosity, and 
which will be handed to you with the present letter. 
Very high and very excellent Princess D. Maria Pia 
of Savoy, Queen of Portugal, my dear, well-beloved 
and highly-esteemed spouse, may our Lord hold 
your Majesty’s person in his holy eeping! 
Your very affectionate husband, 


ANIMAL LiFe.—Principal Dawson, of Montreal, 
lectured on “ The Dawn of Animal Life,” last Satur- 
day evening in the Cooper Institute course, before a 
very large audience, He traced the living creature 





back to the Creator, and said that Science could go 
no further than to this as an ultimate fact, which it 
could not explain any more than it could the law of 
vitation. The lecture was lucid, full of instruc- 
on, and delivered with great earnestness, holding 
the fixed attention of a deeply-interested assembly.— 
New York paper. 


LADIES IN PARLIAMENT.—Gordon, in his “ Antiqui- 
ties of Parliament,” sage: “ The ladies of birth and 
Tee sat in council with the Saxon witas.” “ The 

bbess rv anys Bede, “ presided in an ecclesi- 
astical synod.” . In Weightred’s great council at 

mfield, A. D. 694, the abbesses sat and delibe- 

F five of them signed decrees of that coun- 
cil, along with the king, the bishops, and nobles. 
King Edgar’s charter to the Abby of Crowland, A. D. 
961, was with the consent of the nobles and abbesses 
who signed the charter. In Henry III.’s and Edward 
I.’s time four abbesses were summoned to Parlia- 
ment—namely, of Shaftesbury, Berking, St. Mar 
of Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 3ith of Ed- 
ward III. were summoned by writ to Parliament, to 
appear there by their proxies—namely, Mary, Coun- 
tess oi Norfolk: Alienor, Countess of Ormand ; Anna 
Dispenser; Philippa, Countess of March; Johana 
Fitzwater ; Agena. Countess of Pembroke; Mary 
de St. Paul; Mary de Roos; Matilda, Countess of 
Oxford; and Catherine, Countess of Athol. These 
ladies were called ad colloquium tractatum by their 
proxies—a privilege peculiar to the pocrane to ap- 
pear and sit by proxy.—Timbs's “ Things not Gene- 
rally Known.’ 


SOcIAL IMPROVEMENT IN THE East.—The decline 
of caste prejudice in India has been made evident 
by the arrival of a young married native lady in 
England. She is described as a Hindoo, from Mad- 
ras, who, although belonging to a high caste, has 
ventured not only to cross the ocean, but also to mix 
freely in Londen society, and to conform generally 
to the social customs of the country. Accompanied 
by her husband, she has visited the chief objects of 
interest in the metropolis and in several provincial 
cities. She is the first Hindoo lady who has broken 
through the barriers of prejudice and caste in order 
to visit England. 


ScHOOL FOR CooKs.—It is proposed to establish a 
national school of cookery, in connection with the 
annual international exhibition at Kensington, Eng- 
land. An influential meeting recently held for the 
purpose of advancing the project agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

1. That such a school should be at once founded, 
to be in alllance with school boards and training 
schools throughout the country. 

2. That the aim of the proposed school should be 
to teach the best methods of cooking articles of food 
in general use among all classes. 

3. That an association should be formed with the 
intention of making the school self-supporting. 

4. That it would be prudent to secure a capital, 
say £5000. 

The provisional committee, containing some very 
eminent names, were authorized to take the neces- 
sary measures to establish the school by means of 
shares, donations, and guarantees. In time it is ex- 
pected that schools of this description will be estab- 
lished in all the great towns of the kingdom. 

The above plan seems wise and well considered; 
we hope it will prove eminently successful. Some 
plan like this is greatly needed here, and should be 
brought forward without delay. We must have bet- 
ter cooks and more careful domestic management 
in our homes before the people of America can enjoy 
the comforts which the wonderful resources of the 
country give to industrial labor. Let us have schools 
of cookery in the cities and national seminaries of 
domestic science, and thus promote health and hap- 


piness in our own land. ¥ 
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Health Department. 


HYSTERICS OR HYSTERIA. 

Tuis is a subject that calls for some exposition in 
a werk on domestic medicine; albeit some of our 
readers may think that it is either too familiar or too 
unimportant to need notice. The word is derived 
lrem Trrqa, from a supposition that hysterics pro- 
ceeded from some disorder peculiar to females: a 
somewhat questienable supposition, though the com- 
plaint or disease is much more common in women 
than in men. 

The ordinary phenomena of hysteria are, we think, 
familiar enough ; the deeper phenomena of the hys- 
terical condition are not so familiar. Hence it hap- 
pers that hysterical patients are often very badly 
treated. They are misunderstood; their complaints 
are not thought to be deadly or dangerous: on the con- 
trary, they are thought to be fanciful, if not feigned, 
und the patients receive only scant attention at the 
hands of their friends or even their doctors. 

Hysterics may be shortly defined as an immoderate 
exhibition of emotion on a slight cause, and accom- 
panied with sobbing, or crying, or laughing, or each 
alternately. Likeall short definitions of complicated 
states, this explains and éxpresses very little, and 
we will try to supplement it by some description of 
the hysterical constitution. For it is not everybody 
that could be hysterical. The complaint is almost, 
but not entirely confined to women; but there are 
hysterical men.: There are men that apparently 
should have been women, and vice versa. But all 
women are not hysterical. There is a certain kind 
of constitution of body and mind which we may call 
the hysterical constitution. And it is characterized 
by a few leading features. We shall do everybody 
concerned a great service by being plain in our state- 
ments. Hysterical people, then, are characterized 
by, first, great physical sensitiveness ; secondly, love 
af sympathy ; thirdly, want of will, or perverted will ; 
and we must add, fourthly, in some cases a certain 
deceitfulness. . 

The ordinary fit of hysteria is characterized by sob- 
bing, crying, or laughing immoderately. In some 
cases these are slight and soon controlled ; in others 
they last for an hour ortwo. The patient feels as if 
she would be choked by a sort of ball or foreign body 
in the throat, and a great tightness across the sto- 
mach or chest. In very severe cases there may be 
convulsive movements of the eyelids and other mus- 
cles of the face, and even of the limbs and body, 
which may take several grown-up persons to control 
them. It will generally be found that though these 
motions are apparently very tossing and violent, 
there is a certain method in them. The patient does 
not hurt herself very much, she does not fall sudden- 
ly, or bite her tongue, asin epilepsy; and the more 
she is restrained the more viclent will be the move- 
ments. In other cases there is a drowsiness or coma. 
The patient lies in a quiet but profound sleep. You 
may pinch her skin, or even put a pin under the nail 
in some cases, without the patient resisting, or put 
snuff up the nostril without producing sneezing. An- 
swers to questions are either not given or given in 
whispers. This is the kind of state that constitutes 
what is called “trance,” and many cases of mesmer- 
ism are apparently nothing more tlian a peculiar 
eondition of the nervous system allied to the hys- 
terical attack. It may continue for hours or days. 
Though so apparently insensible to pain or to the 
communications of friends, they are not completely 
in that condition ; for a very hot iron, or a prolonged 





application of the cold douche would disturb this 
state. In other cases, instead of convulsions or coma, 
there is a kind of delirium, characterized by wild ex- 
cited talk and sometimes by violence. There may 
be insane delusions, or spectral illusions. Such is 
the nature of hysterical attacks, ranging from mere 
excess of emotion to trance or delirium and convul- 
sions. Of course, the milder forms are those chiefly 
met with. 

Now, as we have already remarked, hysterics im- 
ply a peculiarity of constitution. And hysterical 
people are very sensitive; very fond of sympathy ; 
they want will, or their will is perverse: and some- 
times there is a certain deceitfulness about them. 1. 
Astothe sensitiveness. They feel all their sensations 
acutely, and they magnify them. They often expect 
other people to think as much of them. The slight- 
est touch will make them cry out. Observe, it is 
their own sensations they feel and talk about, and 
their painful ones. They are not very considerate 
generally for others; they are too much taken up 
with their own pains for that. The pains felt may 
really be very severe ; they may mimic very serious 
diseases, as disease of the knee-joint, and many a leg 
has been removed for hysterical pains of the knee- 
joint that ailed nothing more. 2 Love of sympathy. 
Nothing is more gratifying to the hysterical patient 
than to be the object of attention, and fuss, and sym- 
pathy. To get this, every pain is described vividly, 
and every sympathetic remark of the listener is re- 
warded with fresh descriptions. 3. Perverted motion 
is shown in spasms or convulsions, and, in certain 
cases, an inability or indisposition to move a limb or 
amuscle. The patient fancies she cannot walk, and 
she cannot walk because she fancies she cannot, and 
is confirmed in her belief by the pleasant sympathy 
of friends. She really can do things that she does 
not always admit shecan do. 4. There is often in bad 
degrees of the hysterical constitution a deceitful or 
fraudulent element. The patient will very frequently 
pretend to live without food, all the while taking it sur- 
reptitiously ; or to do without performing the offices 
of Nature, all the while performing them furtively. 


It will be seen from this description how compli. - 


cated is the hysterical constitution. Not only so, it 
will be generally characterized by physical weak- 
ness, by paleness, by inability to do much work with- 
out getting fatigued. The body may be growing 
quickly, the passions may be undergoing develop- 
ment; and one other of the functions of the body 
may be irregular. 

Causes.—The causes of hysteria are, first, the pos- 
session of a female type of constitution—sensitive, 
weak, and emotional. Secondly, a combination of 
causes that at once excite the mind and depress:the 
body: fatigue; pain; unwise attention to one’s pains 
and misfortunes; diseases that weaken the body and 
make the blood pale. These are the causes of hys- 
teria, which occurs for the most part within the ages 
of fifteen to forty-five, especially at the early part of 
this period. 

Treatment.—Let not our description of the hysteri- 
ea} state lead readers to think that it is not one of 
reality, or entitled to sympathy and help. There hes 
been too much of this error in regard to hysterics. 
But while it is right to sympathize with hysterical 
persons, sympathy should be very wise and not very 
demonstrative. Sympathy should be accompanied 
with sense. The patient's complaints should be fairly 
considered. Anything obviously wrong in her health 
should be amended. If she is weak, she should have 
tonics, or change of air, and good food; if she has 
pains they should be relieved. Every reasonable at- 
tempt should be made to make hysterical people 
think more of other people's complaints and less of 
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theirown. At the same time it must be remembered 
that all these complaints have some foundation in 
sensitive nerves, in bodily weakness, or in some fault 
or irregularity of the system, which must be rectified. 
Young people will often have their hysterical weak- 
ness cured by quietness, by sleep, by proper food, 
and by some pleasant occupation which distracts 
their attention. And it should be well impressed on 
hysterical girls, that by a good strong effort of reso- 
lution they can often resist an attack, or by thinking 
too much of themselves and of sympathy they may 
bring an attack on. 

For the immediate relief of an hysterical attack itis 
safe to administer some such medicine as the follow- 
ing: Spirits of ammonia, two drachms; camphor- 
water, six ounces—mix. A sixth part to be taken 
every three, four, or six hours. A little cold water 
should be dashed on the face and head. If there is 
any particular irregularity or appearance of local 
disease, 2 medical man should be consulted without 
further delay. 


i Fiterary Dotices. 


From T. B. Peterson & BRoTHERS, Philada. :— 

A BEAUTIFUL FIEND; or, Through the Fire. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Mrs. South- 
worth wields a subtle pen, and commands a vast 
audience of readers. This story opens with a trial 
for murder, and the talented authoress throws all 
her influence on the side against capital punish- 
ment, showing how she believes judgment tempered 
by mercy will be most efficient in the prevention of 
crime, 








From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FRENCH HOME LIFE. Reprinted from Black- 
wood's Magazine. This book presents to the reader 
some entirely new phases of the domestic life of 
France. He believes that there is really more of the 
true home feeling among the French than among 
the English; that they are more considerate hus- 
bands, more affectionate wives, and more careful 
parents; and that within the marriage bond there is 
_ more real happiness and fidelity than in any other 
nation under the sun. He says that Paris does not 
give a true idea of France, and that the immoralities 
and lax social customs for which that city is so noto- 
rious, are confined to it alone, and to a certain class 
even there. It is a pleasant, readable book, and 
gives us a truer and clearer insight into the real 
home life of the French than we have ever had 
before. 

NANCY. A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton, author 
of “Good-bye, Sweetheart!” ete. We have read this 
with much pleasure. It possesses the lively, finished 
style of the undoubtedly talented authoress. 


From H. N. McKrxney & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. After the 
German of Robert Byr. By Auber Forestier. Here 
we have one of the new German novels. The use of 
such a work is to let us see the domestic life, the 
everyday thoughts and views of the German people 
—things not to be obtained from grave history. As 
a novel it is like all of the Téutonic mind—subject to 
tedious details. The “Professor,” whose hobby is 
“The Struggle for Existence,” is one of those be- 
nevolent sceptics who would settle the world on no 
foundation, and make men strong by withdrawing 
every support and hope that Christians hold sacred. 
His daughter, however, is a lovely picture of woman. 





hood; and the general tone of the book is that of an 
elevated mind. The author, Robert Byr, is celebrated 
for this romance in his own country, and American 
readers may learn from it some lessons on the pre- 
sent workings of the German mind. The American 
translator should be commended for the care taken 
to eliminate much tediousness in this ‘ free transia- 
tion; and the publishers have given us a handsome 
volume, which, doubtless will be widely read. 

From Dick & FitzGERALD, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada, :— 

WHAT SHALL WE DO TO-NIGHT? or, Social 
Amusements for Evening Parties. By Lega D. 
Mayne. This book furnishes complete and varied 
entertainments for twenty-six evenings. It fur- 
nishes the most complete collection we bave ever 
seen, of games of every character—parlor legerde- 
main, proverbs, animals, giants, dwarfs, private the- 
atricals, and, in fact, every conceivable mode of 
amusing and entertaining a social circle. It is just 
the book for winter evenings, and at least one copy 
should find its way into every neighborhood. 

McBRIDE’S COMIC DIALOGUES, for School Ex- 
hibitions and Literary Entertainments. By H. El 
liott McBride. These dialogues are specially suited 
for amateur performances, as no scenery and but 
few properties are required in their preparation. 
There is an excelient variety presented, and they 
will meet a want of the public. 

ROW’S COMPLETE FRACTIONAL READY 
RECKONER. By Nelson Row. This will prove a 
useful bouk to any one who is slow at figures. It 
will be found of use in the buying and selling of any 
kind of merchandise, giving fractional parts of a 
pound, yard, etc., from one quarter to one thousand, 
at any price from one cent to five dollars. 

ROW’S NATIONAL WAGES TABLES. By Nel- 
son Row. This is a book similar in character to the 
one just mentioned, showing ata glance the amount 
of wages, from half an hour to sixty hours, at $1 to 
$37 per week ; also, from one quarter of a day to four 
weeks at the same rates. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lirrrncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the author of 
“Mrs. Jeruingham's Journal,” etc. This story 
opens with an amusing account of the first attempts 
at housekeeping, of a romantic young couple who 
have married for love, and on an exceedingly small 
income, and still less experience. Before the close 
of the story, however, the humorous is lost in the 
pathetic. 

From Lorre, Boston, through CLAxTon, RemM- 
SEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

ONE YEAR AT OUR BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 
By Agnes Phelps. This is a true story of boarding- 
school life, pleasantly told, and will prove interest- 
ing and profitable reading to the young girls for 
whose reading it is specially suited. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. By Mrs. Al- 
exander, author of “The Wooing O’t.” A story of 
average merit, giving a picture of English life. It 
will at least repay the reader for its perusal. 


From Lee & SHEparp, Boston, through J. B. Lrp- 
PrncoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOME NOOK; or, The Crown of Duty. By Aman- 
da M. Douglas, author of “In Trust,” ete. Miss 
Douglas’s stories possess a certain quiet strength, 
and she deals well with phases of American life. 
Her characters are carefully drawn, and her stories 
in every sense unexceptionable. 
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From SmMytTueE & Co., Columbus, Ohio:— 

WILD THOUGHTS IN RHYME. By Arnold Is- 
ler. We recommend this book to the especial atten- 
tion of those English critics who were seized with 
admiration for Walt Whitman, and who are con- 
stantly on the lookout for something new and start- 
ling in the poetical line from our side of the Atlantic. 
The poems which this book contains ought to be 
original and eccentric enough, both in ideas and 
construction, to suit them, for they certainly resem- 
ble nothing ever before seen in print. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Litre tt & Gay, Boston:— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. December, 1873, and 
January, 1874. This admirable eclectic has com- 
menced a new year, with unabated vigor and va- 
riety. Some idea of the diversified character of its 
contents may be formed from the Table of Contents 
of two numbers now before us. Several chapters of 
Lord Lytton’s well-written novel called “ The Paris- 
jans;’ a clever story from the Sunday Magazine ; 
two sketches of French notabilities, Mme. de Stael 
and Lafayette; an excellent account of “Pope asa 
Moralist:”’ some unpublished letters of Charles Lamb, 
with reminiscences by Mr. Cowden Clarke. Among 
eclectics, Littell stands pre-eminent. 


From Lreonarp Scort & Co., New York :— 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. — December, 1873, 
January, 1874. There is a peculiar pleasure in the 
continued prosperity and success of an institution 
generally considered as short-lived and exposed to 
inevitable deeay. Blackwood comes to us year after 
year as vigorous and as entertaining as it was fifty 
years ago. Of course it has changed with the times. 
Literature is a republic now, when of old it was a 
kingdom ; but though new rivals may have obtained 
a portion of the public favor, the old brown-covered 
monthly holds its own. Its stories are excellent. Its 
literary criticisms and social articles are by experi- 
enced writers. May its shadow never be less. 








MARCH, 1874. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —A beautiful steel plate, “The 
Wedding Favor,’ subject and engraving first-class, 
graces this number. A finely colored fashion-plate. 
A wood-cut illustration. Dresses, bonnets, children’s 
fashions, and a great variety of other matters be- 
longing to the toilet, embellish the extension sheet. 
Coiffures, combs, ete. 

THe demand for the Book still continues. We 
have had to reprint our January and February num- 
bers several times. In many towns and villages 
where our Chromos have been received, and shown 
around, the subscription has been doubled. 


Gopsgy.—Subseribers to GopEY’s Lapy’s Boox for 
1874, will receive one of the most beautiful premium 
Chromos we have act seen, “ True to Nature” is 
title selected, and everything about itis 
the coloring is partic ne. — keeps up 
with the ti and his magazine maintains its place 
at the head of its class.—Republican, Meadville, Pa, 


WE are sure the friends of the Book will sympa- 
thize with Marion Harland in the loss she has sus- 
tained of an interesting son of eleven years of age. 
This will explain the absence of an article from her 
pen this month. ’ 





AxT WORK FOR THE CENTENNIAL.—We paid a visit 
lately to the extensive silver-plated ware establish- 
ment of Garrett & Son, whose advertisement ap- 
peared on the cover of our February number, and 
we must acknowledge that the works of art there 
shown us surpassed anything in the mechanical line 
our eyes ever beheld. As we entered the show-room 
the first objects that met our gaze were the following 
models intended for exhibition at the Centennial Ex. 
positionr :— 

Steamship “Centennial.” Scale, three thirty-se- 
conds of an inch to the foot ; twenty-five inches long. 


Steamboat City of New York.” Scale, one-twelfth 
of an inch to the oot ; twenty-six and a half inches 


lon 
Puliman Parlor Car.” Scale, th uarters of an 
inch to the foot ; forty-three and fi hths inches 


lon 

“Srarine Engine.” wets beam, eleven inches 
long. Scale, half inch to the foot. 

“Capitol of the United States.” Scale, one-tenth 
of an inch to the foot ; six feet two inches and five- 
— long; the ground work, five feet by eight 
eet. 


“Old South Church,” Boston, Mass. Scale, three- 
eighths of an inch to the foot ; forty inches long. 

“Independence Hall.” Seale, three-eighths of an 
inch to the foot; forty-two inches long, thirty-nine 
and three-eighths inches high. 

Steamship “Pennsylvania.” Scale, one-eighth of 
an inch to the foot; forty-four and three-eighths of 
an inch long. F 

The above are the handicraft of Mr. I. Dean Ben- 
ton, who has dispiayed an amount of skill in their 
manufacture that cannot be rivalled by the famed 
artisans of Europe. 

The firm of Garrett & Son, under whose auspices 
the above models have been brought out, has been 
in existence for thirty years. Theylong since earned 
a@ name second to none, for the beauty and durability 
of their silver-plated ware. As the taste and love 
of the beautiful of the American people increased so 
has the improvements in their designs; and they 
to-day present an array of goods that cannot be sur- 
passed by the trade anywhere. Every article is guar- 
anteed quadruple plate, and all orders are promptly 
filed. Their manufactory is worthy a visit by citi- 
zens, and by strangers visiting our eity. 


Ir there was ever an improvement deserving of the 
*g notice, it is that made in Sewing Machines 
AMERICAN SEWING Macurne Co., 1318 Chest- 
elphia. So simple, and yet so per- 
to the wants of the family and manu- 
are they, that they must inevitably rank 
first in the Sewing Machine world. After seeing the 
selfthreading shuttle, which forms part of the sim- 
ple mechanism of these machines, one is led to won- 
der that sucha simple and valuable improvement 
should not sooner have been invented to save the 
time and patience of all who use sewing machines. 







Tue long linen bandages in which the ancient 
Egyptians swathed their mummies, after the lapse 
of 3000 years are frequently found in an excellent 
state of preservation, though discolored with age. A 
recent writer on this subject says:— 


“The beauty of the texture and the peoniiarity in 
the structure of a mummy cloth was very striking. 
It was free from gum or resin, or impregnation of 
ony kind, and evidently originally been white. 
t was close and firm, yet very elastic. The yarn of 
both warp and woof was double, consisting of two 
fine threads twisted bes ea The woof was single. 
The warp contained ninety threads to the inch, the 
woof or weft only forty-four. The fineness of these 
materials, after the manner of cotton yarn, was 
about thirty hanks in the pound, The su uent 
examination of a great variety of mummy cloths 
showed that the ty between the warp and woof 
to the s m of manufacture, and that the 
warp generally twice or thrice and not seldom 
four times the number of threads in ene inch that 
the woof had.” 
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DEATH OF CHANG AND ENG, THE SIAMESE TWINS.— 
On Saturday morning the 17th of January these cele- 
brated twins departed this life at their residence at 
Mount Airy, Surrey Co., N.C. It had been previ- 
ously announced that Chang was partially paralyzed 
last fall, since which time he has been fretful, very 
much debilitated, and strongly addicted to drinking 
liquor as a means of alleviating his suffering, He 
had been quite feeble for several days, so much as to 
confine both the brothers to bed. 

On Friday night they retired to bed as usual, but 
during the night Chang became worse, and, to the 
utter dismay of all his friends, expired suddenly 
about four o’clock on Saturday morning. As soon 
as it was discovered that his spirit had departed, Eng 
became so terribly shocked that he raved wildly for 
awhile, at times exhibiting signs of great mental aber- 
ration. This attack was followed by what seemed to 
be a deadly stupor. In two hours from the death of 
Chang, Eng breathed his last. 

The wives and families of the twins were plunged 
in the deepest grief, the children, many of whom are 
deaf mutes, expressing their sorrow and bereave- 
ment in the most pitiful manner. 


Sketch of the Siamese Twins. 


The Siamese Twins, Eng and Chang, were born at 
a small village on the coast of Siam, in the year 1811. 
Their parents got their ing | by fishing, until 1829 
yore ng and Chang were brought to the United 
8S Ss. 

Their mother bore seventeen children. At one time 
she gave birth to three, and never less than two. But 
none of these children were deformed. The twins 
were united at the anterior part of the chest bya 
preteneaiies of a kind of fleshy band the size of the 

and. This band of flesh was about two inches 
broad and four inches thick. The whole mass was 
tough and capable of being considerably extended. 
One could whisper in the ear of one of them without 
the other hearing: while volatile salts applied to the 
nostrils of one had no effect on the other; and while 
pinching the arm of one excited no sensation in 
the other, still, if you but stuck a pin in the exact 
vertical centre of this connecting link, both would 
flinch from the hurt, The twins were seldom ob- 
served to converse with each other. They played a 
good game of draughts, made pretty much the same 
moves and at the same time, and frequently played 
against each other. 

After attracting a vast amount of attention among 
seientists and physiologists and the general public 
throughout tke civilized world, they married two sis- 
ters, and settled down near Salisbury, N. C., ona 
well-stocked plantation. In addition they had at 
one period ample funds invested through their agent 
in New York. During the war they continued to re- 
side on their plantation, and lived in the same quiet 
ne parmeny as ever, until some few years after- 
wards. 

The brothers probably never would have had an 
difficulty, but that their wives, though sisters, turne 
away their hearts, and children were the cause of 
this estrangement. Up to the period that each had 
five children all prospered well enough, but one of 
them had a sixth, and this awoke envy and jealousy 
to such a degree that the twin sisters, not being 
bound together like the twin brothers, would no 
longer live under the same roof. The brothers were, 
it seems, about fifty-four years of age, but one, we 
believe, the smaller and feebler of the two, looked, 
itis said, ten years older than the other. They could 
turn either back to back or face to face, but that is 
as far as the remarkable bond that united them per- 
mitted. Itis almost certain that should either die 
the other could not survive him more than a few 
minutes, as there is an artery as large as the femoral 
artery that connected them. A few years since they 
corresponded with some of the leading surgical <a 
rators in London as to the possibility of the umbili- 
cus being cut, so that in case of the death of one, the 
life of the other might be saved. At the request of a 
London surgeon they visited that city, and many ex- 
periments were tried to determine the safety of such 
an ration. Among other things a ligature was 
tied firmly for a few minutes around the connection 
between them, so as to prevent the circulation of 
blood through the artery. But % seemed as if each 





would expire if this were persisted in. The smaller 
of the two fainted away and lost all consciousness. 
and there were symptoms that the same effect would 
follow to the other, but the could not be con- 
tinued long enou: i without endangering the life of 
him who was the first to faint. They had united with 
a small Baptist church in their neighborhood, of 
which they were considered very worthy members. 

HOLLOWAY’sS MusicaL MONTHLY FOR MARcH.—A 
fine song by Balfe, composer of the favorite opera of 
The Bohemian Girl, is a leading feature in the pre- 
sent Monthly. The beautiful little fantaisie, Listen 
to Me, is also given; as well as a splendid polka by 
Karl Reden, a grand operatic transcription by Brin- 
ley Richards, and other music, to suit all tastes and 
capacities. As the same quantity and quality of 
music cannot be bouglit in any other form for the 
same low price, we trust that every one reading this 
notice will inclose 40 cents to the publisher for the 
March number, or $1 for the three numbers already 
published this year, or $4 for the year’s subscription. 
To all yearly subseribers we send as premium $1 
worth of new and elegant music. To all clubs of two 
we send $5 worth. For $8 we send the Monthly for the 
entire year 1874, and a $12 volume of splendid music, 
elegantly bound in a $2.50 binding. Postage on this 
premium 64 cents, must accompany the order. This 
is a liberal offer, to secure which all subscriptions 
must be sent in during the month. 

The Musical Monthly free. For $6 we send any 
sheet music published to the full amount of $6, and 
send the Monthly free for the entire year. Postage 
on this premium 20 cents, must be sent with the 
order. This is one of the most popular premiums we 
have ever offered, subscriptions having been sent us 
from every State in the Union. Any music can be 
ordered. We give a good list in another column. 
Address orders only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


ANOTHER EXposurRE.—At a recent wedding in New 
York, among the bridal presents was carelessly dis- 
played a check for $100,000, drawn to the.order of . 
the bride, and signed by ber father. One of the 
guests was the cashier of the bank on which the 
check was drawn. He was one of those disagreeable 
people who can never appreciate a joke, and who 
always delighted in telling the truth when it is un- 
pleasant to somebody else. This gentleman threwa 
damper on the spirits of the party by declaring that 
the generous father of the bride never had more 
than half $100,000 to his credit in the bank since his 
account was opened. 

y cinbihe 

WE have received a copy of the Chromo, ‘“ True to 
Nature”—a very pretty picture—which is given free 
to each subscriber to GODEy’s LADY’s Book for 1874. 
GopEyY is one of the unsurpassable periodicals of 
America, and is too well Known to need encomium. 
Subscriptions are received at this office, with induce- 
ments to those who desire to club it with the True 
Democrat.—True Democrat, Lewistown, Pa. 


—— 


AMERICAN SILKS.—It is now well established by 
thorough trial that the silks manufactured in this 
country by the Messrs. CHENEY BROTHERS are, in 
most respects. que’. and in some superior, to those 
manufactured abroad. We have made inquiry, not 
of the manufacturers, but of the wearers, and are 
satisfied of their great excellence. The lustre is not 
as high as that of Italian or French silks. In this 
respect they resemble more the Japanese, but for 
continued wear—for durability—they have no supe- 
rior; and they continue to preserve their good ap- 
pearance, e are informed they will wash like 
muslins, and be improved by ‘the operation, after 
having been worn for a length of time. The Messrs. 
CHENEY, of Hartford, Connecticut, are now produc- 
ing silks of various shades. A fine assortinent was 
exhibited at the late fair of the American Institute. 
—New York Observer. 
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Curtous SUPERSTITIONS.—An English journal re- 
cently contained an article on the curious supersti- 
tions which still obtain belief among the ignorant, 
A rin ee ty ae Beeld Garis eee 
swo — sid 
charms against the cramp; headse he is removed by 
the halter t that has hun a Ate one also by a 
snuff made from moss t $ grown 
skull in a graveyard. A eal man’s hand, and es- 
pecially the hand of a man who been ss cut down 
while a dispels tumors. y be re- 
moved ng them with a bit at oleae beet ; ; 
the chi wot @ gallows, worn in a little bag around 
the neck, will cure the a ague ; a stone, with a hole in 
it, K, epepended atthe bed’s head, will’ prevent a“. 
Many verses are y Ba on which, if repeated 
aloud, are credited with ss cramp, burns, and 
other podily troubles. When you have the whoop- 
ing. h, apply fora apeeoty to the first person you 
ng poe gen horse. Amulets, hung 


meet with rid 
in a little bag around the neck, are very hee | 
credited with the power ot warding off disease; the 


list of such substances is an ample one, but aeed not 
be given here. The anodyne necklace, which was a 
profitable affair for one Dr. Turner in the early part 
of the present century, consisted of beads made of 
the white bryony root: : it was believed to. assist in 
omnes the teeth of infants around whose neck it 
was hung. 
There are also many curious superstitions con- 
nected with = modern folk-lore on 
may be + A w ‘by any one who converses 
the eee part of England. — 
some oy - other, bees are looked upon as 
liarly “uncanny” creatures. Thus we aby told in 
Lincolnshire that bees would desert a hive on the 
occasion of a death in the family, unless some one 
knocked at their hive and told them of it. The same 
superstition we find to prevail in Essex, and even 
Cornwall. Similarly the belief that after a death 
hives ought to be wrap in crape or pores of 
some kind is currentin Lincolnshire and East Anglia 
generally. It is even found in Lith eae on is 
probably connected with an ancient idea that honey 
was & symbol of death. In Yorkshire there is a cus- 
tom of inviting bees to the funeral. If a wild or 
humble bee enter a Northampton cottage, it is 
deemed a certain sign of death; if a swarm of bees 
alight on a dead tree, or the dead branch of a living 
there will be a death in the family within the 
year. It is curious w ae the Seo chews in Europe, be 
so connected with death, whereas, in Hindoo mytho- 
logy, the bow-string of Kama (the Hindoo Cupid) is 
formed of bees, perhaps of love strong 
as death. It is worth While mentioning one or two 
persti They will wane thrive, it is 
said, in @ quarreisome family, nor when they have 
n stolen. There can be no greater rim of 4 
luek than to purchase a swarm; it m —= 
iven, and then the custom is to return aon ing 
or it jn kind—a small pig, say, or some other equivo- 
lent. Money should be avoided in the transaction 
as much as possible. In Hampshire it is a common 
saying that bees are idle or unfortunate in their 
work S hosever there are wars. Atthe risk of being 
esteemed credulous, we may as that the ~. 
tial Fy (1870) was an unlucky honey year. 
winds and drought seemed in t ear to haye re. 
pressed the secretion of honey in the nectaries of 
many flowers. 


AN EXPERIENCED TRAVELLER. —The Danbury 
News describes, as follows, the man who knows 
where he is going :— 


“When the train draws up at Stamford, five min- 
whe for en it is easy to distinguish the 

copes traveller from the rest. He has already 
got on the a and is either on the bottom ste 
or close enough to it. Just as soon as the speed o' 
the train becomes ines than he can make, he springs 
off and makes for the saloon door, through it and 
to the counter, giving his order for coffee whi 
moving, and ¢ snatching up the right article the first 
time e knows just how much time is required to 
make five minutes, and when it is ex is out 
on the platform picking his teeth and talking about 
real estate. Alas wih gf - the inexperienced traveller, 
such is not his reco He is inside the car when ft 
stops, with twenty persons ahead of him. . He jumps 
down on the platform in coe to see the mass 
into the door, and then pone rong ae him 
he may be too ration 


and under 
throws himself ait into tbe atoms crengiag? ten He doesn't 





reach the table. He and other inexperienced travel- 
lers form the outside line, and shout their outers 
through openings, an aan receive what is hand 
them with thankfulness and wees tg iy LS they oo 
muster. Such a man will pe and 
= S w, and d jaw, durin t down entire ave minutes, ana in 
wn two-thirds‘of a sandwich, 
f thine ota ia ple of cust out it tadon ie a 
of the co’ n ge oor n 
time to catch hold car rail and be Fg - 
by the brakeman. And when he has reached nis 
ed pee is scraping the rest of that =. from his 
wing eold air into his throat to allay 
hes pal of the ool, he will think up hinge, about 
the per of tha t restaurant that would make the 
hair on a saw-horse stand straight on end. 


Curious Epirapus.— About the year 1815, an ac- 
count of a Kentish miller’s funeral was given in the 
papers. He left handsome legacies to his executors, 
on condition that they should bury him under the 
mill, and place the following epitaph, his own com- 
position, above him:— 

* einer this ancient mill 
Will. 


of 
Odd he lived. a odd he died, 


And at his funeral nobody ¢ 
Where he’s gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares.” 
Epitaph in Baltimore, — i= 
“In ny LJ Peter 
born 0, 1754, Kina Sh. 3, 1799. 


° beter Littig was his name, 
Heaven I hope his station 
Baltimore wef ay dwelling place, 
And Christ is his salvation. 

Now he is dead and buried 

And all his bones are retten, 
Remember him when this you see 
Lest he should be forgotten.” 


Perhaps the culmination of the comic, absurd, and 
rediculous in epitaphs was never reached, or so fully 
illustrated, as in these few following specimens, actu- 
ally copied from tombstones in a churchyard in Mas- 
sachusetts :— 


“Ebenezer Dockwood, aged fo 
A miser and a hypocrite, Gover een’ went to heaven.”’ 


In the same yard :— 


“ This is to the anes of Ellen Hi 
A woman who would always have ;™ will, 
She snubbed her husband, though she made good 


And on the whole he’s rather she’s dead. 

She whipped her children (and she ——— her gin) 
Whipped virtue out, and whi the devil in, 

May all such women go to some great fold 

Where they through all eternity can scold.” 


Another :— 


“To the memory of Mary 
Who was gold in nothing se her name; 
She was a tolerable woman for an Sigettatnnce, 
But O. H. himself couldn’t live with he 
ies bag ead was SIO ee 
er tongue was vin 
art resented a look and frowned at a smile, 


as sour as vinega 
She Seatined the earth upwards of forty years, 
To say nothing of her relations.” 


Another :— 


“To the memory of ed for Barber, a stanch pa- 
fries, who wall the and bled for his country, who was 
foremost in all the stirring deeds of his nation’s his- 

tory. Known to bea liberal man! Meo he was a giut- 
ton and a wine bibber! drove nga only son to sea and 
to ruin; killed his wife by his eeds, and died 
drunk in his fifty-first year.” 


A WELL-KNOWN ician used to say that roast 
beef, serenity of mind cold water baths, and an ami- 
able’ wife, would make almost any man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 


Ir a woman were to change her sex, what sort of 
gains would she rer She would be a he then— 
en. 
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A CHINESE WEppING.—Let it first be understood 
that the ‘‘small-footed”’ beauties have not the liberty 
of the European family. That great authoress Pau- 
horri-pau thus describes the juvenile condition of 
the two sexes in her country: “ When a boy is bor 
he sleeps upon a bed, he is clothed with robes, an 

lays 

wee a girl is born, she sleeps upon the ground 
she is wrapped up in a cloth, plays with a tile, an 
is incapable of acting either virtuously or viciously. 
She has nothing to think of but preparing food, 
making wine, and not vexing her parents.” 

Asa piri, so a woman; neqens as the inferior, 
her will is not consulted, and her marriage is an ar- 
rangement made by others, and with which she pee. 
sively seems satisfied. Had those Taeping rebels of 
China, crushed by English, and not mandarin migh 
succeeded in their enterprise, woman in China woul 
have been emancipated. One who Knew these quasi- 
Christian rebels well says: “As a natural conse- 
quence of the absence of restraint in the enjoyment 
of female society, marriages among the Taepings are 
commonly love matches.” But then, when he cemes 
to speak of the pretty product of love, he tells us 
that the ceremony, “excepting the absence of the 
ring,” forms “as close and veritable an imitation of 
that ey by the Church of England, as it is 
possible to imagine.” 

The extinction—for a time at least—of that revolu- 
tion has preserved the subjection of women in Chi- 
na, aad maintained the observance of Pagan rites in 
marriage, instead of our Prayer Book edition. In 
deseribing, therefore, an ordinary Chinese union, we 
shall leave Taeping simplicity and liberty. 

The parties are relieved from all anxieties about 
courting. If denied the delicious pleasures attend- 
ing the course, they are spared some humiliations 
and annoyances, some forebodings and cares, often 
cupemeneee in the delicate process. In China, a go- 
between settles everything. This clever body sets 
out for the house of a promising lady. He is armed 
with the ancestral names of tae girl, and the astro- 
nomiecal story of her birth. Should the family of the 
lad receive the advance favorably, an engagement is 
given that inquiries should be made, and an early 
reply forwarded. But that which is of primary im- 

rtunce is te aseertain the state of the heavens— 
what say the stars? 

An astrologer is consulted. He pores through his 
goggle eyed spectacles at the tablets; these give the 
exact month, day, and hour of the birth of both the 
young people. . He consults his ponderous tomes of 
magic lore. If not coming into this world under 
planetary influence of the harmonious order, they 
eould not ex! come together with any chance of 
happiness. But if the stars had smiled upon them 
when babes, they would continue to do so after. 
The astrologer of the other side has, however, to 
censwt the birth tablets of the young man. There 
may be some mistake in the calculations of the one, 
and there may also be collusion with the two. The 
—_ comfortably settled, the betrothing at once 
VLIOWS 

At this ceremony, a very formal one, an exchange 
of astronomical cards takes place, and the red silk 
thread indicates, in the language of the country, 
that they have had “their feet tied together.”’ As 
the couple may then be of the mature age of a few 
months, the marriage would have to wait many 

ears after the betrothal. When the affair is at 
ength decided upon, a world of ceremony has to be 
entered upon by these very ceremonious people. 

In this appy country of freedom the gentleman 
has little part la the expense of this very expensive 
though wiper ay undertaking. In China the un- 
happy individual is not let oif so easily. A little be- 
fore the day, he makes the lady a present. There 
must be several kinds of cloth and silk, at least five 
kinds of fruit, and a sum of money, which may come 
conveniently for the trousseau of the bride. He 
sends, also, a cock and a hen, a gander, and a goose. 
Moreover, there must be perhaps hundreds of wed- 
ding cakes; these, not so rich as ours, are made of 
flour, sugar, and fat pork, and are an inch thick 
with the diameter of a foot. They are to distribute 
among the friends of the lady. 

Another present follows in a few days; more food 
more dresses, more cakes, a lot of torches and rec 
candles, legs of pigs and goats, another cock and 
hen, and a rare lot of fine crackers. The tender 
creature must devour a fowl for breakfast on the 
happy morning to strengthen her for her journey in 
the sedan. The crackers are let off on the road, and 
the torches will light her to her new home. 
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th pearls, every one obeys his princely cries; | 
| crackers ex aire. 
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| candid remarks u 


As she steps into her chair, an eggis broken. This 
bridal chair is the gift of the bridegroom, and the 
red sedan is sent off with much ceremony, attended 
pete everlasting lanterns, the day before the 
marriage. 

After her fowl breakfast, she prepares for her de- 

rture. Her mother and other female friends are 
n tears, buf the musicians are playing, and the 
A cloth is held out, and four 
cakes are let fall 0 it, while the maiden repeats 
some very pg maxims for her comfort. 

Fairly off at last, the company of the bride are 
when about half way, confronted by the friends o 
the groom. There is a deal of polite bowing and the 
exchange of huge cards. Arrived at the door of her 
future master’s house, a tremendous burst of music 
and crackers takes place. A sieve is held so that 
she steps on it as she alights from the chair, and she 
is received by a judiciously-selected matron. The 
face of the charmer is effectually concealed by a 
thick covering over her head. The bridegroom 
rushes off as svon as she is announced, and takes his 
place in front of the marriage bedstead, which had 
previously, after many tedious ceremonies, been 
— in @ particularly favorable part of the cham- 

r, where genial stars were found to preside. The 
company being assembled, the couple are seated 
upon the bed, the artful gentleman managing to get 
a piece of the bride’s dress under hii, as it insures 
her future subjection. 

Gods and desses now receive attention, and the 
betrothed ones drink of a mixture of wine and honey, 
first from their own glasses, and then from each ovh- 
er’s glass. As this concludes the nuptial forms, and 
they are now man and wile, the lady completes her 
toilet before the friends. Being now a bride, her 
hair is suitably combed and adorned, and her wed- 
ding garment is put on amidst acclamations. The 
fastidious ladies of the Flowery Land would be 
shocked at the idea of a betrothed girl assuming the 
attire of a bride before the services that made her 


one. 

The dinner is then announced. The lady sits un- 
veiled before her entranced husband, who is sup- 
oer to behold her lovely features for the first time. 
nstead of being so much overcome as to lose his 
— he falls to vigorously at the feast. She, on 
the contrary, is too abashed with her naked face be- 
fore his ardent gaze, and declines to touch anything. 
The door of the apartment is prudently left wide 
open, so that the crowd of invited guests may look 
upon the silent and dignified lady. The poor crea- 
ture sits to be criticized by them, and 7 any one 
passing down the street who wishes to indulge curi- 
osity. As these inspections are accompanied by 
n her person and deportment, 


| she may have her feelings outraged, though unable 





| 


to laugh at a jest or cry at a taunt. 

The candles prepared for the bridal chamber are 
most elaborate affairs, and are covered with mottoes. 
The longer they burn, the better the future of the 
bride. Should they gutter and run, it is an omen of 
the tears of sorrow she will shea. 

Early the next morning the friends reassemble 
and wait at the chamber door for the appearance ¢ 
the happy pair, who proceed to the worship of the 
household deities. Not the least important is the 
homage paid to the god and goddess of the kitchen, 
the likeness of whom is seen upon the wall. Down 
beside the kitchen table do the two most reverently 
kneel—the husband praying for good cookery, and 
the wife that her joint and_ pastry efforts to please 
= palate of her lord may be crowned with divine 

avor. 

This isa very serious part of the marriage cere- 
monies. Chinese gentlemen are great gourmands. 
As the unhappy lady is Hable to divorce at any mo- 
ment by her tyrant, though she can never be relieved 
by a claim of that sort herself, her security at the 
head of his household depends much upon the lus- 
cious character of the dishes she presents at his ta- 
ble. Judged by this standard, how tremblingly 
might brides in some other lands contemplate their 
future fate !— The Queen. 


WE received a letter from a Jady a short time ago, 
who stated that she had been “a subscriber to the 
LapDy’s Book since 1828.” Just two years before tiie 
Book was started. 


LITTLE girls believe in a man in the moon—young 
ladies in a man in the honeymoon. 

What was the earliest tubular bridge? The bridge 
of the nese. 
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AN AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street 
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THE above design is a beautiful type ofan Ameri- 
ean home. We have many orders for drawings of 
such style of houses, but scarcely two of them meet 
the wants of different families. Some poe persist 
in filling their houses with closets, and, when in ex- 
cess, they become hiding places. Things are often 
put away that are very difficult to find. There 
should be a commodious closet and elothes-press in 
every chamber; the kitchen sliould have ample 
laces for its necessary articles; the store-reom, 
utler’s pantry, are all necessary, and requirements 
ef different families. Persons looking over these 
designs must not always credit their conveniences 
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FIRST STORY. 


so much to us as the party who has ordered the 
drawings that the cut represents. This building 
ean be built for $250 Ay" complete, by good super- 
intendence on the part of the owner in purchasing 
materials, and seeing that they are used economi- 
eally. The house is of frame, covered with felt 
weather boarded. This felt is now mannfactured 
quite thick, and nailed upon the studding. The 
roof may be shingles or slate: a double layer of pa- 
per should be under them. There is an air space or 








loft above the second floor. An open communica- 
tion from below the cornice must be made to com. 
municate with it all around, and there must be two 
flues—one open at the bottom of this. loft, and pass- 
ing through the roof; and the other open at top of 
the loft, and opening out high above. This insures 
a constant change of air in the vault, and renders 
the neper rooms cool and comfortable at all times. 

First Story.—Hall, 10 feet wide ; P parlor, 16 by 22 
feet ; SR sitting-room, 16 by 18 feet ; DR dining-room, 
14 by 22 feet; C chamber, 14 by 18 feet; K kitchen, 
14 by 18 feet. 

Second Story.—C chamber, 16 by 22 feet; C cham- 























SECOND STORY. 


ber, 10 by 10 feet; C chamber, 16 by 18 feet; C cham- 
ber, 14 by 18 feet ; C chamber, 14 by 22 feet ; C cham- 
ber, 14 by 18 feet. 


A MAN courting a young woman was interrogated 
as to his occupation. “I am a paper-hanger on a 
large seale,”’ he replied. He wasaccepted asa suitor, 
— — marriage it was found that he was a bill- 
sticker. 
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THE GARDEN. 


Makca is proverbially a busy month in gardens. 
Much, however, depends upon the state of the wea. 
eer a em i the wy = oe ee pa be 

nD working order. e princ crops 

should be put in as early as ble. A _ days 
delay at this time is frequently the only difference 
between failure and success. Among the things re- 
Geran eo eeentien, may be mentioned y 

ons, Parsni inach, Turnips, Bastian’s and 
Egy oy Be p, Beets, Parsley, Dreer’s Extra 
Early, Little m and Alpha ge Min ag and 
Rad which can be sown in a sheltered place, 
and Pota New plantations of As Rhu. 
jin and Horseradish may be made now. The soil 
should be trenched eighteen inches deep and mere | 
manured. The former is most readily cultiva 
when planted in rows three feet apart each way and 
ten inches deep, so that the surface may be cultivat- 
ed and ploughed each year, if necessary, before the 
roots commence growing. The preparation of hot- 
beds for sorties vegetable seeds is one of the most 
important at this time. Trophy, Fejee, Tilden, and 
Arlington Tomato seeds can de started as well as 
Egg: plant, Pepper, Cauliflower, Cabbage, Celery, 
an ttuce seeds; of the latter, the Hanson 
proven itself unsurpassed by any yet introduced ; it 
should be planted out fromthe hotbed or cold frame 
as soon as the ground is jikely to remain open, when 
it will grow to a remarkable size: heads solid, some- 
times weighing three pounds; sweet, tender, and 
crisp, even to the outer leaves, and entirely free 
from any bitter or unpleasant taste found in some 
varieties. It has received the highest testimonials 
from all parts of the country. 

Address Henry A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected witn MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from 
the post-office when the full postage has not been 


paid. 

J. T.—“Short Essays” are declined, Could not re- 
turn them by mail, as there was no town, county, or 
State on letter. 

“The Monitor,” declined. 

“Thy Society,” declined. Very poor. 

Subscriber.—We know that we have given a num- 
ber of these patterns at different times. When any 
new ones are designed, we will publish them. 

Minnie Lee.—Be careful to kéep your teeth and 
gums well cleansed, and your system healthy. 

Housekeeper.— We have other designs of servi- 
ettes: they will be published in due time. 

* Joshua’s Ruse,” declined. No stamps for answer 
or return.of MS. 

rs. B.—We must inform you that we are not pur- 
chasing, nor will be for some months. Have more 
than we can use. Poetry declined, 

Florence.—1l. Make the dress with underskirt and 

lonaise; the skirt trimmed with narrow ruffles; 
he polonaise with a band of silk corded with plain 
blue. Cut the neck square, or surplice. 2. No, not if 
it is a jacket and not a sacque. 3. Tolerably good. 

Janet.—The suit is equally suitable for either sea- 
son; in fact, there is no time nor occasion in which 
it cannot be worn. 

An Old Subscriber.—Cards with “ P. P. C.” in lower 
left corner, are sent to friends before leaving fora 
journes. They represent the French phrase, * Pour 

rendre Congé: To take leave.” 

Debutant.—On the reverse of some of our fashion- 
able visiting cards are engraved the words, in the 
corners, Visite ; Felicilation; Conge; Condolence. 





When an ordinary call is made, the corner Visite is 
turned down. Feiicitation is used when making a 
visit of congratulation. when a farewell is 
intended. Condolence, when a desire to express sym- 
pathy with bereavement is intended. 

Mrs, E. A. T.—Sent articles by express January 5, 


4. 

Mrs, A. C. M.—Sent stocking supporters 5th. 
Pas E. A. T.—Sent stocking supporters by express 

Miss E. V.—Sent hair braid by express 6th. 
- H.—Sent coiffure by express 12th. 
—Sent percale collar and cuffs 12th. 
W.—Sent stocking supporters 13th. 
.—Sent articles by express 15th. 
nt stocking supporters by express 23d. 
J.—Sent set furs by express 25d. 
G.—Sent articles by express 23d. 
F, P.—Sent wax-flowers by express 23d. 
S8.—Sent kid gloves 24th. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions fer any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner or evening dress of pink silk. The 
skirt is trimmed in the back with narrow ruffles, in 
front with bias bands with bows on them. Polonaise 
of black gauze striped with velvet, trimmed with 
lace and insertion, lined with pink, and pink ribbon 
bows. Small wreath of pink roses in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of green silk, made with one 
skirt with pouf in the back. The frent breadth is 
trimmed with puffs of the silk; the side breadths 
with bands of white lace insertion and plaitings of 
silk. Basque tails and sash ends, and bertha of Va- 
lenciennes lace. Low corsage, trimmed with bamds, 
buttons, and fringe. Hair arranged in puffs, with 
long curls in back, flowers on one side; ribbon and 
locket around the throat. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of gray silk poplin, made with 
one skirt; the back breadths trimmed with plaited 
ruffies, headed with black velvet. The front breadth 
with five bands of velvet, growing narrower at the 
waist. Black velvet sleeveless basque, with a narrow 
embroidery pattern aroundjit: gray sleeves. Tor- 
toise-shell comb in hair. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of two shades of brown. The 
underskirt is of silk of the darkest shade. The polo- 
naise is of Cashmere of the lightest shade, trimmed 
with a band of feathers of the darker shade. Bonnet 
of silk of the two shades, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The underskirt is of the lightest shade, trimmed 
with kilt plaits in front to the waist, plaited ruffies, 
headed with velvet of a darker shade in the back. 
Polonaise of darker shade of silk, trimmed with gray 
feather band. Hat of silk of the two shades. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl, of gray silk poplin, 
made with one skirt and polonaise, trimmed with 
crimson velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 
Fig. L.—Evening toilet. White French muslin 
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skirt, trimmed with nine graduated flounces, simply 
hemmed at the edge; bodice opening heart-shaped, 
with long sleeves to match, anu trimmed with dou- 
ble ruffies of Valenciennes lace and insertion. A 
low green satin corselet, with basque and shvalder 
straps, trimmed with Valenciennes to match the 
sleeves; green bows on the shoulders and in the 
hali. 

Fig. 2.—Evening toilet. Rose silk underdress, 
made without trimming. A polonaise of white silk, 
with frills of the same; sleeves to the elbow, and a 
fraise around the throat. The fraise lined with rose 
stik. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of visiting 
dress, made of cuir-colored silk. The front breadth 
is plain, the back ones trimmed with narrow rufties. 
The sides of the front breadths are finished with 
a band of velvet, The polonaise is trimmed with 
lace of the same color, with velvet bows on the back 
and up the front. Bounet of silk of the same shade, 
trimmed with darker, and flowers. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of black silk 
walking dress. The front breadthsare trimmed with 
six narrow ruffles, put on in groups of three, divided 
by folds, and black velvet bows down each side. The 
back breadths with kilt plaiting and puffs, headed 
with a puff. Black velvet sleeveless basque, trimmed 
with buttons, and velvet cuff on silk sleeves. Velvet 
sash fastened across from the side to the back. Black 
lace bonnet, trimmed with ribbon and pink roses. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of house dress, 
made of steel-colored silk. The front is trimmed 
with bands of black velvet ; the back with four ruffles 
bound with velvet, and a pouf, looped up with a black 
velvet sash. Jacket waist, coat sleeves trimmed to 
correspond with skirt. 


Bonnets. 


Fig. 1.—Hat of brown silk, trimmed with velvet, 
steel buckle, and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of two shades of blue silk, trimmed 
with feathers and blush roses, quilled velvet inside 
the brim. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with pale 
green feather and velvet, pink roses, and silver 
buckle. : 

Fig. 4.—Hat of cuir-colored straw, trimmed with 
long feathers, velvet, and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of peach-colored silk, trimmed with 
flowers, ribbon, and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with silk, 
blue feathers, and jet ornament. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Waistband and sash of heavy corded rib- 
bon, a long loop on one side, two ends on the other, 
finished with a knotted fringe, made by the ribbon 
being ravelled out. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ outside basquine, made of heavy 
corded black silk, trimmed with knotted silk fringe, 
silk braid, and passementerie ornaments, and cords 
from the left shoulder, ribbon loops and ends on the 
left side, and at the back. 

Figs. 3 and 4—Front and back view of sleeveless 
basque, made of black velvet, trimmed with lace and 
embroidery. 

Fig. 5.—Elegantly carved comb. 

Fig. 6.—Blonde tortoise-shell comb. 

Fig. 7.—Fancy apron for little girl, made of French 
muslin, trimmed with embroidered fluted ruffies, and 
colored ribbon bows. 

Fig. 8.—Gentleman’s white silk handkerchief with 
colored borders. These handkerchiefs are very much 
used at present, both for ladies and gentlemen. 

Fig. 9.—Chemise for a girl of four years, made of 





fine muslin; the yoke is composed of narrow tucks, 
edged with a narrow worked edging. 


Children's Costumes. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for child of five years, made of white 
Cashmere, embroidered with blue. It is cut square 
in the neck with muslin habit shirt underneath. The 
waist and neck are bound with a band of blue silk ; 
blue silk buttons on the skirt and waist. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress for girl of ten years. The 
dress is made of light gray Cashmere ; the underskirt 
trimmed with a kilt plaiting, the overskirt plain. 
Jacket of cloth of the same sbade bound, and trimmed 
with buttons. -Hat of straw, bound with velvet and 
feather. 

Fig. 12—Suit for boy of eight years, made of navy 
blue cloth, with leggings of the same. Hat of felt of 
the same color. 

Fig..13.—Suit for girl of twelve years, made of 
cuir-colored silk poplin, with one skirt and basque 
waist. The back breadths are trimmed with ruffles, 
the front with two narrow folds running horizontal 
with a row of buttons between. Sash fastened at 
side. Waist and sleeves trimmed to correspond with 
skirt. Hat of straw of the same shade, trimmed with 
bright Roman ribbon and feather. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of boy’s 
shirt; it is open in the back. 

Fig. 16.—Bow for the hair, made of plain cherry- 
colored silk and cherry-colored and black velvet; 
the cherry color end is embroidered. 

Fig. 17.—Bow for the hair, made of blue velvet, 
with three blue and silver tassels from it, and pearl 
and silver buckle. 

Fig. 18.—Collarette and ruff; it is made of rose- 
colored silk, trimmed around the edge with white 
lace; a ruff of the silk around the neck, with an in- 
ner ruff of mechlin net; it ie usually worn with a 
surplice dress, but can be worn with a high one if 
desired. 

Fig. 19.—The Plastron collar and cuff, made of 
linen, with an inner plaiting of fine Nainsook mus- 
lin; this also trims the habit shirt. 

Fig. 20.—Russian leather belt, with oxidized silver 
mounts and buckle. 

Fig. 21.—Apron, with bib and shoulder straps, go- 
ing down to the waist iv the back. The apron can 
be made of thin white muslin, trimmed with a col- 
ored ribbon, or of black silk, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 22.—Hat of two shades of brown. The hat is 
eovered with dark brown velvet, while the scarf 
that is wound around it, and falls in the back, is of 
silk of a lighter shade; a brown wing and bunch of 
gay colored roses at the side. 

Fig. 23.—Apron for little girl, made of white linen, 
and trimmed with white or scarlet braid. 

Fig. 24.—Muslin apron for little girl, trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging. 


CAP AND COIFFURES. 
(See Engravings, Page 217.) 

Fig. 1.—The Marie Antoinette cap. The round 
crown is bouillonné down the centre, and covered 
with a band of bright blue ribbon, A double plait- 
ing encircles the crown, and in the centre of the 
plaiting there is a rouleau of two shades of blue 
ribbon, with a bow above the forehead, and ano- 
ther bow at the back. The material is clear white 
muslin. 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure of twisted hair and curved tortoise- 
shell comb. 

Fig. 3.—Colffure ratsed over a cushion. tortoise- 
shell comb and butterfly. 

Fig. 4.—Russian coiffure, composed of torsades, 
fastened by a Spanish comb of dark tortoise-shell. 
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WINDOW DRAPERY. 
(See Engraving, Page 220.) 

Ovr model will answer either fora diuing-room or 
chamber curtain; tf for the former, it should be of 
Terry to match or correspond with the furniture. 
The design is of gray Terry, with a border of crim- 
son and gold color; cord and ornaments to corre- 
spond, It is put up so as to dispense with a cornice. 
Lace curtains can be underneath or not. For a 
chamber it could be of plain or figured Crétonne, 
with plain French muslin curtain underneath, with 
fluted ruffie for trimming. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

CHATELAINES are now so universally worn, and 
there is such an immense variety of them, that it be- 
hooves us to inquire somewhat into their history. 
They are of ancient date; the word chatelain mascu- 
line, chatelaine feminine, originally signified keeper 
of a moated castle or manorial tower. The mascu- 
line has long dropped into disuse, but to this day the 
word chatelaine is applied to the fair hostess, to the 
lady of the villegiature residence, nay, even to the 
mistress of any country house. The chatelaine, the 
use of which we moderns revive from time to time, 
is en petit the symbol of the virtues and attributes of 
the chatelaine of ancient date in the season of her 
glory. If we examine the relics of antique chate- 
laines in the Hotel Cluny and other museums, we ob- 
serve serviceable articles, as scissors, étué, poman- 
der-box (for sudden filness), and keys that would 
break the delicate fingers of a modern belle to han- 
die. For the chatelaine was then responsible for the 
health and welfare of her people in times of war and 
of peace; her duties were as varied as they were un- 
ceasing. Hers was the task of distributing the daily 
provisions, of giving out stores of flour for bread 
making of all kinds, from the mead drunk in the 
warrior’s hall to the flax for the maiden’s spinning. 
In later days the knitting sheath was added to the 
chatelaine worn by the chdatelaine. It is one of the 
prerogatives of our sex to add to all our possessions 
and belongings, and the origina! chatelaine doubt- 
less consisted of the bunch of keys pur et simple ; 
nothing more natural than to attach the ever useful 
scissors or “shears;’”’ the pouncet-box in time of ill- 
ness would follow, and étui of work instruments be 
added in due course: no difficulty exists in imagining 
the transfer of the wearer's title to the thing worn, 
and thus we have the “chain of circumstances” com- 
plete. Let us point the moral of the chatelaine by a 
close imitation of the virtues of those dames to whom 
we owe the useful and elegant crnament. Let us 
practice the benevolence, the hospitality, the care, 
frugality, and good stewardship of those “rare old 
times,” so may we wear with good heart the chate- 
laine of this day. We will attempt to give a faint 
idea of the number of articles now worn; they are 
_ generally made of gilt, silver, steel, or oxidized to 
match the chains, and consist of purses of various 
shapes, memorandum books, scent bottles with vin- 
aigrette, in the shape of lanterns, horns, hearts, light- 
house, target, caldron, water-can, bucket, and keg. 
Small writing boxes containing ink, taper matches, 
stamps, penholder, and pencil, satchels, housewives, 
button-hooks, safety key-rings, knives, opera-glasses, 
watches in ebony and ivory, card-cases, handker- 
chief-holders, fans, thimble-cases, and silver paper 
knives are some of the many articles worn. Some of 
them, in fact almost all of them, being very elegant. 

In expensive and elegant jewelry the Byzantine 
models are very largely patronized at present: there 
are necklets representing fantastic corn-flowegs in 





enamel, and In the centre of each flower there is a 
diamond; acomb in the same style; while the brace- 
lets are enamelled lace work reproducing the colors 
of the corn-flowers—blue and green. An African 
necklet is made of massive gold; it is tied both at 
the back and front with pink coral tassels, while the 
gold of the necklet is studded with coral knobs. 
Hair-pins with long coral tassels are very effective 
in black hair. Humming-birds of emeralds and dia- 
monds, with the tails glistening with tiny emeralds, 
and a diamond arrow in one claw, are a favorite hair 
ornament. The “porte-bonheur” bracelets are alse 
very popular. Each one consists of five narrow arm- 
lets, with a different stone in the centre of every 
band. A name is expressed or written with these 
stones, as each letter of the name corresponds with 
the initial of the preciousstone. The name‘ George,” 
for example, would require a garnet, an emerald, an 
opal, a ruby, a garnet, and an emerald. Very eccen- 
tric watches and chatelaines are made in the By- 
zantine style alluded to above. The chatelaine is 
marked with a primitive-leoking Gothic letter, stand- 
ing out in relief from a ground-work of enamelled 
Gothic flowers. The watch is not round, but octa- 
gon-shaped. 

Evening dresses for young ladies are principally 
made of white muslin or organdy, they are always 
de mise, and are certainly of all materials the most 
becoming to young faces. The combination we de- 
scribed before, which consists in alternating bands 
of organdy with bands of Brussels net, is in great 
vogue, because of its chaste and unpretending ap- 
pearance, in so much better taste than elaborate 
trimmings of imitation lace. All such dresses are 
pretty, provided they are fresh and ample. Nothing, 
on the contrary, looks more miserable than a limp 
muslin dress, short and scanty in skirt and trim- 
mings. When economy is an object, it is far prefer- 
able to dispense with ribbons and extra ornaments, 
and buy afew yards nore of muslin, so that the dress 
may acquire that nuageuvz look which makes its 
greatest possible attraction. Some novel bodices 
have just appeared that can be worn with any dress, 
whether high or low. They are of black tulle, are 
small, have basques, but no sleeves. They are com- 
pletely covered with rows of very narrow lace em- 
broidered with jet; the rows do not follow regularly, 
but two are sewn on close together, then a space and 
two more; a jet fringe covers half each row of lace. 
The bodice ts partially open, and the opening is filled 
in with a faille bow anda jet buckle. Thecolor of the 
tibbon may differ from that of the dress. Even for 
ball dresses the shoulders are surrounded with an 
upright fraise or frill of lace. It is difficult to explain 
these new dresses, and it is not easy to understand 
them even after a careful inspection. To commence 
with, they are laced at the back; and the waist is 
extremely long; then the front is all in one piece like 
the Princesse or Gabrielle dresses of afew yearsago; 
and lastly, the lace around the neck is held upright 
with a collar of the same material as the dress, and 
lined with stiff net. The black tunics, which are 
very highly and very elegantly ornamented, and 
which are worn over every variety of skirt, are daily 
gaining in favor. There is no necessity to have the 
body to match. The majority of these tunics only 
consist at the back of either two wide ends, tied in 
the same manner as sash ends, or of two square pans, 
that fall straight without any tying or looping up 
whatever. These biack tunics are made of faille or 
China crépe, and of gauze, and likewise of striped 
velvet and satin. Some are striped with velvet, some 
with gimp, some with guipure, and some with tulle 
embroidered with jet. These two last-named orna- 
ments are transparent, that is to say, the material 
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is cut away from the back. This style of tunic over 
pale blue, or pale green silk, or pearl gray, produces 
a very happy effect. A pelerine collar is simply 
added to the bodice; it is composed of two rows of 
black lace, and of jet fringe, headed with a white 
lace ruche. The most fashionable sashes are made 
of wide double-faced satin ribbon, such as white and 
cerise, blue and prune, pink, and black, etc. They 
are worn as a scarf either at the side or back of the 
skirt. 

The newest jackets for house wear are made of 
Cashmere, and embroidered all over with silver, not 
the bright metal, but what is now called “ old silver.” 
The embroidery is of a very fine description, and 
worked in straight rows, having the effect of lines of 
insertion placed very close together. The jacketsare 
made in two styles ; they either cling to the figure, as 
a cuirass, or they are cut loose with large pockets. 


Both styles are very novel and elegant. We would. 


advise the addition to all morning, as well as house 
and street dresses, of either a full box-plaited silk 
ruche forming a fraise, or else a small, straight, up- 
right collar of either velvet or woollen material, as 
the case may be. Every dress seen has this orna- 
ment, and although it is only becoming to long, slen- 
der throats, and is not absolutely pretty, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that it is positively the fashion. 

We have been asked to give some directions and 
hints about dress for aged ladies. Gladly will we 
endeavor to do so, for, as a general thing, ladies do 
not seem to think there need be any difference in 
their dress, whether they are on this or that side of 
fifty. The costume of a lady who is no longer young 
must be simple in shape and dark in color; but’the 
material should be as handsome as her means will 
permit. She will leave all flimsy, bright-colored 
stuffs tothe young. A few rings, a handsome brooch, 
and a watch, are the only jewels she will wear. Her 
luxury, if her means permit, will lie chiefly in splen- 
cid lace, and rich velvets and silks. If, on the con- 
trary, her means are moderate, the proverbial Qua- 
ker snowiness of cambric and muslin will gracefally 
harmonize with a dress of black or dark silk, or 
poplin, of modern but simple cut, with very long am- 
ple skirt and high bodice. If she wears an over- 
dress, the retroussis should be of the most moderate 
proportions. A pretty, graceful, loose jacket is very 
becoming to an aged lady; at home it can be made 
elegant enough to be admissible in the drawing- 
room, even in the evening. Then for her mantles 
she will choose loose flowing ones, leaving jaunty 
little jackets to the young gay girls. For bonnets, 
however eccentric the fashions, she will accept none 
which do not really protect her head. Lace or rib- 
bon strings are absolute requisites. It is evident 
that no showy colors will be accepted, that flowers 
will be superseded by feathers, and that the tout en- 
semble will have none of the fly-away look which 
eharacterizes the actual fashions. These are the 
general rules; we feel no more is needed. We were 
asked for hints. If we have spoken too plainly, par- 
don is asked ; but we do so rarely see what we con- 
sider growing old gratefully. Dressing becoming to 
our years, instead of detracting from our appearance, 
adds to it, when all is in harmony, and nothing is 
plaring. 

White silk handkerchiefs are universally worn 
around the neck by ladies as well as gentlemen. 
These are large square handkerchiefs, of twilled 
silk, white, with a colored hem, or else a striped bor- 
der of Venitian changeable silk. They are folded in 
three cornered shawl shape, and are worn inside of 
double-breasted jackets. They may be merely knot- 
ted, or else fastened by a small brooch. White mus- 





lin neckties are again worn. A black lace barbe, 
fastened by a coral pin, is a pretty necktie to wear, 
with fanciful ruffs or the plainest linen collar. New 
linen coilars, and ruffs of the flaring shapes, are 
edged with narrow fluted ruffies of muslin and lace. 

Never have we seen such a variety of buttons to 
choose from, and they now form no small portion of 
a modern dress. Metal, steel, burnished brown or 
blue, engraved or cut diamond fashion; antique sil- 


‘ver, oxidized metal, tortoise shell, jet, nacre or shell 


buttons are equally in vogue. The most novel style 
is perhaps the coquillage button, made of beautiful 
Shells, smooth, with pearl-like lustre, and fancifully 
‘spotted here and there; in fact, they are made of 
real sea shells. <A setof these buttons is very expen- 
sive. Jet buttons are, however,wery much employed, 
because they correspond with the handsome jet 
trimmings now so fashionable. The bands of thread- 
ed jet beads, called rivieres de jais, which look so 
well on Cashmere or silk, looped jet fringes, and 
large jet agraffes, and buckles to hold up retroussis, 
and fasten large bows, gives great elegance to the 
modern costume. 

The weather is so cool that we can hardly realize 
we are called upon to speak of spring goods. As yet 


.it is too early for any of the styles to be definitely 


decided upon. We have examined a number of sam- 
ples of spring shades of American silks manufac- 
tured by the Cheny Brothers, Hartford, Connecticut. 
The goods are beautiful ; and the colors, how can we 
attempt to describe them? Delicate gray, shading 
down to almost black: browns of eight different 
shades; blues, tea, wood brown, bronze, greens of 
the faintest tint, are some of the colors; there are 
forty-eight different shades, so our readers will par- 
don, in such a bewildering maze, our feebie descrip- 
tion. These goods are so beautifully shaded as to 
just answer for the costumes of different shades, 
which again promise to be popular. They will an- 
swer for early spring wear, and can be worn on cool 
days throughout the summer. But in the bewilder- 
ing maze of beautiful tints and shades, we must not 
overlook the very useful, desirable, and ladylike 
black. Their assortment of black silks is equal to 
the large demand for them. All these goods are 
heavier than the usual make of silks, in fact more 
resemble a heavy silk poplin. They are of beautiful 
finish, of great durability, and instead of wearing 
shabby in a short time are improved by mroderate 
wearing. Dust can easily be rubbed off from them 
without injuring the fabric. We approve of patron- 
izing home manufactures, when it is possible to do 
so. In this case it is easily done, for we get a good, 
handsome, and serviceable art cle, and one that we 
can heartily recommend to the wants of our lady 
readers, knowing they will get a handsome dress at 
less cost than in imported goods. 

Next month we hope to give our readers more 
definite information about the spring styles and 


goods. 

We lately called the attention of our readers to the 
Ellis Fifth Avenue Stocking Supporter. We have 
another useful article to speak of from this same 
factory—Waltham, Massachusetts. That isthe Non- 
pareil Skirt Supporter. This skirt supporter is very 
simple, having bands crossing the shoulders, and at- 
tachments for instantly attaching to one or half a 
dozen skirts. The advantage of this skirt supporter 
is that it removes the weight of the skirts from the 
hips, which is soinjurious. The price is very trifling, 
being only sixty cents, and consequently within the 
reach of all. We can supply them, if desired, feeling 
assured that afser once being used they will not be 
discarded. FasHIon. 
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A PackaGE of Choice Flower Seeds and | 
sample of PARK’s FLORAL GAZETTE. 
Address with stamp, Geo. W. Park, 
Fannettsburg, Pa. 


or ax ZTuimenm. with Pen, 
Stencil Plates, Silver Stamps, etc. Circular of Designs 
and Price-List sent free. Address THEODORE RUE, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 234 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa, 


A ents coin money selling our Novel Watch 
g Key. Something entirely new. 48e 
rate and Distinct Articlesinone. Sellsat Int. 
Sample to any address, 20c., or 2 for 35c. TY 
NOVELTY CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


GREEN HOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
ARGE STOCK; FINE ASSORTMENT; packed 
to go safely any distanee; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Splendid Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
Send for it. Address R. G. HanFrorpD, Columbus, Ohio. 


ANGEL AGNES! 


This beart-tonching and romantic history of Miss 
Agnes Arnold, the brave and lovely young Bey who 
volunteered during the late Yellow-Fever Plague, in 
Shreveport, is just publishedin Hnglish, French, and 
German. Single copies free by mail for 25 cents. 
Agents can sell 100 aday! Send and try it. It sells 
in every house. Address OLD FRANKLIN PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE, 224 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.—A new 
method by which any person (without a teacher or 
knowledge of music) can become an expert Piano 
Accompanist to any song. By Prof. F. A. NICHOLS, 
687 Broadway, New York. Seut prepaid on receipt 
of 75 cents by registered mail. Copyright secured. 
$ for First-class Pianos, sent on trial. Circulars 

free. U.S. Prano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHAT—WHERE 
WHEN—HOW 


To plant Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds; what they 
will eost, and all other desirable information in our 


HAND-BOOK for 1874. 


CONTAINING A BEAUTIFULLY-COLORED CHROMO. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 c., by 


JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 






































aS Alwa 
1674. DREER’ 
Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegeta 


Fresh and Reliable. “@& 
GARDEN CALENDAR alg 
e. 
Flower, ané Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every Garden Kequisite. Beautifully illustrated. 
Mailed free. 
phia, Pa. 


Address HENRY A. DRE Philadel- 








A French prepa or beautifying the er gee 
which does not injure the finest skin. uae of this dealt. 
cate powder cannot be detected, go lifelike are ite proper- 
lies, imparting smoothness, transparency, and raay 
Sreshness to the skin, besides being permanent in ite 
@fecta. It doce not dry and crack the akfn; tt contains 
no minerala or poisons. Sold by Druggtste or sent by 
mail. Price 50e. perbox. Adddrers 

MILLER BRO’S., 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


Numbering 175 PACES, and containing 
2 finelamge colo are now ready. 
‘0 our patrons they will be mailed as usual, 
pe ; to all others, on reostas of 25c., which 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 
All purchasers 0) our Books, either 
Ss Gardening for Profit, 
or Practical Floriculture 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid b il.) have 
heir names entered on our lists, a wil 
a above Catalogues annually, free 0, 
chulrge. 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
[PLANTS | 








$25 PER DAY ssc 
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 Dr.Sage’s Catarrh 
<a" temedy cures by its 

mild, soothing and heal- 

‘A ing properties, to which 

‘the disease yields, when 

Remedy is warm 

ey and system put in per- 
ect order by the wonderful alterative 
wer of Dr. Pierce’sGoiden Med-« 
cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are al- 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
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with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Bouche, 
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LOOK AT OUR CLUB ARRANGEMENT. 


Can any other Magazine offer such inducements to the getters- 
up of Clubs in the way of Premiums ? 
The following is the That: — 


TRUE TO NATURE. A $s Chromo. 
THE OLD MILL. Another $5 Chromo. 
THE SINGING LESSON. A $3 Chromo. 
MY PET. A $3 Chromo. 


Read the Advertisement on second page of Cover, and there 


see the Terms on which these Chromos can be procured. 
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B=TRA INOTICE. 


Having a few copies remaining on hand of those popular 
Chromos ““ OUR DARLING,” “THE OFFER,” and “ THE 
ACCEPTANCE,” we will give to any one remitting us in ad- 
vance for the Lady's Book for 1874 a choice of either of them 
in place of “ True to Nature.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
THE GREAT’ TRUNK LINE | 


UNITED STATES MAiL ROUTE 


ATLANTIO AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


The most s etand ts ulp and best constructed Railway Line in the World. It is Track and 
Stone Ballast d is laid with Solid Sleepers and wees? Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bri diges are built of Iron one Stone, and all material used in attached to all pas eg ee to 
sae closest jnspection and highest tests. The Westinvhouse Air Brake is attac 
and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing.R« Sleeping, and Parlor Cars coy run 
on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, ineipnatl, Lonisvil Indianapol 
and 8t. s without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty and variety, is unsur 
in the Wovid. All who contemplate a Trip Across the Continent. should travel over this famous Line. 








Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 
A. J. CASSATT, GEN’L MANAGER. D. M! BOYD, Jn., Gen’. Pass. AGENT. 
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Where to Buy. 
Min Paper, Kaus, &c, Nos’, 32-and srsoun | A, K, & F. K. WOMRATH, 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 


News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. IMPORTERS OF 


QUOTES 








































DICTIONARY BLOTTER, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
A combination of Blotting-Case, with a complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 


LADIES’ 
rectly. ° \ lm) 
For Sale by Stationers, and at 1033 Chestnut Street, t Ww Io \s CT R 
Philadelphia ° 


Send for descriptive Price List. 
1212 CHESTNUT STREET. 


BOSOM FORM, mS 


AND - BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 
Standard Lotta Bustle, | ™zogomect 227 2OMrt ONUAL OF ATER. 


CONVEYANCERS, TREASURY CLERKS, AND 
MEN OF PUSINESS IN ALL ITS 
DEPARTMENTS. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of 4. Address 
L. A. GODEY, 
N. EB. Oor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


_ORANE, DREVET, & 00 














Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique | Commission Mercnants, 


and perfect, gives te the dress graceful curving, 


beauty of form, and appropriate appearance, Na- a 

ture and Art ave here combined. ‘fhe various pre- 54 Faubourg Poissonniere, 

vious —— have been yt pen that this is really 

a aes article, and adimits of no comparison or com- PARIS, FRANCE. 

nea ; Ail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
The BUSTLE cut isa new size of the Lotta, whose - —_—— 

principles have won a distinction so great that its Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

sales have been larger than any half dozen of its “ R. Hoe & Co., “ “ 

competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. te Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 
Patentee ind Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White L. A. Godey ” 

St., N. Y.; and 801 lace St., Phila, Hon. M. McMichael, ” 











-—-—____ __ _-___- * Johnson & Thompson, Boston. ; 
THE DINGEE & CONRAD CO. ~  gonveree eine & oom, . 


WHOLESALE Calf Skins, Bronzes, Fancy Paper, Perfumery, 














Nurserymen & Rose Growers. Toothand Hair Brushes, China-ware, 
West GROVE, CHESTER Co., Pa. Paris Dolls and Toys, Artificial Fiowers,and alt 
4&@- Ail Orders promptly attended to. -“@a Articles known as Paris Articles, 
a. ClthSuck. TAMERS SIIITEC & SONS’ 
ay = SEWING —_—_— 
“ 
3 g AND 
= Be MACHINE 
= 
a3 NEEDLES. 
» 


___ 44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 211-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, » 
V ee CUTANEOUS MEDICINES. NO. 2 cures Pimples, Fleshworms, Blackheads, oC t 
ice 











Removes Tan, Sunburn, Eruptions on the Face, also keeps the hands soft, white, and free 
chaps, is perfectly harmless. Price $1.00 per bottle. ——NO. {3 is a new Face Powder, is harmiessy 
invisible, adhesive, fragrant, and gives to the complexion a clear, transparent, ve.,ety appearance, 
50 cents per box. For the above, you will address 
DR. J. M. VANDYKE, 1126 Walnut Street, }  «delphia. 
“ GAZETTE OF DERMATOLOGY’’—free. 


BUY THE ye 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.’8 CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. (PRICE $50.) 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Call and see them, or send for an Iilustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street; 707 Broadway. New York: 610 South Fourth 
reet, St. Louis, Mo.; 189 Canal Street, New Orleans: 197 State Street, Chicago, Ill.; Albany, N. ¥.; and 
Cleveland, Ohio.’ And for sale in every city in the United States and Europe. AGENTS WANTED. 








FURS & SKINS, 
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' ASBESTOS 


7 ROOFING 


Mortined Copy of Report of Judges, American Institute Exhibition, 1873, “This mate- 
of mansual merit, as its continued success demonstrates, and we recommend it to all as the best 
r the purposes claimed.” 
£ “ASBESTOS ROOFING” js adapted for steep or flat roofs, in all climates. It is manufactured 
‘in rolls ready for tise, aiid can be cheaply transported and easily applied. 
. ASBESTOS ROOF COATING. Prepared ready for use. Applied with a brush, and forms an 
‘  @tastic Waterproof covering, which will restore and preserve old, decayed, and leaky roofs of all Kinds. 
ie ASBESTOS CEMENT. Prepared ready for use. Can be easily applied witha trowel, and will 
Sie permaarentty stop an leaks on Roofs. 
ff BOILER FELTING. The best non-conductor, and the lightest and most economical 
- govering for Hot-Air and Steam Pipes, Boilers, Oil Stills, &c., whether housed or exposed to the weather. 


“Asbestos Paint, Asbestos Board & Paper, Roofing & Sheathing Felts, Asbestos, Asphaltum, &c. 


: 

* 

4 

‘These materials are prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the world. | 
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. @@ Seid for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to general Merchants and 
Dealers. . These materials for sale by 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Established 1858. 


B, 8, PABSONS, Galveston, Texas. 
PERINE & EDWARDS, San Francisco, Cal. 





Rare and Beautiful Flowers and Choice Vegetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 








B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


IMPORTERS, GROWERS, AND DEALERS IN : 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Small Fruits, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, 


FERTILIZERS, AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN, 
Nineteerth Annual epson < ¢ i. Rtn eee Seed ye and Amateur’s Guide to the + 
no 


Pilower and pplement for 1874 w ready for ye a anc will 
be mailed to all spplcants upon Facelpt on cents; an editien elegantly bound in cloth, $1.'0. This is 
without — largest and best Catalogue ever ‘published in this or any other country. It contains 
a peace, includ Pan several hundred tng -illustrated cngrayings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and 
i leno Gencrtptl vate of 3009 apecicn cat Tctorins of Goee ont eatin Cnn hee eree 
st o species and varieties rand vegetable seeds, includin 
novelties of the past season, with full ions for culture. - — 


Bliss’s Gardener's Almanac and Abridged Catalogue for 1874.—IIlustrated. 
os all the leadl pwards of one hundred eld, of closely-printed matter, and embraces a descriptive price list 

















jeadinus varieties of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, with brief directions for their culture : 
a= Horticultural Implements, Small Frults and o— Boquistiees a Monthly Calendar of poh Bg 
for the Farm and yp aer A copy will be mailed to all appli inelosing two three-cent stamps:- * 
Address “ 






T 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, | 
P. 0. Box 5712, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, New York City. || 


— ee ————| 


Pete oe 




















